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Prefatory Notes, 


With a view to make the body of the Notes less 
cumbrous, Lives of Peisons haie been given in the form 
of Appendix I 

Appendix II , contains an exhaustive list of Model 
Questions, "with their answers, some of which have been 
taken from the ¥ A Examination Papers of the 
Calcutta Umi ersity 



STJMJIABT 

OB 

HELPS’ LIFE OP COLUMBUS* 

CHAPTER I. 

(PAGE SI — 16.) 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Para l. Difficulties of navigation in the 
15th. Century, — (1) In the 15th century, geographical 
knowledge was only getting a new start, after lying dormant 
for ages, when fiction was widely mingled with fact (2) 
Vessels weie too imperfectly built to stand the fury of the 
waves of the Atlantic (3) The Sextant, which is now 
considered as essentially necessary for navigation, was but 
clumsily anticipated by the newly invented astrolabe (4) 
The use of the manner's compass had scarcely become fami- 
liar to navigators (5) People entertained very queer 
notions of the shape of the earth, and peihaps apprehended 
danger therefrom m trying to sail too far 

Paras 2—4 Incitements to discovery.— (i) 
Prospect of personal gam by obtaining gold, precious stones, 
spices and other things from distant lands (2) A genuine 
longing to promote the spiead of Christianity, which was 
consideied to be the only true and saving faith (3) The 
love of adventure and the natural craving for novelty 

Para 5 tfhe Hediseval map of the urorld.— 
The known world, m the time of Prince Henry of Portugal 
was a very small one indeed In the map of the then known 
woild there was neither America nor Australia, but there 
were some portions of Asia, the gi eater part of Europe and 
the noithem and north-eastern borders of Africa (The 
Roman world was indeed very small, and the then histoiy 
of the world was confined only to a very small space ) 

PRINCE HENRY OP PORTUGAL 

AND __ 

Discoveries under him in the 16th century 
Para. 6. Eis birth and parentage —Prince 
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Henry was born in 1394 He was tbe third son of John 
I of Portugal and Philippa, the daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster Prince Henry at Ceuta— in 1415, 
Prince Henry _was with his father at the memorable capture 
of Ceuta, then an important commercial town, lying opposite 
to Gibraltar. While here, the idea of making further dis- 
coveries struck the Prince His JUOtlVS S of diSCO very — 
The special reasons which impelled the Prince to undertake 
the task of discovery was that it- was not likely to be taken 
up by any private individual on account of its bemg unpro- 
ductive of any profit The clever guesses of learned men, 
the confused statements of Arabic geographers, and the 
fables of romantic adventures had also their influence upon 
the ardent mind of the Prince 

Paha 7 Tie Priace at Sagres, 1418 — 

Prince Henry settled at Sagres, a promontory in the 
south of Portugal, for Ins study and watchful observa- 
tion of the incidents at sea 

Paras 8—11 First expedition under Zarco 
and Vaa (1418) — In the year 141S, the Prince or- 
dered two vessels to be placed under Zarco and Vaz, two 
gentlemen of his household, whom he directed to sail 
down the Barbary Coast on a voyage of discovery. 
Porto Santo discovered (1418) — The two cap- 
taws discovered by chance a little island, where they 
took refuge, and winch, from that event, they called Porto 
Santo This island the Pnnce gave to Perestrelo Colum- 
bus’s father-in-law, for colonization Madeira dis- 
covered (1419)— Zarco and Vaz, m the following 
year, discovered a beautiful island aboun dw g m trees 
which they named Madeira (wood), and was given by the 
Prince to the discoverers as a reward Zarco and Vaz 
began to cultivate the island, but kindled a fire in it 
which lasted seven years. «- ’ 

Paras 12 14 The coast of Africa explored - 

Henceforth Prince Henry prosecuted lus discoveries with 
a degreo of steadiness -For a long time Cape Bojado r 
was tho extreme limit of discovery and w as thoiefore a a 
a bar to further prosecution of maritime discoveiy 
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Pakas 15— M. Popular olftaou* against 

Henry’s proceedings — Henry’s laudable undertaking 
■vt&s llbble eciated' by the people For 12 years Tie 
had been sending forth ships and men, but the people 
looked upon, and criticised, lus d6mgs as altogether unwise,' 
unnecessary and even impious, 

Paras 17—19 The Prince continues steady- 

Prince Henry was not a man to be diverted from ms 
purpose by such adverse criticism Of the people, although 
he himself felt grave doubts at times as to the propriety 
of his undertakings Sometimes he was chagrined at the 
fruitlessness of his attempts, but he was never disheartened 

Expedition under Gil Eannes —The Prince for 

the second time, resolved to send out Gil Eannes, one of 
lus household, who being entrusted with the command, 
determined to meet all dangers 'rather than to disappoint lus 

mastei Capo Bojador passed by Git Eannes.-— Gil 

Eannes was successful in his voyage, for he passed Cape 
Bojadoi, — a noticeable event in the history of African 
discovery He had brought some of the foreign plants 
home with him m a barrel of the new-found earth 

A lull in Portuguese discovery (1434-1441) 

Now came stormy tunes for the Portuguese kingdom. 
The mind of the Prince was now too engrossed in lus 
duties of regency to be devoted to maritime discovery 

Para 20 Expedition under Antonio Gon- 

oalvez (1441) — In- course of a voyage, in 1441, under 
Antomo Goncalvez, a number of Moors was captured 
and taken home Tnstam, another captain undei Henry, 
made a furthei capture of Moors, and returned to 'Portu- 
gal with the spoil Grant from Pope — Pope Martin 
V., on application, granted "to the Portuguese crown all 
that should be conquered, from Cape Bojador to the Indies 

Paras 21—25 Slave-trade initiated, (1444 )- 
A company was formed, an 1444, at Lagos, to undertake 
"discovery along the African coast, on condition of paying 
a certain portion of the profit-made Slave-trade, now found 
to be the most lucrative, was fairly commenced m Europe 

First Portuguese settlement on the Afrioan 
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Coast (1*454) — A Portuguese factory -was established 
in one of the Arguun islands, in 1454, in order to system- 
atise the slave-trade. Nature of the Portuguoso 
voyagas — The account of the Portuguese voyages along ^ 
the African coast is rather an uninteresting reading The 
lives of the adventurers themselves were marked by 
strange vicissitudes, sometimes hopeful, sometimes dis- 
couraging 

Parw 26—33 Oa da Kosto’g first voyage 
(1454) — Oa da Mosto, a young Venetian, was detained 
on boaid a Venetian galley at Cape St Vincent, m 
1 154 Prince Henry, who was living close to the Cape, 
ofiered Ca da Mosto employment under him, which he 
gladly accepted Accordingly Ca da Mosto set off on a 
■voyage of discovery. He was an intelligent man, giving 
Ins own account of his voyage Management Of Slave* 
trade, (1454) — 'The Portuguese factory at Arguun was 
the head quarters of the trade The Aiabs (Moors) of that 
district acted as middle men in the transaction of business 
They got slaves and gold m exchange for then Barbary 
horses, silver, and silks of Granada and Turns Before this 
lrad>, the Portuguese used to capture the Moors and 
Azenegues themselves Authenticity of Ca da Mosto’s 
account — Ca da Mosto’s account is reliable, as he had m 
lum a iare combination of honesty, intelligence, keen obser- 
% ationand a clear narrative power The Senegal, a mark* 
Od boundary — Ca da Mo3to noticed a marked difference 
between the people and country on the opposite sides of the 
aver Senegal, the men on the northern side, being small, 
spare and tawny, while those on the south, — the Jalofs, — 
a cleanly, talkative, hospitable, tall, black, and corpulent 
people Budoael, a Negro king —Prom the country of 
tlie Jalofs, Ca da Mosto proceeded 800 miles further to the 
country of a negro chief, called king Budomel Here the 
leligion, (at least of the court), was Mohammedanism 
The natives near the Gambia —The voyagers 

came to the river Gambro, (now called Gambia) w Inch 
they entered; hut the natives attacked them with signal 
bravery. ThO VOyagOrs bOUttd homewards.— Bunng 
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their stay in the nver Gambia, the voyagers saw the 
constellation of the southern cross Without proceeding 
any further, they foithwith returned to Portugal 

Paha S4‘. "Ca da , Mosto’s second voyage 
( 1456 ) — Two years later, in 1456, Ca da Mosto made 
another voyage m course of which he discovered the Caj)e 
de Verde Islands, proceeded up the river Gambia again, 
passed Cape Roxo, and sailed up the Rio Grande 

Paha 35 PedtO &3 Ciutra — Sometime between 
1460 and 1464, an expedition went out undei Pedio de 
Cintra to prosecute discoveries along the African coast 
These voyagers discovered Sierra Leone, and went a little 
beyond Cape Mesurado PrinQS Henry’S death. — 
Prince Henry died in 1463 

Pahas 36 — 39 His Character — ( Faria ye Sousa’s 
estimate) — Prince Henry was bold in war, versed in arts 
and letters , an eminent mathematician, extremely gener- 
ous, and most zealous for the increase of Christianity. 
Ho bad habit was known in him (Azurara’s estimate) 
He was a man “ of great counsel and authority, wise and 
of good memory, but in some things slow ” His extieme 
good-nature and placidity of disposition seemed an actual 
fault in him He _was accordingly thought “deficient 
in distributive justice” His house was the resort of 
all good men of the tune, and he was a man of intense 
labour and study In short, he must be acknowledged 
as one of the most notable men, not only of his own 
country and period, but also of all times and all nations 

Paras 40—49. other discoveries after Hen- 
ry’s death (i) Portuguese Gold Coast— About 

six years after Prince Henry’s death, the Gold Coast was 
discovered by Pernando Gomez and a Portuguese fort was 
built there. (2) Fernando Po- — Fernando Po discover- 
ed an island which was then called Foimosa, but which 
js now named after its discoverer (3) Congo. — Diego Cam, 
accompanied by Martin Behaim, discovered the kingdom of 

Congo (4) The Stormy Cape, afterwards the Caps 
Of Good Hope ' — The king of Portugal sent out Bar- 
tholomew Diaz and two other captains on further dis- 
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covevy, ■witli the special object o f tracing the wbera-abouts 
of Pi eater John, of whom tradition spoke as a Christian 
king ruling over a Christian nation somewhere in the 
Indies They did not find Picstev John, but proceeded 
1050 miles southwards as far as a Cape, which they called 
Stormy Cape, but was afterwards known as Cape of Good 
Hope Bartholomew Columbus, brother of Christopher, 
was engaged m this voyage TJlS dlSOOVOry Of tllO 
Capo of Good Hope.— a thorns in fiction — Camoens 

in his Lusind, has very beautifully intioduced the incident 
of the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope The passage 
in question is one of the most celebrated m modem poetry 

The story of the Genius of the Cape of Good 

Hope -—Just on the arrival of the voyagers at the Cape, a 
cloud roso and then a monstrous giant appealed who 
pouied forth bitterest maledictions on the discoverers On 
being asked who he was, he replied that he was the great 
Stoimy Cape, so long hidden fiom mankind, and showed 
that ho was highly offended at lus being thus discovered 
He then related the story of lus love He was Adamastor, 
one of the Titans, and fell in love with Thetis, the sea- 
goddess, by whose magical arts ho was deceived, and 
found himself caressing a rough crag instead of her 
countenance Maddened with grief and disappointment, he 
wandered foitli to seek some sequesteied spot where to keep 
himself and lus misery concealed, but tho vengeance of the 
gods pursued him oven tlieie, and he felt his flesh being gra- 
dually transformed into rook, and lus members extending 
thomseh es among the waves, and to crown his misery, lus 
beautiful Thetis always encircled him So saying, the 
giant transformed himself into a dark cloud and the sea 
roared with a deep sound. (5 ) Expedition of cliB- 

co-my undox Covilbam and Paiva, mainly lay 

land — In the reign of John EE of Portugal, Pedro de 
Gonlham and Alfonso do Paiva went on an enterprise of 
discovery, mainly by land Paiva died at Cairo, and 
Covdliam travelled as for as India and camo back to Cairo 
Ho again set out and at last came into tho 1-rngdpT n of 
Shoa to tho court of “tho King of Habbesh.” 
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Pabas 50—55 Bemoin* Prince of Jalof.— Be- 

moin, Pimce of Jalof, came to Lisbon in order to seek 
the protection of the king of Portugal. Brian, king of 
Jalof, his brother, was viciotls and inert and threw upon 
Bemoin the cares of government, by appointing him prime 
minister Bemoin diligently made friends with the Por- 
tuguese A brother of Brian, by Ins father's side, Cibitab 
by name, grew jealous of Bemoin, levolted, killed Brian, 
and defeated Bemoin, who came to Lisbon m order to 
seek the protection of the Portuguese Bemoin was 
magnificently leceived by king John of Portugal The 
negio prince becamo a convert, and 24 of "ins gentlemen 
followed his example He made a public speech in Ins 
native tongue He gave information respecting vaiious 
African nations, and of a Jewish people in particular ~He 
obtained from the Portuguese, tlieir military assistance. 
He was sent back to his native country with a Portuguese 
squadron which was instructed to reinstate lnm in his 
power, and to build a fort on the Senegal In course of 
the building of the fort, the Poituguese commander, 
suspecting the good faith of Bemoin, killed him with a 
dagger The king was displeased at tins sad fate of Bemoin 

Pahas 56—57 Pria,c9 Heary aa& Columbus 
compared — (1) Pnnce Henry's Poituguese discoveries 
along the African coast extending over a distance of 6000 
miles and pursued during a period of 70 years, were, no 
doubt, very arduous , but the Amencan discovery of Colum- 
bus was more daring and brilliant (2) The proceeding of 
both Prince Henry and Columbus were characterised by an 
equal degree of energy, perseverance and courage (3) 
Prince Henry, who withstood the temptation of wealth, 
rank, and court-intrigues, and pursued the mam object of 
his life, in spite of popular clamour, was a man hardly 
inferior to Columbus, m point of high intrinsic woith, 
unity of purpose and steadiness of enthusiasm. (4) Pnnce 
Henry, in one respect, was supenor to Columbus, he being 
the father of modem geographical discovery, which lent a 
great impulse, if not the idea itself, to .Columbus’s fertile 
mind. The African expeditions gave a keen stimulus to the 
researches of geographers, and set the fashion of the day. 
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CHAPTER II. 

(PAGES 47— G2) 

COLUMBUS, 

THE DISCOVERER AND FIRST GOVERNOR OF AMERICA. 


HIS EARLY LIFE , 

Par* i Dispute as to the birth-place of Co- 
lumbus, — There is some degree of uncertainty and conse 
quent dispute as to the birth-place of Columbus More 
than half a dozen difieient Italian villages claim the honour 
of being the birth-place of the gieat navigator CrBUOa, 
obtains the palm. — The discoveiy of the will m which 
Columbus bequeathed part of Ins property to the Bank of 
Genoa conclusively settlos the point in favour of that city 
(Genoa ) Date Of Columbus’s birth.,— Authorities vary 
as to the date of Columbus’s buth, of w Inch there is no direct 
evidence for any satisfactory conclusion Conjectures 
range over a penod of 20 years from 1436 to 1456. 
Irving adopts 1436, but according to Helps, the date 
may be fixed either at 1447 or 1448 

Para 2— His fathoms profession.— His father 
was a wool-carder, but this does not imply that his 
family was particularly of humble origin Christopher 
was not the fu3t admiral of Ins family There were 
two other naval commandors bearing ins name in the 
mautimo sorvico of Genoa and France 

Para 3 — HlS O&UOation. — He laid the foundation 
of Ins knowledge of mathematics and nautical science at the 
University of Pavia Influences upon his mind pre- 
paring him for discovery.— (1) Living at Genoa, ho 
would always regard the sea as the great field of enterprise 
(2) News of the latest conclusions of the Arabic geogra- 
phers and rumours of the African explorations would often 

excite his interest The beginning of his nautical 

profession. — Columbus spent only a few months as a wool- 
carder, hut actually took to his nautical profession before he 
was 15 years old" 1 

Par* 4. His early voyages. Ho travelled over 
a largo part of the then known world and visited 
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England, Iceland, Friesland, El Mina on tlie Coast of 
Guinea, and had seen the Islands of the Grecian Archi* 
Pfllairo He mentions his having been employed bv 
Rene of Prow«, j ntprftant a Wfcmn uallev. . 

Paras 5—7 Sis bodily features —Columbus 
had a commanding presence, and had a middle stature, a 
long countenance, a light hair, an aquiline nose, and light 
grey eyes full of expression His meat&l and JUOrftl 
characteristics — His mental characteristics were such as 
might be expected in the originator of a grand work. There 
was great simplicity about him , and much loyalty and 
veneration. Heuas magnanimous, sensitive and impas- 
sioned, humane, self-denying, and courteous He was 
resolute and enduring, and like Lord Bacon, he possessed an 
intellect of a largely inquiring kind His constancy of mind 
never failed him, nay, not even in adversity An excess 
of enthusiasm for his designs sometimes made him im- 
prudent and forgetful of his own interest 

' Paka. 8 His great resolve for discovery — 

The almost interminable series of Portuguese discoveries 
must have greatly influenced Columbus’s mind From 
the very beginning he had a desire for knowing the 
secrets of the world At last he arrived at a conclusion 
that there was a way by the west to the Indies , that 
he could discover this way and so come to Cipango, 
Cathay and the Grand Khan, as described by Marco 
Polo, and other ancient authorities 

Paras 9—11 Authorities he relied on —The 

grounds on which Colombus’s theory was based may be 
divided into three classes — (1) Iteas&m fiom natutc 
(2) The authority of leai ncd icntei s. He accepted 
the opinion of ancient geographers regarding the shape 
and size of the earth He believed the world to he a 
spheie, he under-estimated its size, but over-estimated 
the size of the Asiatic continent The farther that 
continent extended eastwards, the nearer it came round 
towards Spam This had been, more or less, the opinion 
of Aristotle, Seneca, Strabo, Marco Polo and Sir John 
Maundeville But the work which had most weight with 
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Columbus, was the “ Coamgfaphid' of Cardinal Aliaco Tho 
authority of Paulo Toscanelli, the learned philosopher of 
Florence, confirmed lnm m his "news of the 
w estem passageto^the^n^s carded with 

some savage implements, of mammoth reeas, correspond- 
ing with Ptolemy’s account of Indian bamboo, two dead hu- 
man bodies unlike those of any race of Europe or Africa 
These seem to have been regarded by Columbus as strong 
proofs of the existence of land across the Atlantic. 

Paha 12 Sis arrival at Lisboa —About the 
year 1470, Columbus arrived at Lisbon He narrowly 
escaped being drowned at sea, when engaged in a naval 
battle off St Vincent, and trying to seek safety by swim- 
ming from his burning ship 

Para 13 HiS m&rri&gO 1 — Columbus married Donna 
Fehpa Munn.s Perestrelo, an inmate of a convent in Lisbon, 
which Columbus regularly attended She was the daughter 
of Perestrelo, one of Heni^s captains, who became the first 
governor of Porto Santo HiS Stay ftt Poito SftUtO — 
Columbus took up his abode on the island of Porto Santo, and 
busily engaged himself in studying the subject of navigation, 
earning Ins livelihood by making maps and charts for sale 

Parv 14 Columbus’s application —(i) Toths 
Sonata Of Grenoa — There are vague traditions that 
Columbus made an effort to induce the Senate of Genoa 
to patronize him in Ins proposed undertaking, but it was not 


attended with success (2) To thO OOUtt Of Portugal — 
Columbus applied to king John II of Portugal, who seems 
to have given him a sort of qualified promise of his support, 
hut to ha\e disagieed with Columbus as to terms 
The king referred the matter to a Committee of 
Council foi Geographical Affairs headed by the Bishop 
of Ceuta who made the shameful proposal that a ship 
should be secretly sent out with instructions laid on the 
plan submitted by Columbus before the Committee 
This dishonest efiort however, turned out a failure 
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CHAPTER III. 

(PAGES 63— S2) 

HIS CAREER IN SPAIN. * 

Para l Columbus’s arrival in Spain —In 

1485, Columbus, out of sheer disgust, left Lisbon for Spam, 
with Diego, his son by Donna Felipa, now no longer living 

.Seeks patronage of some Spanish Grandees*— 

Columbus appbed for support to the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia and the Duke of Medina Cell The Duke of 
Medina Cell is said to have maintained Columbus two 
yeais m his house, and gave him a letter of introduction to 
the Queen, to whom he strongly lecommended the plan of 
Columbus Columbus at Court — The time was inoppor- 
tune for Columbus’s suit, as the Court, which was then at 
Cordova, was actively prepaimg for the conquest of Granada 
However Columbus was fortunate enough to find at once a 
fiiend in Alonzo de Quintanilla, the Treasurer of the House- 
hold His interview urith Ferdinand and Isabella 

— Ferdinand and Isabella listened kindly to what he had 
to say, and the conference ended by then referring the 
business to the Queen’s Confessor Fra Harnando de 
Talavera, aftei wards Bishop of Granada, who con- 
vened a meeting of geographers at Salamanca in 1487. 
The Council of Geographers— -it was impossi- 
ble for the members of this Council to be unpreju- 
diced, as most of them were clergymen who combined 
to ciush Columbus with theological objections The 
council decided that the , project was vain and impossible, 
and that it would not . be worthy of their Majesties to 
decide any thing upon such trivial grounds of information 

Para. 2 The reply Of the . sovereigns —Fer- 
dinand and Isabella said that as there were pecuniary- 
difficulties on * account of the wars, especially the war 
against Granada, they could not undertake at present any 
new expenses - 

< .Para 3 His five years’ life at court as 

Suitor — His suitor’s life .at the Spamsh court lasted 
five years During tins peiiod Columbus -followed the 
moving court as the exigencies. of the war -required, - This* 
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■was a most disgusting affair. During this dieary period 
of a suitor’s life he enjoyed one delight, viz , that of love 
for his lady-love Beatnce. 

Paha. 4 EB-oouragamsat of frisads —Juan 

Perez de la Marchena, guaidian of the monastery of 
La Eabida in Andalusia, had been the Queen’s Confes- 
sor The little town of Palos, with its maritime popula- 
tion, was near the monastery Among the frequent visitors 
were Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the chief ship-owner of Palos 
and Garcia Hernandez, the village doctoi, who being well- 
versed in physical science, was competent to appreciate the 
aiguments of Columbus, and so became an upjhplder of his 
project Columbus baat U?0a leaving Spain — Aban- 
doning his suit at court in disgust, Columbus came to the 
monastery, before quitting Spain, in order to fetch his son 
Diego, v horn he had left with Juan Perez to be educated 
Perez could not bear Columbus’s leaving Spam for Borne 
fpreign country OoafsrenOB at La Eabida —The three 
friends discussed together and they became convinced of the 
practicability of the undertaking Their discussions ended 
m the conclusion that Juan Perez should write to the 
Queen on the subject He did so, and the result 
was favourable Golumbas at Court again —The 
Queen sent for Juan Perez, heard what he had to say, and 
remitted money to Columbus to enable him to come to 
court to renew his suit Accordingly Columbus attend- 
ed the court again , and his negotiations were resumed 
Bis conditions — His conditions were that he was 
to bo made an admiral at once, to be appointed viceroy 
of the countries he should discover, and to have one- 
eighth of the profits of the expedition His conditions 
were so large because he intended to go to Jerusalem and 
to undertake another crusade out of the proceeds of the en- 
terprise B’s sooond failura at Court —His negotia- 
tions were again broken off on the ground of the largeness 
of his conditions Columbus therefore resolved a«ain to 
go _ to France when at the intercession of Alnngn <j e 
Quintanilla and Juan Perez, Cardinal Mendoza granted 
him an interview, who was pleased with him? JJis 
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STLCC8S3 &t Court- — Columbus then offered to pay 
an eighth of the expense of the expedition Still no- 
thing was done. At last Ltm de Santangel , receiver 
of the ecclesiastical revenues of the crown of Aragon 
mode a touching appeal to the Queen, and concluded by 
saying that all that Columbus wanted was only a mil- 
lion of maravedis. His well-addressed arguments pre- 
vailed The Queen said she would undertake the enter- 
prise, ns soon as the pubhc treasury was a little replenished. 
At this Santangel offered to advance the money required. 
The Queen therefore sent for Columbus who returned 
to the court at Santa Fe, and was well received by 
Isabella, Finally the agreement was settled with the 
Secretary Coloma 

Paba.5. King. Ferdinand's character —Ferdi- 
nand was not 'a warm supporter of Columbus like Isa- 
bella. He looked rather indifferently upon his proposal- 
It is probable that Ferdinand felt something like con. 
tempt for the enthusiasm of Columbus He was suspi- 
cious, cold and selfish, and presented a strong contrast 
to Isabella, who was good-natured, noble-minded and 
sympathetic. 

Paha 7. The agreement. — The conditions of 
Columbus which were granted by the king and queen 
run as follows • — (1) That Columbus should be made 
admiral of the seas and countries to he discovered, and 
that it should be a life-long and hereditary dignity. (2) 
That he was to have one-tenth of the profits of aU mer- 
chandise. (3) That he was to be made sole judge of all 
meicantile cases in the countries to be discovered (4) 
In modification of the second condition, Columbus 
offered to pay one-eighth of the expenses, and in return 
to earn the eighth part of the profits The agreement was 
signed at SantaFe, on the 17th April, 1492 The so- 
vereigns gave him a letter of recommendation to any sup- 
posed oriental chief at whose territories Columbus might 
arrive. ColumljUS at PalOS again. — Columbus came to 
Palos, and here all preliminary arrangements for fitting 
out the vessels were made 1140,000 maravedis" were 
advanced by Santangel in May, 1492. The town of 
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Palos was ordered to provide two Vessels The sovereigns 
Issued an order authorizing Columbus to press men into 
the service. The Pinzons, rich men and skilful mariners 
of Palos joined in the undertaking and aided it -with 
money So three vessels we re manned with ninety 
manners and provisioned for a year. The vessels were 
small in size, hut Columbus considered them suitable for 
the undertaking Of them, the Santa Maria was com- 
manded by Columbus himself, the Pinta , by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, and the Anna, by Vincent YanezPinzon 

CHAPTER IV. 

(PAGES S3— 110) 

COLUMBUS’S FIRST VOYAGE. 

Paras 1—3 -Columbus sets sail, August 3rd, 
1492- On a Fnday, the 3rd of August, 1492, the voy- 
agers set sail from the Bar of Saltes, advancing towards 
the Canary Islands The account of the voyage is 
mainly gathered from Columbus’s own diary, 

Para. 4. To and from the Canary Islands.— 

The little squadron reached the Canaiy Islands m a few 
days The admiral was obhged to stay here some time 
to refit the Pinta which had lost her rudder , and on the 
6th September, set sail from Gomera, one of the Canary 
Islands, 

Para 5 UnaoUTS of land seen.— (1) Many 
respectable Spaniards of these Islands asserted on oath that 
they saw land each year^ (2) In 14S4, some one came 
from Madeira to the lung of Portugal to beg a ship to 
discover that land winch he could see each year Coluittt- 
bus recorded turo rates of sailing.— Columbus 
entered m his diary two rates of sailing, one for his own 

• , I . a , •_ a a „ Line of no variation 

indicated oy the needle.— In the evening of the 13th 
September, the needle of the compass was seen to decline 
to the north-west, and on the following mormn , >' to the 
northeast Tropical "birds —On the 14th, two tropical 
land birds were seen by the sailors of the Nina Plains 
Of SOa-rre0d. — On the 16th, they first came upon those 
. immense plains of sea-weed ^hich constitute the Mar tfe 
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Sargossa and which occupy a very extensive space m the 
Atlantic On the 17th, they saw more plains of sea-weed. 
The needle at fault again-— 0“ the. 17th, the needle 

again declined to the west a whole point of the compass 
and more At day-break, the needle pointed to the north 
again Columbus’s explanation.— Columbus explained 
that the phenomenon of variation was caused by the north 
star moving round the pole Signs of land. — ‘(1) They, 
caught a crab which does not live far away from the 
land (2) On the 18th they saw many birds and a cloud 
in the distance (3) On the 19th, they twice saw a 
pelican, - 'in the morning as well as m the evening 
(4) They saw drizzling ram without wind. 

Paha 6 Firmness of hiS resolve.— He con- 
cluded that the land indicated by these phenomena could 
only be islands which he would see on his return, but 
now he was determined to press steadily on to the Indies 

Paha. 7. Conspiracy among his men.— Some 

of his men concluded to throw him overboard and give 
out at home that he fell in 'by chance'. The people -were 
very much tormented with fears of all sorts. “ . v 

Paha. 8 a false appearance of land.— On 

they went, seeing occasional signs of land, but land did 
not appear At one time they, were all convinced that 
they had seen land, but it turned out to be no land 

Paha 9 The mariners and Columbus con- 
trasted. — Though stout-hearted, these manners had no 
noble purpose like that of Columbus, to keep up their 
spirits Columbus firmly determined to proceed m the 
direction of the Indies 

Paba io The mutiny of the sailors.— Mean- 
time it became very difficult for him to maintain discip- 
line among his men They became extremely unrulyand 
excited Colutobus’s attitude towards them —Colum- 
bus dealt with the refractory sailors with great tact, some- 
times soothing their feelings with kind words, sometimes 
holding out high hopes before them, sometimes by ap- 
pealing to their good sense, and sometimes again by 
-threatening them with' punishment Signs of land again, 
Ootober 11th, 1492. — On the 1 1th October, they saw 
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surer sign's of the proximity of land. They now' saw 
(1) a table-board, (2) a carved stick, (3) and a branch of a 
haw tree with fruits on it (4) Columbus saw a light, Pedro 
Gutierrez also saw it Rodrigo Sanchez, who had been 
sent by their Highnesses as over-looker, saw the light which 
appeared like a candle going np and down. 

Paea. 11. IiatLd first seen.— & from the 

deck of the Pinia that land was at last seen by one Rodrigo 
de Triana, at 2 a. K This poor common sailor had 
afterwards become a Mahommedan for not getting the 
promised pension which was adjudged to the admiral. 

Papas. 12 — 13 Ssligious motives of tie sove- 
reigns- — -In the preface to his diaiy, Columbus speaks 
of the motives of the Spanish monarchs He begins by 
saying how, in 1492, they finished their war with the 
Moors; and how they thought fit to send him to the 
Indies to see the Grand Khan and try to baptise him ; 
and how at last they expelled the Jews from Spain. 

Paka. 14 Good faith of Columbus, unim- 
258.che.bla — In making the aforesaid remarks, Columbus 
was not insincere, as they were made in the diary, wh ch 
was not meant for tl e public. 

Pap-a. 15 ThS motives of Isabella-— The ex- 
pulsion of the Jews, the harsh treatment of the Moorish 
converts and the establishment of the Inquisition were 
assented to by Isabella from the highest and purest 
motives She obeyed the voice of heaven, taking the wise 
and good men of her day as its interpreters 

Pabas 16—18 First laudiag ia the Nbur 
T7orld- — On the 12th of October, 1492, Columbus land- 
ed m the New "World. It was a fresh and verdant, small 
island. Upon the banner a green cross was depicted with 
the initials of Ferdinand and Isabella surmounted by their 
respective crowns The islanders stood along the shore, 
gazmg with dumb surprise. On touching land Columbus 
and his followers fell upon their knees and offered up 
their heart-felt thanks to God. Columbus was the least 
surprised by all he saw, but was, at the same time, the most 
affected. 
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Para 19. A general reconciliation —The fol- 
lowers of Columbus now sought his pardon mtb tears, and 
expressed their admiration, gratitude and assurances 
of fidelity. Columbus in his turn most graciously par- 
doned his followers who had proved the most refractory 
only recently 

Paei. 20 Columbus took legal possessions of 

San Salvador — Columbus, with the due legal forma- 
lities, took possession, on behalf of the Spanish monarchs, 
of the island of Guanabam, which he at once named San 
Salvador 

Paras 21 — 25 Characteristics and habits of tbo 
Indians — (l) Of those of San Salvador —The Indl - 

ans of San Salvador were innocent and simple and capable of 
being converted to Christianity morg through love than 
by force They were very poor m “"every thing and went 
totally naked. They were well made with good counte- 
nances and their colour yellow They painted themselves and 
neither earned arms, nor understood such things and their 
darts were without iron (2) Of thOSB of a neigh- 
bouring island — The people of a neighbouring island 
weie more domestic and tractable than those of San Salvador, 
and more intelligent too (3) Of those by the Rio do 
Haros — The houses of the natives at the mouth of the Rio 
de Mares* were the best they had seen They were made very 
large, appeared as royal tents, and were very clean and their 
furniture very well arranged They were made of palm 
branches and were very beautiful The natives had excellent; 
nets, fish-hooks, and fishing-tackle, and there were tame 
birds and dogs that did not bark (4) Of those U0W tbs 
Rio del Sol — The Indians of the coast near the Rio del Sol 
were very gentle, without knowing what evil was, neither 
killing, nor stealing. 

Paras 26—27. Tfc.9 praotico of smoking dis- 

^ ooversd — Two discoverers found that the people of the 
country indulged m a-fumigation of a peculiar kind The 
smoke was absorbed into the mouth through, a charred 
stick, and was caused by burning certain herbs wrapped 
in a dry leaf, which was called " iabaco ” The Indians- 
said that it took away fatigue. Hie two discoverers 
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■were "well received everywhere This shows that there 
existed friendliness between the natives and the Eu- 


ropeans 

Pahas 28—29 Gold ornaments observed— 

The first Indians Columbus' met with had some gold 
ornaments about them Being asked whence this gold 
came from, they pointed to the south where there was 
a great king who had much gold £iQftX2X&d delusions Of 
ColumbUS — Columbus interpreted that the natives 
meant the Grand Klian of Cathay (Tartary) He was pos- 
sessed with the notions borrowed from Marco Polo and 
other travellers Further explorations.— (!) Columbus 
discovered a group of islands, to the south of San Salvador, 
which he named Santa Mana de la Concepcion (2) He 
then discovered Cub^ (3) Then he came to Hispaniola 
(Hayti), the territory' of Guacanagari, where he landed 
and was well received Hispaniola, bemg a central 
point of the Hew World, was conveniently situated for 
the spread of future discovery and conquest 

Para. 30 lasubordmatioa of mariners,— 


Martin Alonzo Pinzon, bemg actuated by covetousness, 
wilfully deserted Columbus while on the coast of Cuba* 
One night while Columbus was enjoying a deep 
slumber, his vessel was entrusted by the steersman to 
the care of a raw young sailor, through whose negli- 
gence it was wrecked The good Guacanagari gave them 
not only sympathy hut assistance Character of the 
Indians. — Columbus Wrbte that the Indians were a 
loving, uncovetous, and docile people , they loved their 
neighbours os themselves and they talked most gently and 
Bweetly, always with a smile 

. 31 — 32 A oolony founded and a fort 

OUilt. — Tho admiral founded a colony in Guaconagan's 
land and built a fort which he called La Namdad. He 
remained on excellent terms with tho good chief Guaoana-' 

Columbus sets sail for Spain, (Jany. 4th, 
1493,) Ho left the fort under the care of a small 
body of his followers , and now made preparations to 
return homowards. Columbus set sail for Spam on the 4th 
of January, 1493. 
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CHAPTER V. ' 

(PAGES 111—123 ) 

COLUMBUS’S HOMEWARD VOYAGE 
Para 1. Piason's explanation —On doubling 
the promontory of Monto Clirigto, Columbus saw the 
Pinta The two vessels entered together into the har- 
bour. Pmzon went on board the admiral’s vessel to give 
an explanation of Ins desertion He said it was due to 
the accidental result of a storm The admiral seemed 
to be satisfied with tins explanation, but recorded a 
remark m lus diary on Pmzon’s bad faith J2l0 rSftl 
oause of Pinson's desertion —On receiving a report 
fiom the natives of -a gold-producing island, Pmzon Wished 
to forestall Columbus in its discovery, and to secure the 
profits for lumself He had not" discovered it, but ob- 
tained, by barter, a large quantity of gold, with half of 
which he bribed the crew into silence 

Para 2 Affray with. the aborigines —In the 

neighbourhood of the Gulf of Samana in St Doming o, 
an affray took place with the aboiigmes, for the first 
tune, in consequence of an attack made by them on an 
exploring expedition sent by Columbus He had at last 
come to an amicable settlement with them. 

Para. 3 Search for the Amazonians — On 
the 16th of January, Columbus left the Gulf of Samana 
on his homeward course, from which however he deviated 
to sail m quest of the island, peopled with Amazons, 
os described by Marco Polo, Home-sickness having 
prevailed amongst the crew, Columbus soon abandoned 
the idea, and resumed his homeward course. 

Paras 4—6 A terrible storm eaoouatered-— 

On the 12th February, a storm overtook them, which 
became more and more furious, until, on the 14th, it 
rose to a hurricane The crew gave themselves up for 
lost, -but Columbus’s brave heart bore lnm up, The Nvna 
felt the want of the ballast, of which the purpose was 
now Berved by filling tho empty oosks with water. Colum- 
bus did not neglect to invoke divine Rid, He drew lots to 
choose .one of the crew to perform a pilgrimage to the holy 
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s hrin e at Guadeloupe The admiral was chosen, afterwards 
they made a vow to go in procession, clothed m penitential 
robes, to the first church, dedicated to the Virgin, which 
they should meet with on their first l an d in g When there 
remained very little chance of safety, Columbus wrote a 
short account of his voyage on parchment, which he en- 
closed in a cask and committed to the waves 

Paha.. 7 pilgrims captursd. iu ths island 
of St. Mary — On the loth February the storm abated 
to a cer tain extent They saw, but soon lost sight of,- 
some land on the E. K E , hut saw another, afterwards 
known to he the island of St Mary, lying more to the 
south, which they reached on the 17th Xt belonged 'to 
the Portuguese, and the governor sent fnendly messages 
to Columbus When’half the crew were going on a pil- 
grimage to the chapel of St Maty, in fulfilment of their 
vow, the men of the governor captured all of them With 
only three able sea-men, Columbus was bound to sail off 
nearly to St Michael’s On the 21st, he returned to St 
Mary’s, and the governor decided on restoring the crew. 
On the 24th, the iVtna again sailed for Spam, another 
tempest overtaking them and continuing for more than 
a week with more or less fury 

Paras S— 9. Arrival is. tltQ Tagus —la the 

last storm, the dangers of the voyage reached their climax 
Fortunately, however he was able to anchoi m the Tagus 
ou the 4th March. His visit to the king of Portu- 
gal* — Columbus sent a message of his arrival to the king 
of Portugal, who happened to be living hard by. In reply, 
he received an invitation to the court, with which he 
thought proper to comply Arrival at Palos.— On the 
13th March Columbus left the Tagus for the bar of Suites 
at Palos and reached it safe on the 15tli, a Friday The 
enthusiasm aud excitement caused by the success of the 
expedition were unbounded PlUZOU’S had faith. — 
pie court was at Barcelona, and Columbus despatched a 
letter to the sovereigns informing them of the success of 
ms project^ and then appeared before them in person. 
The rmta reached the port of Bayonne, whence Pinzon 
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had sfint a letter to the monarchs, announcing “his'* 
discoveries and proposing to come to coiirt Etc seems to 
have utterly ignored Columbus He was, in reply, informed 
by the soveieigns not to go to court without the admiral At 
this he was overwhelmed ,with grief and died from a 
mental distress and a broken heart 

Paba. 10, Solemn reosptioa at court*— 'At Bar- 
celona a magnificent reception was accorded to Columbus by 
the court So great was the zeal of the people, that the 
streets of the city could not contain the concourse of 
eager and cunous spectators. Roman triumph and 
Columbus’s procession compared — a triumphal 

procession like his the world had not yet seen. (1) The 
captives accompanying a Roman general’s car were, no 
doubt, strange barbarians But they were not unknown 
creatures, while those with Columbus were beings of another 
world (2) The Roman general was a conqueror of men, 
whereas Columbus was the conqueror, not of men, but of 
nature and deep-seated and century-old prejudices of men. 

Columbus tells the story of bis voyage— in 

the presence of the assembled court at Barcelona, Colum- 
bus approached the monarchs, knelt down before them 
and paid them his deep homage He then recounted , 
briefly the events of the voyage and concluded by showing 
new things and creatures brought with him 

Paras ii— 12 Honours bestowed upon Co- 
lumbus — Ferdinand and Isabella oflered up prayers 
and thanks to God, and the ceremony ended in singing 
the “ Te Deum " The agieement between them and 
Columbus was confirmed An appropriate court of arras 
with the Royal arms of Castile and Leon depicted on 
it was granted to him The title of Don was given to 
him, his brothers and his descendants He rode by the 
king’s side, and was served at table as a grandee 

Paba .13 The Indies granted to Castile by 
the Pops (May, 1493) — -The Pope Alexander VI 
granted to the Princes of C&stile and Leon and to their 
successors, the sovereign empire and principality of the 
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Judies, and of the navigation there with royal dignity 
and lmdship In order to mark off the Spanish ana 
Portuguese sovereignties in the Indies, on imaginary 
line was drown hy the Pope from pole to pole 

Paras 14—15 The Indians baptiasd— The 

nine Indians brought hy Golumbus with him wore bap- 
tized. So great an importance was attached by the Spani- 
ards of the time to mere formal baptism that one of the 
Indians who after being baptized died, was said to have 
been the first of that nation who entered heaven , 

Para 16 A colonial department founded 

Under Fonseca — A special department for the ma- 
nagement of the colonial affairs was founded and committed 
to the care of Juan de Fonseca, a clergyman who was high in 
the royal favour Character Of Fonseca — A shrewd man 
of business, a severe task-master, a relentless enemy, Fonseca 
exhibited all the qualities of an unscrupulous tyrant, and 
caused great hardships to the unfortunate islanders 

Para 17 Preparations for Columbus’s second 

voyage — V lgorous preparations began to be made for 

a second voyage to he undertaken by Columbus 12 
caravels, and 5 smaller vessels were made ready, laden 
with horses, and other animals, plants, seeds and im- 
plements for cultivation Artificers of various trades 
were engaged, and a quantity of gaudy kmck-knacks 
was placed on hoard Numerous volunteers came for- 
ward for the expedition Twelve missionaries, placed under 
the chaige of Bernard Bull, accompanied the voyagers, 
in order to administer spintual blessing to the natives of 
the New World Instructions to Columbus.— The 
admiral was ordered by the sovereigns to labour m all 
possible ways to convert the Indians to Christianity 
They were to he treated “ lovingly” and honoured with 
presents Any one treating the Indians ill was to be 
severely punished by Columbus * - 

Para 18 Fonseca’s unfriendly attitude to 
Columbus — Fonseca made many eftorts to thlvart 
Columbus’s wishes, but lie now being at the height of 
royal favour, easily baffled them 
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•CHAPTER VI. 

" (Pages 129— m ) 

SECOND VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


Para. i. - Second voyage, Sep. 25, 1493.— 

On the 25th September the squadron left Cadiz for the 
Canary Islands, and after taking in provisions there, sailed 
from Ferro on the 13th October The voyage was remark- 
ably prosperous, and the ships came within sight of land on 

the 3rd November Arrival at an island, called 
afterwards Dominica. The day of arrival being a 
Sunday, the first island to which Columbus came was 
named Dominica* 

Paba. 2 Maria Galante, Gnadaloupe.— A small 
island was called Mana Galante, and a larger one, Gua- 
daloupe which was inhabited by a race of cannibals , 

Paba. 3 Passing several islands, ■ reached 

Hispaniola. — After passing Montserrat, Antigua, St 
Martin, and Santa Cruz, he arrived at a fertile island, 
then called St John, now Porto Bico On the 22nd 
November, the admiral reached Hispaniola and found the 
colony and the fort at La Namdad entirely destroyed. 
Guacanagan reported that the settlers quarrelled among 
themselves, and took to evil courses. A neighbouring 
Indian chief named Caonabo burnt the tower and killed 
or dispersed the garrison Guacanagan had done his best 
to defend the Europeans. The cupidity and 'profligacy 
of the settlers were so gross that they fell victims to 
the vengeance of the natives 

Paba 4 Colony founded at Isabella.— Columbus 
selected a site for another settlement, about 40 miles to the 
east of the present Cape Haytien This he called Isabella. 
The Spaniards worked hard to build the first European town 
in the New World" The work did not progress well Dise- 
ases prevailed among the -settlers Their discomforts and 
fatigues were extreme * Provisions and medicines began 
to fail, and for some time, Columbus himself was confined 
to a bed of sickness. 
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Paras 5—15 Columbus's despatch in ti.0 
fora of instructions to Antonio do Torres.— The 

admiral sent a despatch containing an account of the state 
of the colony, to the Coui t of Spam in J anuary, 1494, in 
the form of some instructions to one Antonio de Torres, 
the Receiver of the Colony, who was to wait upon the 
monarchs to discharge his errand The despatch began 
■with a complimentary address and a general statement 
of the discoveries made for \s hich the sovereigns thanked^ 
him Reasons were then set forth to account for his 
not being able to send more gold, and suggested the 
building of a fortress near the gold mines, — a proposal 
approved of by the sovereigns Then he touched upon 
the subject of some of the defects in the piovisions sent 
for the settlers, which the sovereigns oidered Fonseca 
to remedy A proposal concerning slavery was then 
made He said that he had sent home some Indians 
from the Cannibal Islands as slaves to he taught Casti- 
lian, and to serve as interpreters and help the work > of 
conversion He went on to Bay that by doing so, he 
v oUld enable them to give up cannibalism, and to gam 
souls by hemg converted, and would also he raised high 
in the ( estimation of the othei Indians Their High- 
nesses advised the admiral to see if it could he managed 
there Ho then made a definite proposal for the establish- 
ment of slave-trade He suggested that a certain number 
of caravels should he annually sent with the things ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of the colony, and the 
cargoes he paid for in slaves taken from amongst the 
cannibals The monarchs rejected the proposal by order- 
ing it to be suspended for the present It is certainly 
creditable for them that they rejected the proposal, even 
at tho prospect of great pecuniary gam 

Para, 16, Misery and disaffection in tlie co* 

Ionics — The colonies v ere now in a most disordered state 
Sickness prevailed Men of all ranks were obliged to 
labour manually, so they were extremely dissatisfied. 
Complaints were so loudly hemg made of , the seventy, 
of his dealing with those under him, that there was a 
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mutiny headed by Bernal Diaz, which was soon put 
down Fort St. Thomas founded — The colonists were 
somewhat cheered on hearing of gold mines Golumbus 
personally went to tlio mining district of Cibao, where 
the Fort of St Thomas was built 

Para 17 Bosire for further discovery-— The 
sovereigns - desired that Columbus should' prosecute fur- 
ther discoveries He therefore nominated a council to 
manage the government in his absence, which' was to be 
presided" over by bis brother Don Diego Don Pedro 
Margariter Was appointed captain-general He then put 
to sea on the 24th Apnl, 1494. 

CHAPTER TO 

(PAGES 149—159 ) 

Paras 1—2 Jamaica discovered, 1494.-— 

The admiral then made many important discoveries, the 
chief of which were Jamaica, and a group of islands called 
the “Garden of the Queen.” The navigation amongst 
these islands was so difficult that Columbus had no sleep 
for 32 days He then went to San Juan to capture can- 
nibals there The voyagers then returned to Isabella on 
the 29th Septembei, 1494 

Para. 3 IHnSSS Of ColumbUS.— At Isabella 
Columbus remained ill for five months, where he found 
his brother, Bartholomew Columbus, whose presence gave 
him much pleasure. Antonio de Forres there arrived 
with provisions and other necessary 'tilings for the colony 
Bisorgauisartioa of the colony —Columbus found 
his colony '‘m a state of disorganization, tlio Indians hav- 
ing risen against the Spaniards , and Father Buil, Don 
Pedro Margarite and other leading Spaniards' had sot 
sail for home. 

Para 4 Injudicious command to Margariio. 

— Columbus had cammandod Margante, before his de- 
parture, to go through the country with four -hundred 
men, with the object of inspiring the natives with' awe' 
and of freeing .the colony from supporting- these four - hun- 
dred meh. - 
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* PAn.\ 5 Oppression of the Indians. — The Spa- 
niards, under “ “Margante, went straggling over the coun- 
try. They consumed the provisions of the poor natives 
"Waste, rapine, injury and insult attended them everywhere 
The Indians were on the look-out for some open outbreak , 
and had it not been for the timely arrival of Columbus, the 
Spanish colony in Hispaniola might again have been utterly 
destroyed 

- Paha 6 Flg&t TTitll the natives — 1 Caonabo 
was now threatening the garrison of the Fort of St Thomas, 
and Cruatignana, the cacique of Macorix, besieged the foit of 
Magdalena, near Isabella Columbus inarched upon the 
fort, and utterly defeated the Indians Transmission 
of slaves. — From Isabella Columbus sent back, on the 
24th February 1495, four Spanish ships chiefly laden with 
Indian, slaves, most of whom weie captured at the fort of 
Magdalena 

Para. 7 Defeat and slaughter of the Indians 
in the Vega Real — Caonabo still continued to molest St 
Thomas The Spaniards utterly put to flight a host of 
Indians, assembled on the plains of the Vega Real A 
horrible massacre then followed Many of them were 
condemned to slavery, Caonabo alone remained at first 
uncaptured, hut was afterwards taken by treachery 

Para. 8 Guauiag capture of Caonabo —Ojeda 
captured Caonabo m a very elev er but tieacherous waj’ 
He carried with him gyves and manacles, all made of 


brass, or steel, exquisitely wrought and, well polished, 
■which were highly prized by the Indians, and Ojeda 
said that he had brought these as a valuable present 
from the admiral On the pietext of showing Caonabo 
how to put them on, Ojeda succeeded in setting him’ on 
his own horse and in putting the fetters on him. Ojeda 
then sat behind Caonabo on horse-back, darted off foi Isa- 
bella and brought the Indian cluef bound before Columbus 
who sent him to Spain for trial 

. . ? G-cld tribute imposed —These petty 

fights took place early in 1 495, Columbus imposed a 4rl 
buto upon4he whole population of Hispaniola Even In 
dian, above 14 years of age and living in or about the mm 
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jng districts wm? to pay cvoiy dirce months a little bellful 
of gold : every-other person w ns to pay an an aba o£-cotton 
Brass or fiopper tokens were given, to tha-Indiarts 'as a sign 
of their basing paid tribute A XG'mr^blo-Xn&iaSl 
SCkomo.-^GaftNonoc, cacique of the Vega Real/ proposed 
that bo quid establish a large farm, extending from Isa- 
bella to S£ Domingo, for the cultivation of corn and manu- 
facture of bread, provided! that his people were exempted 
from paying the gold tribute. But this proposal wits re- 
jected. 

Paha io —Bo jiaainj of tho systom of jftopar- 
tiaiontos. — Thews demands were afterwards modified or 
changed. .In 14 90, service instead of tribute was demanded 
of certain Indian villages, of n Inch the natives’ll ere ordered 
to make and work the Spanish farms This is tho begin- 
ning of tho system of-Jicpat Ittmcntas or JSncomicnda » 

Pakas. i 1—12 Viovro of Columbus on slavory- 

— Long before these insuirections and defeats of the Indians, 
Columbus formed his views on. the question of slavery An 
early as tho 14th October, 1 192, while Bpcakmg of the con- 
struction of a fori, in Ins dmry, ho -said that it would 
be all unnecessary, as tho Indians were very simplo 
and inoffensive, and dial they could be readily taken 
to Castillo .or kept in the island as captives, according 
as their Highnesses would be pleased to order Jus - 
trftcation of Columbus. Columbus was neither an ava- 
ricious, nor a cruel man, but on the contrary ho was 
very pious c Slave-trade was not m those days considered 
ven obnoxious, and -Columbus was used to it. Moreover 
lie was anxious to reduce, by tlus means, the expenses of 
these Indian possessions 

Paiu 13 Tho soruples of tho moaarclis to 
tolor&to slave-trade. — The sovereigns were even 
then very tender about slavery. They intimated Bishop 
Fonseca not to receive the sole piocecds of tlio slaves that, 
were brought by Torres, until they would bo enlightened 
on tlio propriety of tho question by learned theologians 
and lawyers 

Paha 14. Distr03D of th.0 natives.— Many of 
the free Indians, intending to starve the Spaniards out. 
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aid not sow or plant anything. Though the Spaniard* 
Buffered bitterly from famine, they began to molest the 
Indians all the more. So -a largo number of them died of 
hunger, sickness and distress. 

Paras. 15—16 A Spanish, Commissions; of 
Inquiry (1495.) — Juan “Aguado was sent by the sove- 
reigns as a Commissioner of Inquiry who reached Isabella 
in October, 1495 The high-handed proceedings of this 
man made -Columbus willing to return to the Court Plots 
to nnn Columbus The report given out at home by Bull and 
Mnrgante told against the interests of Columbus They 
complained of (1) lus tyrannical government, (2) his dis- 
regard of distinctions ,o£ rank , (3) and his excessive zeal 
for .discovery. Evidences to substantiate these chaiges 
were not far to seek Both the Spanish hidalgoes and the 
Indians laid all their miseries at the door of Columbus 

Columbus sets sail for Spain, Marsh 10th, 
1496 .—To rebut these charges Columbus left Isabella 
on the 10th March, 1496, in the ‘ Aina/ while Aguado 
sailed in another ship. 

Para. 17 Homeward voyage extremely mi- 
serable. — The voyage home was exrtemely miserable. 
Provisions failed to such an extent that the crew were 
prevented, only by the exercise of Columbus’s authority, 
from killing and eating the Canbs who were on board 
After a voyage of three months, the two ships entered the 
Bay of Cadiz, June 11th, 1496, and again after a month’s 
colay Columbus received a summons to proceed to the 
Court at Burgos His •pOMp'iiOn 0/i COttrt. Colum- 
bus adopted the same means of dazzling the eyes of the 
people as he had done on the last occasion , but his pro- 
cession did not receive a hearty reception from the people. 
The sovereigns, how ever, seem to have received him kindly. 
They listened with sympathy to his story of the difficul- 
ties, and heard with satisfaction of the recent discovery of 
the gold mines 


CHAPTEB VIII 

(PAGES 160—171) 

i The scruples of th.e sovereigns about 
slavery subsided— In 1496, Don Bartholomew* Co- 


Para 
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lumbtis sent to Spain three hundred slaves from Hispani- 
ola. He had previously informed the sovereigns that 
certain caciques "were killing the Castilians, and they had 
ordered that all those, who should be found guilty, should 
be sent to Spain 

Paha. 2 Criminals sent to the Indies— in 

1497, two injudicious edicts were published by the Catho 
he sovereigns, — one, authorising the judges to transpoi t 
criminals to the Indies , the other, allowing criminals to 
go out, at their own expense, to Hispaniola and to serve foi 
a time under the orders of the admirals 

Para 3 R 3 pa,ltisientOS — In 1497, letters patent 
were issued from the sovereigns to the admiial, authoriz- 
ing him to grant licpaj hnnentos of the lands in the Indies 
to the Spamaids The Indians had not come to form 
portion of a repartimiento at tins period 

Paras 4—5 Eoa Bartholomew Columbus's 

gOVOriLI&eilt. — Don Bartholomew’s administration of 

Hispaniola gave rise to very disastrous results St. 
Domiftgo founded. In his letters to the Home Govern- 
ment, Columbus had spoken of building a fort m the 
vicinity of some mines which he had discovered to the 
south On his entrance into the Bay of Cadiz, he learnt 
that their Highnesses had approved of his suggestion He 
sent orders to his broth' r to found this southern settle- 
ment. Bartholomew Columbus accordingly pro needed 
southward and fixed upon a port where he commenced 
building a fortress which 1 e called St Domingo 

Paras 6—8 Xar&gu& peaetsated. — Xaragua 
was a part of Hispaniola « inch" had not yet been pene- 
trated. It was ruled by a cacique named Bohechio In- 
tending to enter into Xaragua, the Lieutenant-Governor 
proceeded at the head of one hundred men On his in- 
timating that his errand was peaceful, a large body of 
Indians desisted from fighting He was conducted some 
thirty leagues further to the city of Xaragua where ho 
was cordially received and hospitably entertained Tri” 
but3 imposed. The Lieutenant-Governor then demanded 
tribute of them It was at last decided that-Bohechio should 
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pay tribute m cotton and cazalu-bread Don Bartholomew 
then ie turned to Isabella, aiid afterwards sot out on a 
journey to lus new fort of Sfc Domingo, collecting tribute 
by the way, when the Spaniards must have suffered much 
The Indians complained loudly of the tribute imposed 
upon them The great cacique Guarionex headed an 
insurrection which however was soon put down 

Paim.s 9—10 D is: outsat of tha Sp&nisli oolo- 

ILiOtS — Messengers from Bohechio and Anacaona informed 
the Lieutenant Governor that the tribute of that country 
was ready for him Accordingly he went to fetch it Dur- 
ing his absence, the discontent among the Spaniards mani- 
fested itself distinctly The adventurers who had come 
from Europe had now to experience dire disappointment 
and starvation, and undergo hard labours under the_ com- 
pulsion of some foreigners, instead of having their ‘ golden 
dreams’ realised So they broke out into an opon^nwrrec- 
tion under the leadership of Roldan Columbus, on his de- 
parture, had left this Roldan as chief justice in the island 
He wished to return to Spam, and demanded that a certain 
caraval, newly built by the Governor, should be launched 
for the purpose, which w as not practicable for want of tac- 
kle Roldan and his followers became more and more in- 
subordinate, and at last they left Isabella m a body 

Paras 11 — 13 Fliglxt of GrA&rioaO'S — The poor is- 
landers were now oppressed both by the rebels and the loy- 
al Spaniards They were also tempted by Roldan to join 
him From all these causes, Guarionex fled to the territories 
of Maxobanex, tho cacique of a hardy race Don Bartholo- 
mew pursued the fugitive, and defeating the troops of Maao- 
banex in some petty tights, he sent a messenger to the 
cacique to inform him that he must give up Guarionex 
Maiobanex declined to accept the proposal, host 

tllQ glB jt At this, Don Bartholomew burnt several 
villages, and came within a short distanco of the camp of 
the cacique, who, in the meantime, convened an assembly 
of his people, and they urged that Guarionex should be 
pen up Their generous cacique, however, replied that 
he would rather suffer all manner of hardships than given 
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tip his guest Their capture When Guarionex found 
that Maiobanex’s people were not favourably disposed to- 
wards him, he left, out of his own will, their territory 
Meanwhile, -his generous host, with his whole family, was 
captured and Guarionex himself was shortly afterwards 
taken, and put m chains at Foit Concepcion 

CHAPTER IX. 

(PAGES 172— 189 ) 

Par as 1—3 C slumtas’s third voyags —The 
discovery of the continent of America was made during 
Columbus’s third voyage which is still very memorable on 
account or Ins suSeungs, and the discoveries made The 
instructions given by the sovereigns to the admiral in 
1497 ran to the eSect that the Indians were to be le- 
duced into subjection “ bemgnantly,” and converted to 
Christianity, with the holy sacraments administered to 
them He set sail from the port of San Lioar on the 80th 
May, lJfiS, with six vessels and two liundered men and 
the required number of sailors „ Prom Gomera, one of the 
Canary Islands, Columbus sent three vessels to Hispaniola, 
intimating their commanders that he was going to the 
Cape Verde Islands and thence he intended to navigate 
to the south of those islands, until he should airive under 
the equinoctial line 

Para 4 Cips Voids Islands — Columbus reach- 
ed the Cape Verde Islands on the 27th June, (1498) and 
left them on the 4th of July Thence he proceeded to the 
South-west He found the floating mass of sea-weed again 
The wind was suddenly hushed, and the heat was intole- 
rable and extraoidinary, and it lasted eight days 

Paras 5—7 Columbus sails westward —The 
admiral then took a westerly course On Sunday, the 
r- 22nd July, the sailors saw numbers of birds gomg from 
the South-west to the North-east On Thursday, the 31st 
J uly, land was suddenly seen towards the South-west about 
15 leagues off This was named Trinidad The admiral's 
course had been towards the Caub islands He now 
turned towards Trinidad, making for a Caps, which he 
named “ La Galera,” 
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OHAPT.EE X. 

{PAGES l«)0-^203 ) < 

¥\r\.,X Columbus’s'arrival-fti Hispaaiola'— 

On the 30th August, 1498, Columbus arrived' at* Hispanio- 
la He found tho colony m a state of Utter confusion'* 
which was caused by the revolt of Roldan * ’"Five vessels 
left tho port of St Domingo, laden with six hundred slajes, 
of whom, \v >0 hundied were given to the masters of "the 
ships in payment of freight TiatU iu IpgWDOd aud 
slaves proposed. — In in? letters to the sovereigns, Co- 
lumbus advocated a trade in slaves and logwood The plan 
of slave-bar lev proposed by him was as follows - — The colo- 
nists were to have money at Seville, proportional/ to the 
number of slaves sent, from the masters of tho vessels car- 
rying them, who were to pay for their maintenance during 
the voyage This money w ould be spent, according to tho 
orders of the colonists, m buying such goods as might be 
considered necessary 

pAnA. 2 The Roldan revolt brought to a' 

OIOSO — The dispute between Roldan’s followers and Co- 
lumbus was, after two years’ negotiation, brought to a close 
Roldan kept his chief justiceship, and his friends received 
slaves and land The admiral gave slaves andb epartimien- 
los to those followers of Roldan who chose to stay in the 
island, and placed under a cacique a certain number of 
matas or ca7abi shoots, and so many montones or small 
mounds of earth to plant the shoots on , and Columbus 
oidered that the cacique oi his people should till these lands 
for the ownei theieof The reparlimiento now consisted 
not only of lands, but also their tillage Fifteen of Roldan’s 
followers, who returned to Spam, received a number of 
slaves 

Pabas 3-4 Tho Q-xmu’ 3 iadigaaticm.—The 
queen was extremely indignant at these proceedings of the 
admiral, and said that he had not been authorised by her 
to give her vassals to any one She then had a proclama- 
tion made at Seville, Granada and other places that the 

owners of the Indians given to them by the admiral, and 

not of those that had been taken in just war and brought 
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before, should at once, undei pain of death, send them 
(Indians) back to Hispaniola This prdclamation shows 
that according to Queen Isabella, there were some Indians' 
who could justly be made slaves This is rather mex- 
r plicable, as there is no evidence to piove that' the Indians 
x given to Roldan’s followcis were captured in a different 
way ftom those who had been sent over formeily 

Para 5 The affairs of Hispaniola. —Colum- 
bus had m the meantime, settled the Roldan levolt, and 
other smaller ones , the Indians having been reduced into 
subjection, were now. to be brought together in populous 
villages s6 as to be taught the Christian faith m a more 
convenient way, the ro\\al revenues would, he thought, m 
tluee years, amount to sixty millions of leals 

Para 6 Columbus’s enemies •working at 

COUrt — Columbus had bitter enemies at court They 
were for ever telhng tales against him, and suggesting that 
this foleigner was doing mischief The unsuccessful ad- 
venturers, who lia'd letumed fiom the new world, fanned* 
the flames of the bitter feelings against him The admiralV 
son, Ferdinand, has given a vivid picture of some of the 
charges brought against his father 

PARA 7 SSriOUS dis Satisfaction —The clam- 
our against Columbus was supported by serious grounds 
of dissatisfaction m the state and prospects of* the colony 
Soon after the arrival of the five vessels fiom St Domingo 
which first brought the hews of the Roldan levolt, the' 
sovereigns seriously took up the question of suspending 
Columbus, They at last resolved to send a man who 
should take the civil as well as 'judicial authority mto his 

own hands Bobadilla appomtsd Governor vice Co- 
lumbus, suspended Francis de Bobadilla was ‘^au- 
thorized by them, on March 21, 1499, to proceed legally 
against the rebels in Hispaniola On the 21st “May, 1499," 
this officer was appointed Governor and an order was 
issued that all aims and fortresses m the Indies should be 
given up to him On the, 26th> of the" same month the 
, sovereigns gave him a letter to Columbus on the .subject* 

, Paras- 8 — 9, Bobadilla’s arrival at Eispani - 
Ola,', — Bobadilla" vTaB not^eht from'-Spaim until the* begins 
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lung of July, 1500, and did not arrive at Hispaniola till 
the 2.3rd August of tlie same year. His character Bo* 
badillas appointment was a sad instance of wrong judg- 
ment Prom his narrowness of. mind and distinctness of 
prejudice, he. was supposed to be liigh-pnncipled and 
direct in his dealings. As a governor he was a sad failuro 
on account of his one-sidedness I£is high-handedness. 
The first thing that Bobaddla did on his arrival at St 
Domingo, was to take possession of Columbus’s house, 
and then to summon the admiral before him Columbus 
and his brother oftered no resistance, and Bobaddla put 
them An chams, and sent them to Spam. Accusations against 
Columbus Accusations came thickly against the brothers 
The people complained that Columbus had compelled them 
to work at the new buddings, and starved them , had in- 
flicted severe punishment on men gudty of petty offences , 
and that he had not baptised the Indians, ** because he 
desired slaves rather than Christians” Jlemails on the 
complaints Considering the difficulties he had to en- 
counter, many of these charges, if impartially examined, , 
would have furnished some proofs of his firmness and 
wisdom as a governor 'The charge of not' baptising the 
Indians was perhaps preferred by some clergyman, and 
most probably came from Europe. 

Babas, lo—ii Columbus seat homo in chaias- 

— Columbus was sent home m chains He urged that they 
must not he taken oft, unless by royal command, and would 
ever keep, them by him, ordering that they should be buried • 
with, him In Ins sorrow, his religious turn of mind, and> 
therthought that posterity would appreciate him and feel 
for him, comforted him much "Whatever may be said of 
his general policy, it is a matter of regret that he was 
removed from his office, when there appeared some chanco 
of solidityAn his administration. 

CHAPTER XI. 

(PAGES 201—236 ) 

Para. i. Columbus’s first 'and second return- 
to Spain contrasted. — While -returning to Spam after 
his first-voyage, Columbus was a -conqueror, now he war 
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b. prisoner , then lie was the darling of the people, now he 
was the unpopular victim of base slanderers Reaction at 
court in Columbus’s favour — The idea at last struck the 
Spaniards that Columbus had given Spam’a new world, but 
Spam in return bound him m chains So there was a reaction 
of public opinion in his favour. The sovereigns immediate- 
ly issued orders for his liberation, and invited him to at- 
'tend the court at Granada, forwarding money to enable 
him to maintain his rank They then received him with 
the usual marks of distinction. 

Paha. 2. King Ferdinand’s attitude.— Ferdi- 
nand, however, was rather pleased at his being removed 
from office He had repented of the concession by which 
Columbus was to receive one-eighth of the profits of the 
newly discovered land and to be its governor He probably 
apprehended that Columbus aftei attaining to power would 
at last throw off allegiance altogether. 

Para 3 Columbus pleads Ms cause before 

tile Queen. — The Queen granted Columbus a private 
interview. He pleaded his cause simply but earnestly. He 
described the difficulties he had to encounter and the in- 
trigues of the enemies, and urged that the accusations were 
piompted by their disappointed ambition and jealousy 

Para. 4. The Queen’s reply.— While she fully 
appreciated his services and knew the rancour of his ene- 
mies, Isabella was afraid that he had given some cause for 
complaint ; he was accused of acting with seventy and his 
act of enslaving a number of innocent Indians was quite 
contrary to her distinct orders Consequently the Queen 
was m a manner compelled to depute a commissioner to 
investigate matters mthe Indies and give her a true report^ 
and to send Columbus home if he was found guilty of excess 
She was, however, disappointed in her agent, but she was 
resolved to punish Bobadilla for his misdeeds, and at that 
stage she could not promise to reinstate Columbus in his 
office at once. 

Para. 5 Bobadilla’s tyranny.— Bobadilla’s 
first object was to discover gold So he took a census of 
the natives and assigned them all as slaves to the colomsts 
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The brutal treatment of the slaves was terrible Such was 
the seventy of the system that in spite of Bobadilla s reduc- 
ing the royally from one-third to one-eleventh of, the gold 
found, the revenue increased c ons iderably 

OVANDO’S GOVERNMENT. 

Para 6 . Ovando appointed governor. — 

character — When the sovereigns heard of these cruelties, 
they sdected Ovando as Governor of the Indies One could 
judge, from his previous career, that he was well-fitted to 
rule justly and mercifully His presence expressed autho- 
nty, and it was the general impression that he was fnendly 
to justice, humble, honourable both in words and deeds, 
and that he hated all avarice and covetousness 

Paras 7—8 ‘Written instructions to Ovando 

(1501 ) — The monarchs gave Ovando both -verbal and 
w ntten instructions The written instructions lan to the 
effect that the Indians should be treated mercifully and as 
free vassals like those of Castile, they were to pay tribute, 
and for their helping the Government m getting gold, they 
v ere to be paid daily wages, that all those Spaniards who 
had then been hving in the Indies, should at once return 
and make room for a new set of men; who should go out 
with Ovando, that no Jews, Moors, or new converts were 
to go to the Indies or to remain there, but only negro slaves 
were allowed to migrate to the new world 

Para 9 Impeachment of Bobadilla —Bobadilla 
was to undergo the ordeal of a "residencia ” — a kmd of exa- _ 
tarnation or general impeachment, to which, authorities, 
w hen going out of office, weie very often subject 

Paras 10—20 Verbal instructions to Ovando, 
on the duties Of a Governor —On the eve of Ills depar- 
ture, Ovando received a lecture upon the duties of a gover- 
nor The King, the Queen, and Antonio de Fonseca were 
present on the occasion (1) The new governor was to 
look to what concerned the reverence and worship of God, 
to the condition and capacity of the men about him and to 
appointing good men -to office, dnd to a salutary change tf 
authorities now and then (2) That he should use moderation 
in making rcpartimicntos and tributes, and that Ins personal 
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expenses were riot to exceed' reasonable limits* ' (3) That life 
should never ’ftiakebixhself judge m a cause, arid that culprit's 
Here to be tried in the • ordinary way 1 ' (i) 'Ihat he' should 
not listen to tale-beards, arid should not tiy to avenge 
himself under the slightest provocation,^ but rather -‘evil 
sayings were best to be overcome by" nobleness. (5) That 
lie , should grant free audience and liberty ' of ‘speaking 
frankly to all his people uhder all circumstances (6) That 
he should hold a good example before his people an his 
own personal deeds 'and words '"(7) That he should not 
be over-inquisitive about knowing thd private acts of his 
people, and tlujt petty oficnces not duly brought to official 
notice, should he overlooked (8).> . That he was to fen- 
courage the energetic and discourage the idle. (9) That 
with regard to liberality, he should conduct himself with 
due reserve, so that undue 'liberty might not he taken 
(10). That, in conclusion, he was to govern as he wfeuld 
be governed, and that he should regulate himself with 
despatch m business, , courage in difficulties, , brevity 1 in 
executing useful determinations, and sober reasoning i in 
all matters, and under all circumstances ’ 

para 21 Remarks on ike Instructions —The 

above instructions testify to the watchful care of the 
sovereigns for their Indian possessions and to their sagacity 
xv Inch is so -manifest that it naturally strikes the learned 
reader to enquire whether Machiavelli’s Prince had yet 
been published and whether King Ferdinand could have 
read it Indeed it was about twelve years after that 
Machiavelli alluded to the Pmnce as a small unpublished 
work 

Para 22 Ovaado’s arrival at St. Domingo — 

Leaving the port of San Lucas on the 13th of February, 
1502, Nicholas de Ovando reached St Domingo after some 
difficulty, on the 15th April, and assumed the reins of bis 
new government ' ... 

Para 23 OvaU&o’S administration —Ovando 
announced the residerusia of Bob&dilla and placed Roldan 
under arrest. He tried his best to found settlements along 
the coast and endeavoured, at first, to carry out the merci- 
ful directions of the sovereigns towards the Indians 
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Orcmdo and Columbus contrasted^— Ovando vrats a knight 
o£ a religious order with a certain narrowness of views 
incident to his profession with no special culture and with 
little originality of character, Columbus, on the other 
hand, was a man of various accomplishments, large-minded 
enthusiastic, fluent, afiectionate and inventive Columhus 
had always treated the natives with humanity and consi- 
deration, Ovando soon began to rule them with an iron 
hand, 

Pabas. 24—25. An Indian reception-— Ana- 
caona, the Queen of Xaragua, had received the Admiral’s 
brother, Don Bartolome, on a former occasiqp. She is said 
to have entreated her brother (Bohechio) to obey the' Chris- 
tians Peter Martyrs account of Anacaoncts reception of 
the Addantado . — Peter Martyr furnishes an account of 
Anacaona's reception of the Adelantado The Queen and 
her brother received the lieutenant with all courtesy and 
honour. They brought the Spaniards to their common 
halL Here, after many amusements and exhibitions, sud-< 
denly there appeared m a large plain near the hall two 
great armies of soldiers, who began to fight fiercely in all 
earnestness. This deadly fight would have continued longer, 
had not the king, at the request of the Spaniards, stopped 
it 

Pabas ^ v, 29. Ovando’s visit to Xaragua — 

In 1503 some of Roldan’s old followers were settled in 
Xaragua and were a great trouble to the colony. There 
were constant disturbances between these Spaniards and 
the adjacent Indians. The Spaniards informed the gover- 
nor that the-Indians oLXaragua intended to rebel 'Ovando 
resolved to take a journey toXaragua’wbich was 70 leagues 
off from St Dommgo The governor set out well accom- 
panied with 70 horsemen and 300 foot-soldiers. A n«^ - 
C&oua’s reception of Ovando- — Anacaona, as on the 
former occasion, went out with a concourse of her subjects 
and with the usual festivities, to meet Ovando Various 
pleasures and amusements were provided for the strangers. 
The former followers of Roldan who were about the gover- 
nor told him that there certainly was an insurrection at < 
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hand, and that it should at once be quelled. A pretend* 

fid tournament, and massacre of ^Indian. chiefs. 

— Being thus convinced that an insurrection was intended, 
Ovando ordered that on a certain Sunday, after dinner, all 
the cavalry should get to horse, on the pretext of a tourna- 
ment The infantry, too, he caused to be ready for action. 
The poor Indian Queen rushed, most innocently, into the 
snare prepared for her. She with all lier caciques came to 
the quarters of Ovando to witness the tournament Mean- 
while the Spanish cavalry surrounded the building and the 
foot-soldiers were stationed at certain commanding posi- 
tions, and it so happened that on a sign being made by 
the governor, the Spaniards all at once rushed in and 
hound the caciques and Anacaona All the chiefs were 
burnt alive, Ovando’s quarters having been set lire to, and 
Anacaona, was afterwards hanged and the province was 
desolated Finally, the governor collected the former fol- 
lowers of Roldan in Xaragua and formed a town which he 
named " The city of the true peace ” 


Paiu 30. Columbus’s fresh enterprise -— 1 Colum- 
bus in the meantime was not inactive He had formed a 
theory that there existed some strait through which a 
passage might be made from the neighbourhood of St. . 
Dommgo to the golden regions of Asia He pressed the 
sovereigns to provide him with ships for a fresh expedition, 
having for its fresh object the discovery of this strait He 
seems to have written to Ferdinand reproaching him with 
the treatment he had received at his hands Fordiuuud’s 
litter to Columbus fon g Ferdinand wrote a veiy 
kind letter to Columbus, perhaps in reply to the above, 
which was well calculated to pacify his anger The letter 
confirmed all the privileges of the Admiral, assuring him 
that his children would enjoy all of them and permitting 
him to set out on the proposed expedition "without delay 

Paeas. 31 — 33. Th.3 JLQ'W voyage — --ft* danger. 
On the 9th May, preparations were complete and Colum- 
bus set sail from Cadiz with his brother, - Don Barthtf- 
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lomew, and Us second son, Fernando Alter a prosperous 
■vovage, he reached Jlartinique on the 13th June. His 
largest ship requiring repairs, Columbus asked Ovando for 
shelter at the harbour of St Domingo, -which -was denied 
him At this time, Columbus foresaw a hurricane and 
predicted it in due time : but Ovando disregarding bis sug- 
gestion, caused a fleet to depart for Spam, -which contained 
the richest cargo that had ever been sent from the Indies, 
particularlv a large nugget of gold -worth about Ail 6. 
But a daY after its departure, the Admiral’s prediction be- 
came terribly verified A funous tornado swept over the seas 
Of all the ships only one, -which contained the property of 
Columbus, reached Spain safe , of the rest, a few vessels 
somehow managed to return to the island, and the greater 
number foundered at sea. 

Paha. 34 Jaa&ica passed — Columbus, however, 
succeeded in keeping his fleet safe by sailing along the coast 
From the port of Azua, to the west of San Domingo, he 
proceeded to Jaquimo and after refitting his drips, set sail 
for Jamaica on July 14th, 1502 Passing that island, he 
met with varying winds and contrary currents in the archi- 
pelago of reefs, called the Queen’s Garden 

Paba 33 Insubordination of crsv^s —Owing 
to the slowness of progress, his crews set -up a clamour for 
the abandonment of the expedition. By degrees it amount- 
ed to insubordination but it was soon put down by Colum- 
bus with his usual cleverness 

Para. 36—37. An Indian vessel, and an In- 
dian pilot- — They soon reached the little island of Guana- 

ja, about 40 miles from Trtmllo, on the coast of Honduras. 
Here they came across a number of Indians m a strange^ 
looking canoe with a cargo of indigenous articles of trade. 
From among these Indians, Columbus selected one who 
agreed to accompany him as pilot, and indicated by signs 
his knowledge of a laud, not far distant, lying towards the 
east, where there were all the marks of civilisation, and 
which Columbus interpreted as the long-sought-for king- 
dom of Cathay Had he not been misled by this Indian 
priotj and had he steered steadily to the west for a few 
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hours moie, he would have reached Mexico, and been 
rewarded for his labours with its boundless riches 

Paba 38. Arrival at Cape Gracias ft Dios —Saii> 
ing along the coast of Hondwas, Columbus reached Cape 
Gracias a Bios on September 12. A month later he entered 
several bays on the Isthmus of Panama where he procured 
piovisions, and refitted his vessels, but did not receive any 
information either about Cathay or the Strait Attitude of 
the natives — The natives whom he met with were generally 
disposed to be friendly. On one occasion, however, a no- 
tary while taking down notes of the conversation held with 
one of the tribes, gave nso to a great alarm, the operation 
of writing having been regarded by' the natives as a spell. 

Para 39. Easterly course abandotted—On the 

5th December, the Admiral resolved to abandon lus easterly 
course Sow he encountered a severe storm which much 
affected his disabled ships At last after much difficulty, 
the Admiral gained the mouth of a river which lie named 
Bethlehem 

- Para. 40 Gold-producing territory of Quibia- 

— A Cacique named Qrnbia whose territory contained much 
gold, outwitted the Spaniards by conducting them to the 
gold mines of a rival cacique under the pretext of leading 
them to those of his own However, they acquired hero 
much gold and fancied the land to have been the Aurea 
Chersonessus of Solomon. A settlement formed — First a 
depdt then a village of huts near the mouth of the Bethle- 
hem, were formed for convenience m collecting gold Be- 
fore the formation of the settlement, Columbus returned to 
Spam for supplies 

Para 41 'War bstwsen the Spanish. settlers 
and the natives — Humours having roached tho Adelan- 
tado of a projected attack on the settlement by the natvves, 
he seized Quibia in his own palace, and kept lum as a hostage 
for peace" , .Butwhile being conveyed down the river, he 
managed to spring overboard and to escape by swimming 
under water to the shore, Henceforward the struggle be- 
tween the settlers and the natives beoame all the more terri- 
ble. An attack hi/ the Indians , — A boat’s crew of eleven 
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Spaniards who had sailed some way up the river, were 
attacked by savages in canoes and all the Spaniards were 
killed except one who carried the news to the settlement 

Para 42 Tho settlers in a. desperate situa- 
tion — The river being -dried up, it was impossible for the 
caravel left with the settlers to cross the bar They were in 
despair for not being able to carry the news of their condi- 
tion to the Admiral, who was ignorant of their desperate 
situation. At last a bold pilot named Ledesma offered to 
attempt to swim to the shore, succeeded m his attempt, 
communicated with the Adelantado and conveyed the news 
of the desperate state of affairs to the Admiral The settlement 
abandoned — The result was that all the settlers were taken 
on board the squadron, as it was found necessary to aban- 
don the settlement, and the caravel inside the harbour bar 

Para. 43 Thsir dflp&rtuiTO — Now there was no 
time to lose. Proceeding to Porto Bello, Columbus quitted the 
coast on May 31, and sailed northward towards Cuba, and 
in the middle of June, he arrived off the southern coast of 
Cuba where he obtained supplies of provisions from fnendly 
natives. 

CHAPTER XII. 

(PAGES 237—251) 

Paras 1—2 stay at Santa Gloria iu Ja- 
maica- — Contrary winds compelled Columbus to steer 
lus course for Jamaica, aud m the harbour of Santa Gloria 
he built temporary huts for the crew, on the deck, of the 
ships by running them ashore In order to maintain peace 
and amity with the natives Columbus strictly forbade the 
Spaniards to go ashore without permission Diego Mendez 
proceeded into the interior of the island and succeeded 
in establishing a regular market for the periodical supply 
of provisions. 

Paras 3—1. Tfc. 9 ir critical position — Their 
position wast most critical The journey through the 
midst of hostile Indian tribes to the easternmost point 
of J amaica would not have been safe , but the greatest 
obstacle in the way of communicating with the Govt. 
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of Hispaniola was the intervening strait of 40 leagues’ 
brondth, full of breakers and rushing currents. aaa,03*» 
coagor SOat to Ovftado* Diego Mendez came forward 
to undertake the almost impossible task of crossing tho 
strait m a canoe, as the bearer of a letter from tho Admi- 
- ral to Ovnndo, asking lum for a ship to release them, and 
of a despatch to the sovereigns DOSpltlJi to tllO 60- 
VOrOigUS In the despatch to the sovereigns Columbus 
gave n detailed account of Ins voyage ami a gloving des- 
cription of the riches of Vcragua The despatch was 
clmractcristised by the writer's strong religious 7Cal and 
fanatical superstition. Describing his reflections during 
a storm, he breaks into a rhapsody. Ho hears a mysterious 
voice in bin vision which points out "to lum, with a stem 
rebuke, the contrast between tho goodness oE God and his 
own bad faith, ma way which ought to liavo touched 
Ferdinand nearly. 

Pa«a. 5 Observations oa his religious Eoal- 

„ —Although this alleged vision may, at first sight, appear 
as only n device "to catch tho conscience of tho king,” 
yet wo should hear in mind that Columbus lived m an 
age fnr different from ours. He was as credulous as his 
contemporaries on the subject of the supernatural. It 
was not unnatural for his fertile imagination to give to 
wild fancies tho character of special revelations from God 
Paiias 6 — 7 Capture " Of IRTondos — Mendez ac- 

companied by a Spaniard and six Indians, set out along 
the coast, and arrived at the easternmost Capo of Jamaica. 
A tribe of savages attacked the pai ty, and earned them 
as captives His oscapo and safe arrival. Mendez, 
however, managed to effect his escape and to return to 
r' Santa Gloria an safety. He again set out on tho 17th 
July, l.*303, being escorted by the Adelantado, and Fieschi, 
a Genoese mariner for sorao time, and then proceeded 
alone to St Domingo, leaving Ins companions at Capo 
Tiburon Being informed here, that tho governor had 
left for Xarngua, ho made Ins way thither alone to repre- 
sent to Ovando tho necessity of sending speedy relief to tho 
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Admiral It was with reluctance that Ovando , at length 
empowered Mendez to proceed to St. Domingo to purchaso 
a ship for Columbus r ' ' v ^ \ 

Para 8 ^Suspense of tlis Admiral; th8 Mutiny 
of Porras —Month after month rolled on, still the unfortu- 
nate Spaniards at Santa Gloria received no tidings from His- 
paniola. Discontent prevailed amongst them At last, in 
January, 1504, there broke out on v open mutiny headed^by 
Frencesco Porras, who told Columbia that the people had 
determined to go away at once. The Admiral tried to soothe 
the mutineers by a temperate speech, but to no -purpose 
Taking possession of the newly purchased canoes, they set 
out on their journey towards Hispaniola 

Paras 9—10 Misconduot of tho meetineers. 

— As they proceeded on tlieir journey, the mutineers com- 
mitted serious outrages upon the natives, which destroyed 
the salutary effect of Columhus’s conciliatory policy Thrice 
they attempted to cross over to Hispaniola, and thrice they 
failed, m consequence of bad weather Abandoning, as 
hopeless, there design of reaching Hispaniola, the mutineers 
roamed over the island, committing excesses in all possible 
ways Its b&d Offaots. The influence of this misconduct 
was obvious (1) The trinkets and beads having lost the 
charm of novelty, the circulating medium became so depre- 
ciated that provisions were hardly available (2) The un- 
bounded respeet for the Europeans had given way to con- 
tempt, and the Indians refused to supply their wants any 
longer 

Paras h—12 Situation bettered by a pre- 
diction. — Columbus knew, from his astronomical know- 
ledge, that on a certain night a lunar eclipse would take 
place In order to re-establish his influence over the In- 
dians, he assembled the chiefs and reproached them with 
refusing to supply the Spaniards with provisions He told 
them that tlie moon should change her colour that very 
night m testimony of the divine vengeance that would fall 
on them At the appointed time the prediction was veri- 
fied, and the frightened Indians imploi ed Columbus’s inter- 
cession Soon the shadow having passed aw'ay from the 
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face of the moon, the savages, out of gratitude, continued 
to supply the Spaniards with provisions > - 

Para 13 "Ovando’s desp&tck.— Eight months 
aftei the departure of Mendez, a small caravel anclioied 
one evening just outside the harbour of Santa Gloria A 
certain Diego de Escober, standing at a distance from Co- 
lumbus shouted a message from Ovando, v herein lie ex- 
piessed his sympathy for the castaways and promised 
to send a ship soon to take them off Ovando also sent 
a letter with a small cask of wine and a side of bacon, as a 
“slight mark of his friendship ” The Admiral wrote a po- 
lite lettei to Ovando in reply and sent it through D’ Es- 
cober. 

Para u Conciliatory overtures to muti- 
neers. — Columbus represented himself as having refused 
to depart with D’Escober, because the caravel was too small 
to cany them all away He made overtuies for a reconcilia- 
tion to Porras, w Inch v ere scornfully rejected, and the mes- 
sengers weie sent back with threats of force 

Paras 15—17 The dispute brought to an 
iSSUe — Resolving to anticipate an attack which Porras in- 
tended to make upon the ships and stores, the Adelantado 
sallied out with fifty men to engage the mutineers In fu- 
rious struggle that ensued, the rebels sustained a complete 
defeat, Porras himself having been gamed off as a captive 
to the slups The Europeans were certainly lowered 
m the estimation of the Indians for resoi ting to arms for 
deciding their quarrel ' This complete victory made the 
lebels at once submit to the Admnal, who consented to 
pardon them, reserving their ling-leader, Porras, for-futuip 
punishment 

CHAPTER XIII. 

(PAGES 255—262) 

THE CLOSING' SCENE. 

Paras. 1—2 , .Arrival at St. Domingo —it was 
not till the 28th of June, .1504, that the Spaniards weie 
delighted, to see two caravels, — one sent by Mendez, the 
other by Ovando to their lelief. Contrary winds prevent- 
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ed the two vessels from reaching St Domingo "before the 
13th of August Differences with Ovando. Colum- 
bus was received by Ovando with the most punctilious 
courtesy , but differences soon arose as to the conflicting 
jmisdictions of the viceroy and the' governor, specially re- 
garding the case of Porras, whom Ovando insisted upon 
releasing from custody The governor moreover announced 
his intention of holding an enquiry as to the particulars of 
the revolt of Porras Columbus disputed the right of the 
governor to take upon himself the office of judge m such a 
matter This dispute was particularly detrimental to the 
private interests of Columbus, the revenues of whose pro- 
perty in the island had been collected under the authority 
of the governor X18&V8S for Spa in Columbus was 
therefore anxious to return to Spam, and started home- 
ward m the vessel winch had brought him from Jamaica 

Pahas 3—4 Decline of his fortune,—^ 18 evil 


star was now m the ascendant Twice his vessel nearly 
foundered His health was shattered by repeated attacks 
of gout He arrived at Seville on the 7th November, 
1 504, in the most miserable plight He could scarcely ex- 
pect encouragement from the sovereigns, as he had not suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the object of h is expedition, had 
lost his ships, and brought no gold Porras was released, 
and had influence at court which enabled him to excite 


prejudice against Columbus 

. ^ a A£t 6 Dsath of Queen Isabella, Novem- 
ber 26, 150% — Prostrated by sickness, ruined m fortune, 
Columbus was now to receive the death-blow He remain- 


ed at Seville, and being too unwell to make a journey him- 
self, he sent his son Diego to court to manage his affairs 
for him Ho was sorely grieved at heart not to have re- 
ceived any news from court The cup of his misery was 
full to the bnm by the dread event of Queen Isabella’s 
death, which happened on the 26th November, 1504 
Oppression of the Indians. The great benefactress of 


the Indians had now passed away Notwithstanding all 
her strict orders for the well-being of the Indians, their 
condition was far from being satisfactory. They were 
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enslaved, received neither spiritual instruction, nor wages 
for their labouf, They were treated like dogs and they 
literally starved for want of proper maintenance. 

Para. 7. Petition of Columbus & Ferdinand’s 

injustice- — Ever since his return from the fourth voyage, 

Columbus had done little else than petition and negotiate 
about his rights He proposed to sacrifice the arrears of 
liis revenue and urged that Diego should be made viceroy 
of the Indies in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment. Not flatly refusing, Ferdinand only temporized and 
referred the matter to the Board of Discharges of the Royal 
Conscience which also acted according to the known wishes 
of the fang. 

Paras. 8—9 Tbe closing scene of his life — 

His old age was followed by endless misery. Poverty with 
high station and debt and the delay of suitorship at tbe 
close of his career were too galling for him. Shortly after 
the arrival of Philip and his queen, Columbus had written 
to their Highnesses, deploring Ills inability to come to them, 
through illness, and to offer them a most valuable service. 

Sis death, May 20, 150S„— But on the 20th May, 
1506, Columbus died at 'Valladolid His remains were 
brought to Seville and buried in the monastery of Las Cue- 
vas, afterwards they were removed to St. Domingo, and in 
modem times, were earned to the Cathedral of Havana 


zero TIES 

OR 

HELPS’ LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 

CHAPTER I. 

/ P&gO 1. Seen by the hgkt ones — The ocean pos- 
sesses many real objects of dread, bntnot any fanciful ones 
as has been proved by our growing knowledge derived from 
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the cultivation of science m modern times, and actual ac- 
quaintance iv ltli facts Geographical knowledge slumber — 
There had been an utter standstill m the pursuit of geo- 
graphical studies for ages together, but now there bad just 
set m only a fresh activity' m this direction The widest 
dreams — The most extravagant fancies Fiction, — unreal 
or imaginary stones Fact, — actual events and things 
Legends, — unfounded narratives handed down from olden 
times , traditions Monsters of the deep — Animals of ab- 
normal size or shape living m the sea Jealous ten story, 
Always suspiciously appiehensive of then lespective do- 
mains being encroached upon Load-stone, — (Lit stone 
that leads or directs), magnetic lion-oie, having the pio- 
perties of atti acting iron, turning toward the north when 
freely suspended, and communicating these propei ties to 
iron or steel, thus fonning aitificial magnets 

p a ga 2. Fx hacl — Draw out Stagnant,— mobionlees 
not running m a curient Flying islands, “As for 
instance, the Island of St Biandon, 01 San Boiandan, a 
flying island, some ninety leagues m length, west of the 
Canaries So late as 1721, Spam sent an expedition in 
quest of this fabulous island In old French geogiaphical 
charts, it is placed 5° west of Ferro Ibland, of 29° N Lat 
All combined supernatural, — All these fictitious Liles 

went together to clothe the unknown region (—the un- 
explored lands and seas) with the nnagmaiy dieads of a 
w orld not guided by the law s of nature Deter, — pi event 

Ci ept,— steered their courses slowly Were hut ill-fitted 
Atlantic, — Were only too awkwardly built and im- 
perfectly equipped to stand the fury of the huge w av es of 
the Atlantic Ocean To beat the brunt of, — to enduie the 
violence of The now-mdiy leasable sextant, — the sextant, 
which is essentially necessary for navigation in modem 
times Tig Soxttolt, — (Lit the sixth part of a circle), 
— An instrument for measui mg the angular distances of 
objects by reflection, so called because, its limb conipi e- 
benris sixty degrees, or the sixth pai t of a cm Ip An- 
te olab 9, — A circular instrument for observing thestnis 
A projection of the sphere upon a plane, w itli -a graduated 
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rim and sights for taking altitudes of the sun and the 
stars, was known as an Astrolabe m the palmy days of 
Astrology Tha COZHp&SS, — An instrument, often called 
the Mariner's , Compass, used foi directing and ascertaining 
the course of ships at sea It consists of a cucular box, 
< containing a paper cai d marked with thirty-two points o£ 
dnection, and fixed on a magnetic needle, that always' 
points to the north, the variation excepted The needle, 
with the card attached to it, turns on a pivot in the centre 
of the box, winch is covered with glass 

Who indeed but imperfectly . . .pi opertuM, — “The directive 
power oN he magnet seems to have been unknown m Europe till 
late in the 12th centniy It appears, 4 how ever, on veiy good 
authority , that if was known in China and throughout the Eist 
gencrallj.at a veiy remote period The Chinese annals indeed 
assign its discoveiv to the year 2034 B C . Accor ling to one ac- 
count, a knowledge o£ the compass was brought to Europe by Marco 
Polo .It was long contended lb at tbc compass, at a nautical 
instrument, was first invented by Fiavio Gioja a native o£ Amalfi", 
about the 3 car 13ii2 For this there is no anUioiity whatevei, as 
- the compass was known ns a nautical instrument before lus time” 
*— Encyclopaedia . 

Would not the voyage home mountain of sea i — 

It was believed that a ship sailing from the coast would go 
down a great height of water , so a homeward voyage 
would be an impossible task of perpetually ascending the 
top of the mountain of sea 

Page 3. Omne xgnotum pro magmfico, — Everything, 

unknown is all the more magnificent But for the impulse, 
— had it not been foi the impetus The only true and 
saving faith, — The only true religion which could give 
salvation But on the other traders , — But let it not- 

be imagined that our object was only to carry on trade “ 
It t?, howevci , but just to acknowledge , — It is, however, only* 
doing bare justice to these explorers to admit Motive — im^ 
pellmg principle 

P ag0 4. Heathen — ( Lit — dweller of heaths,— henqe, . 
rustic) Pagan, idolater.- Efficacy, — the capability of pro-' 
rluraug the desired eftect 2£ere forms! COSHUUhioa 
■with tha Church, — The act of embracing the doctrines 
of Christianity only by undergoing the mere outward 
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ceremonial of baptism, and not necessarily tbe real con- 
version Of tllo Soul, The fatal consequences .. cont - 
ehunion, — The horrible results arising from not receiving, 
at least, the formal initiation into tho Christian Church — 
(Note — A heathen, however pious, was, according to the 
popular belief of the 16th century, sure to be doomed to 
eternal damnation, for want of his communion with tbe 
Church, while, a nominal Christian, however wicked, could 
not but obtain salvation ) 1 Wonderful inconsistency , — 
Strange and unaccountable incompatibihty of doctrines 
with personal conduct Account for, — explain Oversights, 

— mistakes And tlie maintenance 3iad in view, 

— The fact that people professed such rebgious tenets will 
go very satisfactorily to explain bow really noble-minded 
persons committed strange mistakes m adopting measures 
for carrying into eftect those very church doctrines, blinded 
as they were by the dazzling splendour and overwhelming 
importance of the principal object aimed at [1ST B — For 
instance Queen Isabella, ordered that the Jews should be 
expelled, from her dominions and tbe Inquisition should 
be established, simply for promoting tbe cause of Chris- 
tianity These inhuman measures w ere adopted by her, 
because she was under the impression that the laudable 
end would sanctify the cruel means ] Debased, — degenerat- 
ed Religious fanaticism, — ■W: jld and extravagant zeal for 
religion, amounting even to madness. Love of adventui e, 
— Instinctive fondness for a bold and hazardous mode of 
life Craving foi novelty, — natural yearning after the 
enjoyment of new Beenes and pleasures 

Pag© 5. Nothing trite, description, — There was 
nothing m the adventure that was rendered stale and un- 
interesting by frequent and hackneyed description given 
beforehand AmasonS> — Female warriors who cut off 
their right breast to enable them to use their weapons 
better , wailike or masculine women Mystic islands, — 
sach as, tbe Island of Su Brandon (See Flying islands, 
P-2), the Island of the Seven Cities, said to have been 
founded by seven bishops who had quitted Spam during 
tbe dominion of the Moors, or, the Islands of the Blessed 
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called by tlie Greeks “ Happy Islands,” and by the Ho- 
mans, “ Fortunate Islands.” These are imaginary islands 
somewhere in the west, where the favourites of the gods 
are conveyed at death, and dwell in everlasting joy. 
“Forms of a lower hemisphei e/’-^-Creatures and things 
of the other half of the globe ; they were believed to have 
their bottom turned upwards. (See Text P. 66.) Foun- 
tains of perpetual youth , — One such fountain was believed 
to be in one of the Bahama Islands It was supposed to 
possess the power of restoring youth. Mirage, — An optical 
illusion, nsmg from an unequal refraction, causing remote 
actions to be seen double, as if 1 effected in a mirror, or to 
appear as if suspended m the air (Here) — a hazy and 
indistinct impression Our infant world, — The then known 
world, as it was partly discovered, and so much smaller m 
size 

Those two continents, — viz — North and South Ame- 
rica Square massive-looking South-east, — Australia. 

Its Days of penel settlements,— Its colonisation by con- 
victs was first proposed after the separation of the American colo- 
nies from England A convict colony was first formed in New 
South Wales Oapt A Phillip, the first governor, arrived at Botany 
Bay u ith 800 convicts, on the 20th January, 1788 Between the 
years 1823 and 1833, the system of transporting convictB from 
England to Australia was at its full perfection In 1840, transpor- 
tation to New South Wales came to an end The discontinuance 
•of transportation to Australia was announced 6n the 10th February, 
1853 , but by an aet passed in 1857 transportation to Western 
Australia has been renewed Golden fort un es. — Gold was first 
discovered in Australia by Hr Edward Hargraves, on the 12th 
February, 1851 The gold fever soon became general, and the gold, 
since found in’ large blocks and in numerous places, has been of 
enormous amount The ‘ Victoria nugget,” a mass of virgin gold, 
weighing 340 ounces, was brought to England, from Australia, at 
this time. 

6 . Inverted , — turned upside down Gone , — 
a solid figure having a circle for its base, and its top termi- 
nating in a point oi vertex Scimetar shape, — shape like 
that of a short curved sword, with a convex edge Run- 
ning, — causing to pass, 'Doing Hie work of destructions, — 
Describing the world by a negative process, i e , by taking 
away, cancelling, or cutting off its portions. Eippogriffs , — 
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Fabulous animals, half horse, and half griffin , winged 
horses Anlht opophagi, — (Gr anih) opos, man, phago, to 
cat) Man-eaters, Cannibals 

The idea of the . escaped his tyrant,— The po. 

pular notion that the Roman empire extended ovei the whole 
earth contracts a little, z c, does not lemam as exalted as 
before, when we come to know how small the then know n 
world was , and we begin to tlnnk that when Ovid, the cele- 
brated Latin poet, was persecuted by Empei or Augustus, and 
was ordered by him to be banished to the banks of the 
Euxme Sea, he might have escaped the grasp of his per- 
secutor (Emperoi Augustus), had he been aware of the 
entire extent of the world, which was still left undiscover- 
ed, and the followers of the Emperor might not have pur- 
sued him, on account of then mistakon notion of the limits 
of the earth \Foot note The slave of impel uxl despoil , — 
An unfoitunate man, upon w'hom the penalties of the 
despotic government of Rome were inflicted, whether by 
confinement to the roj al prisons of Rome, or by banish- 
ment to the far-off dreaiy lands, — had only to suffer mise- 
ries m silence, and patiently to aw ait death for putting an 
end to them ] 

PagO 8. aseeitaincd confines , — the known 

limits The good PlaatagOUfit blood without avail 
to a man, — The noble disposition winch he had inherited 
from his noble ancestors, on Ins mother’s side, belonging to 
the Plantagenet line ot the soveieigns of England, had 
much to do with ft man (Prince Henry), &c The planta- 
genets w ere a 1 ace of fourteen English kings from Henry IT, 
1151, to Richard III,, killed at the battle of Boswortli, 
m 1485 They wore so oalled, because Geoffrey of Anjou, 
Henry’s father, wore, as his device, a sprig of planta-gemsta, 
or broom-plant Insatiate unwearied endeavours 

Capture Of Ceuta,— Ceuta was taken fiom the Moors of 
Africa, m 1415 The occasion for the campaign was 
this. The three sons of King John I. of Portugal, were 
anxious to receive the honour of knighthood It was 
suggested that an imasion of the Moorish city of Ceuta 
would offer an honourable and fitting opportunity for con- 
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ferrlng the rank of knighthood upon the piinces, while it 
would be carrying the sword of the avenger into the country 
of their former conquerors, and opening a door to the ad- 
vance of Clmstianity. Seplem — a misprint foi seplem (Sans, 
HIT sapta, seven) so called from its seven hills The toicn 
which .eastern woild, — This city, in olden times, called 
Septa (from the seven lulls in it), had been partly cons- 
tructed and fortified by the'Emperor Justinian It was 
the principal port of Moiocco, being the centre of 
commerce between Damascus, Alexandria, and other eastern 
places, and the nations of "Western Europe Its position 
v as one of great impoitance, form all the invasions of 
Spam and Portugal, it had been the point of muster for 
the Moorish armies and rendezvous of the corsaus 

Page Q. Planted a firm foot, — Secured a permanent 
possession His aims however, , aonquei vnq soldier , — • 
His aspiiations, were, however, turned to a goal far higher 
and nobler than the ordinary and low-thoughted aim of a 
warnoi of making conquests only Foi that aqe of the 
world, — Considering the scantiness of learning of that com- 
paratively less enlightened age of the world, viz , the loth 
centuiy Shieicd conjectuies — Clever guesses Fables of 
ehivah if, — Tales of noble and romantic deeds of heroes 
It belonged therefore, to qi eat men and princes, — Such tasks 
of hazard and uncertain results, should properly., he taken 
up by punces and great men 

Page 10 Is driven to to him, — Is impelled to 
undertake the enterprise, even if the nature of the under- 
taking he not congenial to him 

Page 11 WclUgpounded, — Well-founded, Tli&i 

f 3 J?Tj deling negative, — That point, — the name of 
which signifies a negative word, — which was considered 
us the faithest (southern) limit of the then known woild, 
and so impossible to be passed. Rested , — Remained satis- 
fied, The tlsing speaks of white sail , — The dimlj' visible 
appearances of white suds of the ships rising above the 
horizon Dream of promise , — a dream foi eshadowmg the 
realisation of his cherished hopes A contcmpoiary chr<b 
mclci , — an annalist living at the same time, 
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Page 12 Molestation , — annoyance, persecution 

TJie MOOTS) — Natives of the northern coast of Africa, 
comprising Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, <kc , called by the 
Romans, from the colour of the people, 2{auntama, the 
country of dark-complexioned people That circumstance , 
— viz , that of giving them shelter. More on account of 
its substance, — More for the expectation it held out, than 
for the actual benefit derived from it Rabbit, — a well- 
known small animal, allied to the hare, which feeds on 
grass, and other herbage, ,and burrows m the earth Multi- 
phed,— increased in numbor Rare, — naked, i e , destitute of 
regetation 

Page 13 That origin of so m ike likeness , — 

The act of distinguishing the points of difference in the 
midst of similarity, being the cause of so much discovery 
N B — Had they remained satisfied by considering “ this 
something” to be a cloud, like which it seemed at first 
from Porto Santo, Madeira would not have been discovered 
by them ) Making for , — proceeding m the direction of 
Captaincies,— Offices of captain Did not make much of 
his captaincy , — Did not turn the adv antages of his posi- 
tion (as a captain) to good account Endeavouring to make 
head against the rabbits, — Exerting his strenuous efforts to 
exterminate the breed of rabbits Plague, — (Lit ) — a stroke 
or blow from God , any great natural evil or calamity 
A plague of l0CUStS»--O n 9 of the ten plagues inflicted 
by God upon the Egyptians for persecuting the Israelites 

“And the locusts went up over all tao land of Egypt and rested 
In all the coasts of Egypt* very gnevons were they For they covered 
the face of the whole earth, so that tbs land was darkened , and 
they did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees 
which the hail had left* and there remained not any green thing in 
the trees, or in the herbs of the field, through all the land of 
Egypt M Exodnt X 14, IS. 

Fecundity , — fruitfulness j power of producing young 
in great numbers Exterminate , — Destroy utterly, Cos~ 
tnographical, — -geographical (Gr Cosmos, universe, grapho, 
I write) Had been at pains to accumulate , — Had been 
labouring hard to collect. 
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Pigs 14 Untoward^ — Unfavourable That which . 

.. island vis,, wood. Overshadowed \ — sheltered. Deficient, 
— unavailable Temporalities, — Revenues of an ecclesiastic 
proceeding from lands, tenements, or lay-fees, tithes and 
the like Spiritualities , — Matters relating to the church 

Knights of Christ, — When thc-TempInrs were expelled from 
France, they were received into Portugal, and their order revived. 
In 1317, under the title of “ the Order of Our ford Jesus Christ ” 
With some difficulty, Pope John XXlI was induced to sanction the 
new order The knights of the Order of Christ joined the Por- 
tuguese m nil their crusades, against the inhdel, and also m their 
African and Indian expeditions, receiving, m compensation con- 
tinual additions to their cm n possessions At length, their wealth 
nnd power excited the jealous) of the kings of Portugal, then future 
acquisitions, and subsequently even their actual possessions, mere 
declared to be crow n possessions, nnd the offices of Administrator 
and Grand-master were transferred to the crown Which could not 
. . success , which was sure to make his efforts successful 

Many a Swiss peak • the African coast — lake a 
lofty peak of the Alps m Switzerland, each headland of the 
African coast beyond Cape Nam presented itself m three 
different aspects to the voyagers First, it appeared, from 
a distant view, as altogether unapproachable, like an Alpine 
peak , viewed more closely, the attempt to pass it was pro- 
nounced, like the ascent of a lofty peak of the Alps, as a 
very dangerous affair, hut when the manners persevered in 
steering their course onwaid, not being daunted by the seem- 
ing difficulty of the task, they at last succeeded m passing the 
headland, and the cruise was afterwards pronounced a most 
pleasant one But on the first new, each headland invariably 
appeared to be altogether unapproachable, and to prove an 
obstacle to the voyage of exploration down the coast of Africa 

PagS 15. — Fierce currents, — fearful currents or streams 

of water m the ocean, like the North African and Guinea 
cun ent, the Equatorial current and the GulfSh earn But teas 
much beyond it, — But the formidableness of the cape was 
due more to the fancied notion, entertained by the manners, 
of the land and sea beyond it, than to the actual dangers 
of the place, (we, the rocks and currents.) Brought in, — 
made use of, employed Bar, — obstacle, barrier Whet , — 
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(Lit), to rub for the purpose of sharpening, hence, to stimtl- 
late to excite Appetite , — (here) earnest desire 01 solicitude 
Xot winning the common voice , — 2 sot being able to secure) 
the approbation of the people at large 

P&gg IS. To bicak it up , — to plough it Author , — 

creatoi Xoiv dispossessing them of the inland, — Non* driv- 
ing the men, m a manner, out of the island, (by eating up 
all \egetable, and thus depiiving them of their sustenance ) 
Caphoitsnsss, — fault-finding spirit The cuticism of bystand- 
er* upon action, — The idle and thoughtless lemarksof mere 
lookers-on, upon apaiticular action m winch they do not 
take part, and of w Inch the real difhculfy they can hardly 
realise 

17 Fabe assertion knowledge Providence , — * 

Dogmatic and hence false declaration of the really inscru- 
table and inystenous ways and means of God, presumptu- 
ously assumed to be definite w ltliout any substantial data 
Still it tceie as ruse , — Although the above remarks 
seem to be unreasonable, m the mam, 3 et there are some 
\ery wise ones m them, and it would be highly gratifying 
if other criticisms also contained os much leason as they 
do The common ta’L , — the populai cuticism Which 
ymhe oan resoui ers, — which appei tamed to the sub- 

ject of keeping their own people from emigrating to foreign 
lands, so that they might be m a position to deielop their 
own means and contmances llvd a wisdom the penin- 
sula , — was reasonable enough, inasmuch as ltimohed a 
pi mciple of economy best calculated to foster the giowth 
of a self-reliant nation which was unknown to the P01- 
tuguese of that time, and the want of winch was lceenlj 
felt b\ them in later times D11 cried , — turned to a dif- 
ferent channel In his ei/es , — In his estimation or opinion 
Inconsequent m the extreme,— Extremely fallacious, not based 
upon sound logical grounds Misgivings, — doubts Chagrin , 
— (pronounced sha-f/r in), \ exation, ill-humour Incitement , — 
impulse “ Virtuous obstinacy ,” — steadfastness of purpose 
proceeding from a noble desire 

Pag 3 IS L 011 cannot . much greatei — I as- 

sure 3 T ou most emphatically, that the greater the magm- 
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tutle of the dangers j t ou Mill meet, the stronger m*i!1 he the 
chance of your aalotu being lewarded, on your return. 
That you have all taken up, — With which you have all 
been possessed Frandes, — another version has, Flanders 
The needle , — the magnetic needle of the mariner's compass 
Pag 0 19. Jit ing out of, — Derive from the voyage 
Stirring not ds, — Spmted language fit to louse the nobler 
impulses of the heart To efface the misadventure, — 

To wipe aivay the blot m Ins good name, caused by the 
fruitlessness of his Lite enteipnse A labour of Her- 
CUleS>— -A. difficult undo taking like one of the tweh e 
labours imposed by Eurystheus, long of Algos, upon Her- 
cules, the great mythical heio of Greece The folloiving 
aie the tM*clvc labouis of Hercules — (1) To slay the 
Hemeun lion (2) To kill the Lemean hydra (3) To 
catch and rctam the Ai endian stag (4) To destroy 
the Euiyinathian boai (5) To cleanse the stables of 
king Augeas ( 6 ) To destroy the cannibal birds of 
the lake Stymphalis (7) To take captne the Cretan 
Bull ( 8 ) To catch horses of the Thracian Diomedes (9) 
To get possession of the gudle of Hyppolete, the queen of 
the Amarons (10) To take captive the Oxen of the 
monstei Geiyon (11) To get possession of the apples of 
the Hespeiides ( 12 ) To bring up from the infernal regions 
the tlnee-headed dog Cerberus Til 8 promised l 3 rlld> — 

The unexploied region which he hoped to discoiei, tluough 
the grace of God It is a Biblical phrase — “And the 
Lord appeared unto Abiam, and said, unto thy seed will I 
give tins land and tlieie budded he an altar unto the 
Lord ” Genesis, XII , 7, see also, Genesis, XXVI , S, 
<£rc Our Lady, — Vngm Mary 

PagO 20 . Glimpse , — faint vieM* Ouislretclicr, — 

Cape Bojador Which was a land math, — winch, although 
at first pronounced as altogether unapproachable, was now 
to be used ns ajnaik on land foi tlie guidance of sea-men. 
Silently steal, — sad smoothly and sdentty 
Stormy times, — times of trouble anti serious disturbance In order to 
understand the nature of disturbances consequent upon the change 
of goiirnmcht of Portugal, the following genealogical table should 
be studied carefully — „ 
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John I 


1 Branca 2 Alfonso 3 Duarte i Pcdio 5 Henry (the Noti- 
fied) (died) I ' v 'gator). 

| J omt Regents during 

| I Alfonso’s minority 

Alfonso Fernando 

John II. 

King Duarte, the then eldest son and successor of King John I , 
appointed, on his death in 1438, his brothers Pedro and Henry (the 
Navigator), the joint guardians to his son, the Infant Alfonso In a 
public assembly, Pedro, m order to lumove all doubts as to the suc- 
cession, declared that Alfonso’s brother, Fernando should' be sworn 
hereditary prince of the kingdom, until the king should have a son 
On king Allonso’o attaining majoilty the regent resigned to him the 
6ceptre at a convocation held at Lisbon The king was at first du- 
tiful to his nncle and requested him to continue to act ns Regent 
but the enemies of the Regent so prejudiced the young king against 
his uncle, that he soon demanded of him the surrender of the Re- 
gency at once His marriage with Dom Pedro’s daughter was, how- 
ever, celebrated The young and thoughtless king was now a pup- 
pet In the hnnds of his courtiers, who tried all possible means to da- 
mage the influence of the uncle The king accordingly declared war 
against his uncle, heaped all manner insults and indignities upon 
him, and a scries of bitterest persecutions followed In a conflict, 
•winch took place, in 1419, Dom Pedro was slam, his head having 
been cut off by a common soldier So much was the undutifulness 
of the king, that he suffered the mutilated trunk of his uncle to lie 
exposed and nnburicd for three days Portugal was now a scene of 
utmost disorders and barbarity All Europe condemned the conduct 
of the king to his uncle, who was honoured by the whole nation, for 
hts integrity, patronage to men of letters, and for the loftiness of 
his character in general 

The troubles of the regency, &c —On his being appointed 
joint-regent by his brother, Dom Duarte, the late king, in 1438, 
Prince Henry devoted all his attention to the matters of the state, 
and lost sight oE ev ery thing else m his efforts to remedy the 
dangers and troubles in which the country had become involved. 

Sea-wolf , — A fish, also called -wolf-fish, so named from its' 
fierceness and ravenousness It gi ows sorpetimes to the 
length of four and seven feet and feeds on common fish 
and other aquatic animals Azenegln Moors , — or the Aza- 
negues, -who are a dark brown people inhabiting the coast 
beyond Cape Branco 
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21 Falling m with, — meeting by chance. 

Plenary indulgences, — entire remission of the punisliment 
due to sms, granted by the Pope 01 Church; and supposed 
to save the sinner from purgatory. The terms of the grant 
should hemodifisd, — see Text, P 124., Para IS Apostolic grace, 
— favoui of the Apostle (i e the Pope), so called, because the 
Pope of Rome is said to be the successor of St Peter, one 
of the twelve Apostles of Christ With the breath of ? oyal 
favour, — with the favour of the king or of the Regent (in 
thiB particular case) — cf “ The Regent Dom Pedro also 
granted to his brother Punce Henry a charter, authorising 
him to receive the fifth of the produce of the expeditions 
appei taming to> the king, and in consideiation of the great 
labour and expense which the Prince undeitook at his own 
sole dost, issued a mandate that none should go on these 
expeditions without Prince Henry’s special command and 
license ” — Major Outlay, — investment of money 

P&go 22. Europe miy be sail -circles 

"Wide Hi — The Europeans may be said to have definitely com- 
menced the slave-trade which was, fiom tins time, to spread 
on all the quarters of the globe, like the cncular waves on 
agitated water formed by some heavy substance thi own into 
it, and which was not destined to abate m its fury m 
couise of time, as the cncular waves on agitated water aie 
apt to do as the space occupied by them becomes wider and 
wider ", j Few phase , — novel feature. “ The fi uit of the 
spear,” — one taken as spoil m wai Accident, — matter of 
chance , chance acquisition. Gave t ise to, — pioduced 

Page 23, Uninviting, — uninteiesting An, — ap- 
pearance Stand out m hai d relief, dry and unatt) active , — 
Are recorded in a dry and uninteresting form, so that they 
appear all the more conspicuous and unembellished Re- 
lief — (In sculpture, &c ) — The projection or prominence of 
a figuie above or beyond the ground on which it stands 
Animating, — lively As we have it noio, — as is handed 
down to us in a recorded form. Bai e statistics, — simple 
facts and figures [ Foot-note . Thirst, — anxious desire 
Dangers poetry of life, — dangers enhance the charm ot 
life It is dangers that make our otherwise dull and mono 
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tonous life enjoyable, by making it a “ chequered scene of 
weal and woe ”J 

P ft ge 24. The conjoint enterprise, — the adventure 

os whole undertaken by the cntiie crew Had m it a life 
worked out, — contained m it a romantic mode of life 
worth living, and a bold and attractive sort of existence fit 
to be pursued and enjoyed to the end Its purpose, — the 

original purpose of the enterprise Some purpose, — some 
other practical good, if not the self-same one winch it was 
originally nitended for Radiant with success, — beaming 
with the rays of joy, as it were, caused by success , exceed- 
ingly gladdened And then hoj>o negative of -some 
fe ar , — hope, which was so long directed to some positive gam 
or renown, was now thought to consist m the mere absence 
of some particular fear The 01 lgmal stay of hope being 
removed, it was now made to cling to the mere sense of self- 
preservation Reel immation, — counter-accusation 

Pftge 25. Kindly, — charitably, -without blaming 
others Teeming with, — full of Makes hut a poor shoio , — 
presents only a meagre appearence Galley, — a low, flat- 
built vessel, with one deck, and navigated only with sails 
and oars Consul, — a representative or agent of a govern- 
ment in the court of a foreign king, commissioned to protect 
its political or commercial intei ests 

Pago 26. Dragoa’s blood,— The vague popular 
name of the thickened juice of various plants, of a red colour, 
used for tinging spirit and turpentine varnishes, for tooth 
tinctures, and powdeis, for staining marble, <lc In fine, — in 
short Caravel, — a light round, old-fashioned ship 

Pago 27. Middle men, — agents between two pai ties 

Licensed, — who had taken license or special permission 
from the Government to deal m slaves 

PagO 28. The infante, — “all the sons of thfe sove- 
reigns of Spam and Portugal bear this title, except the 
crown pnnee, who is oalled in Spam the Prince of Aus- 

tunas ” {Dr Brew°r ,) — hence, Prince Henry Suffci v, 

allows Drought ovei, — converted Romish faith, — Ciuis- 
tiomty of the Roman Catholic Church But by hcai -say, — 
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except by current rumours. In short, again of marauding , 
* — Briefly speaking, those people who were anxiously desir- 
ous of making profits, and when they found that they were 
actually doing so m this business, hit upon, as usual, an easy 
mode of following their trade smoothly, which did not entail 
them much trouble, either in the form of discovery or of 
plundering Spare, — thin And, — sterile Corpulent, — fat. 
Welt-made, — stoutly built. 

PagO. 29. Hull of wot ds, — talkative. Never had 
dotie talking, — never finish talking Potentate, — chief 

The religion Mahammadan — The following extract w ill 
explain the grounds of this supposition — “ Budomel was so gracious 
to Cada Mosto that lie allowed him to enter his mosque at the hour 
of prayer The Azanegues and Arabs, who were his pi tests, were 
summoned to stand, and Budomel performed his orisions in the 
following manner Standing up, he raised Ins eyes towards heaven, 
then walked forward two steps, uttered a few words m low tone, 
and prostrated himself on the ground, which he kissed respectfully. 
In all this, he was followed by the Azanegues and the rest of biB 
retinue He continued m prayer about hnlf an hour, repeating the 
same ceremonies, ton or twelve times ” Major 

Doctors, — learned men, (hero specially in religious 
matters ) 

Page 30. Paradise in this ■world,— (Paradise, 

primarily, m Persian, moans a pleasure-garden, with parks 
and other appendages) , a place of supreme felicity or de- 
light , the garden of Eden, in which Adam and Eve were 
placed immediately after their creation Signal, — marked 

or distinguished Maintained, kept up Considering that 
opponents, — taking the fact into consideration, that 
nil the more credit is duo to the natives who, m spite of 
the absence of weapons of a supenoi order as used by the 
Europeans, kept up a brisk fight against them, with match- 
less prowess The Constellation of the southern 
CrOSS, —The most conspicuous constellation m the southern 
hemisphere, situated near the Antarctic Circle, and there- 
fore never visible to the northern latitudes It consists of 
- four bright stars to winch the fancy, aided by Christian 
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associations, readily gives the cruciform shape The two 
brilliant stars which mark the summit and foot of the cross, 
have nearly the same right ascension. The constellation is 
therefore almost perpendicular when passing the meridian, 
and the two stars act as pointers to the Antarctic pole. 
The constellation contains seven stars to which the voja- 
gers fiom India, Australia and other eastern countries 
attach sacred interest Would have nothing them , — 

would have no connection with them. 

Page 31 —Sometime between 1460 went out. — “Tj»c 

•date of the voyage is not given, bat it was either in 1461 or 1462, 
since it occurred between the death of Prince Hem v at the close of 
1460, and Cada Mosto’s departure from the Peninsnl i at “the begin- 
ning of 1403 " — Major Helps in his ‘ Spanish conquest in America', 
writes — “The historian Barros sars that the Afr can coast from 
Cape Bojndor to Sierra Leone was discovered in Prince Henry’s 
time, in which case it seems probable that this vovage of Picdrodo 
Ointm’s wns before tbc Prince's death , bnt Carla Mosto, (whose 
authority is I think, of more weight) places it Tat-r 

Page 32. — The precise date .Mid , — read the above extracts 

The death of Prince Henry in 1463 —In assigning this date to 

Prince Henry’s death, Helps h is followed, both m this work and m 
the mam work, — ( Spanish Conquest in Amenca) the historian, Faria 
ySusn, who says — “He died at Sagres, m the year one thousand, 
four hundred and sixty-three in the sixty-seventh year of his age ” 
But this seems to be inaccurate The date must he 1460 instead of 
1463 The following extract from on account of the Prince’s death 
given by Diego Gome?, a lovnl servant and navigator of tbc Prince. 
who was about his master’s person at the time of his death, will 
falsify the given date — “In the year of our Lord 1460 Prince 
Henry fell ill m Ins town on Cape St Vincent, and oE that sickness 
he died on Thursday , the 13th November of the same year And 
the same night on which he died, they carried him to the Church of 
St Mary m Lagos, where he wa9 boned with ail honour ” His body 
was afterwards removed to the monastery of Batalin The follow- 
ing extract from the English Tersion of a Latin inscnption on the 
monument erected to the Prince’s memory m 1839 will also support 
the above view 11 .This great Pnnce died on the 13lh Nnembcr, 
1460 Three-hundred and seventy-nine years after his death, 
Kona II , Queen of Portugal, and the Algnrves, commanded tliRt 
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fins monument should Ijc erected to the mem 017 of the illustrious 
prince her kinsman. (lNl 1 ') ” 

Patting 101th Jnm , — bidding him farewell Unity , — 
singleness Vet see?, — pioficicnt. Letlei s, — Iiteratuie Skilful 
fencci, — skilful manipulatoi of a swoid 01 foil in attack or 
defenco jYo bad habit was known of him, — a sentence has 
been omitted after this, which would best explain the mean- 
ing — “lie did not marry, nor Mas it known that lie cvci 
violated the purity of continence ” Equal to the authoi ity 
he boie, — as great as the commanding natuie he possessed 
JYiceties, — minute parts Which gave life pictwe, — which 
make the representation of the Piince appear vivid, faithful 
nnd leal 

Page 33 . — Of gi eat counsel did not perceive , — 
this poition should have been printed within mveited 
commas, as it is exactly quoted fiom Azurara Coun- 
sel, — deliberation, 01 sound judgment Prevalence, — 

predominance Phlegmatic, — abounding m phlegm, cold 
animal fluid, (one of the fotu humouis of -which the an- 
cients supposed the human constitution to be composed, 
the othei humouis being, dialer, blood, and black bile As. 
any of these predominates it determines the tempei of the 
mmd and body , hence the expressions sanguine, choleric, 
phlegmatic, and melancholic humoars. Phlegmatic tem- 
qm anient, — disposition as aflccled by a piepondrance of 
phlegm ovei the other humours, hence, sluggish, cold, dull, 
not easily excited into nction 01 passion Dchbei ation, — 

, thoughtful consideration, lcflection It WAS this tOd" 
peraKwat aa actual fault ia him,— Because he 
v.as of a temperament not easily to be excited into passion, 
he was incapable of entertaining any feeling of malice or 
gi udge against any man, although the man might have 
done him the gieatest harm possible, so that tins very mild- 
ness of disposition, winch is essentially a great human vir- 
tue, seemed, m his case, to be a positive defect in lus cha- 
racter. Ho faB accordingly .justiOO.— By reason 
of this very mildness of disposition, which seemed to have 
brought about a corresponding dullness m all bis doings, 
he was considered by some as wanting m the power of ad- 
ministering “even-handed” justice amongst his servants 
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and subordinates according to the merits and demerits of 
their individual conduct The phrase comes from Azurara’s 
■writings — “There was no hatred known in him, nor ill-will 
against any person, however gieat the injury he had re- 
ceived from him , and such was Ins benignity m this res- 
pect, that judicious men remarked against him, that he was 
deficient in distributive justice , (jushca distributtva), for 
in all other respects, he conducted lnmself justly ” Bear 
out , — corroborate , testify to the truth of Desertion of his 
banner, — act of wilfully leaving the scene of action of 
which lie was the commander 

And one especially desertion of his banner wanting 

in courage, — The rcfcrencu is to the disastrous expedition ig.nnst 

the Moo-ish citi of Tangier for the capture of which Priuci Henry 
and hi*> brothers made several dtsnente bat fruitless attemuts for 
several davssuccesiiu It till the 11th September 1H7 On the 9th, 
Prince Henry had to fight desperately with the Moor, who appeared 
in great multitudes The Portuguese batteries the artdhiy and 
munitions for the siege wero taken possession of by th» Moors 
Prince Henrr h id his horse killed under him and found himself 
fighting on foot m the midst of the enemy After much difficulty 
he mounted another horse and reached the camp w hither he was 
followed by his Portuguese soldiers who were overwhelmed with 
the great odds against which thov had to contend, and to add to his 
dismay, he found that about a thousand of his men bad fled to the 
ships Happily Dom Pedro de Castro, who w is m command of tho 
fleet, came to his res ue with reinforcements Oppres-ed as he was 
with toil and anxietv the Prince showed no sign of shrinking from 
the high reqairem nts of his responsible position Though surround- 
ed by danger the most imminent he encouraged his men by an 
appearance of confidence and chct-rfulifes , w Inch he was far from 
feeling in his heart 

It teas an heroic one , — although an error, it proceeded 
from the nobleness of his character. To be able to forgive 
even at the nsk of the greatest personal peril, is certainly 
a noble or truly heroic trait in «a man’s character “ Even 
his failings leaned to vn tue’s side ” C/ the proverb, — “To 
err is human, to forgive divine ” Snob AS T33lOflg3& 

to ti.0 first C&SAT, — Do Qumcey says of Osesar’s 
character — “ Certainly tho whole tenour of his life was 
not courteous only, but land , and to his enemies, merci- 
ful m a degree which implied so much more magnanimity 
than men in general could understand, — that by many it 
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was put flown to the account of weakness." ^ jjd in tho 
OStim^ti'a • * C*2221HicUr,— * such ncta of noble for- 
givpnci>\p*rcO'''3in«, its the) did, from bis error of judg- 
ment, “<*rwvl, ro doubt, to mcrense the attachment of his 
follow «*n» for hiwM*lf t although f ljt«v might base lowered 
him m the* estt n it ion of hi* men ns them lender, especially 
with regard to hti t tpneity for administering duo justice 
to them accord ig to their individual merits and dements. 

2*£- 77m f/ijn** at’fJiorlti/, —•r/r Arurara 

TKro'tyhn iit th* »r^>^ on* of nn/fif, —during flm whole of 
the night. “ Arc” uman*, no} pirt o r tho cireumfi renco of 
n turtle “Jr of *n \)>* ” nv’siis that curse nlymt half 
the rincomfwwvft o f the i.irth. which resolves round Its 
axis during tin ni »lu Vp>n\ ?h mbl+r* .mn-itim 1 ! 

ritse/r^rt/, — th- idea oi pin. hi? n mighty v »>*ght u}*on the 
fhouUPr* of a trr*’i t*. is’.en from tho stoiy of A this, who 
srts tin bntb*** of Pro.netheu-*, and made ss,sr, with tho 
other Titans, open Zo ih, the King of liens en, r.nd being 
defeated, was r mder.mc 1 to b**.ar hcas cn on his shoulders 
nod bands ('/. :— 

•’ . . Sage tie Mo-n.1 

'\ »»t *v i « , ’o »l ten fit to Imar 

*h* »s**u.*'.t of rnghtl-e »notart1i*c«" 

Hfttton, P. 1, 11. Wowhl thnt .tlwwr , — It s*ouldbo 
highly desirable it men li! e Prmco Henry basing tho bold 
And far-re-iehing ‘•ng.icnj of discos oring lands, Used in later 
time, to gosrm them, {and duck all therte birbsritiei mid 
oppressions svhHi pretaihal in tin* ne.sly discovered lands 
under the lot • r Portugiu £ nth rs) Ttshc in th+w« ! t* e, — Adopt 
n a their os n Talan * d- fts'-n/im e, — mdoas our to do good. 
Mnny a (and (hit, .« y f, , of an otd-r tt-trld -, — the pur* 
port is tlm Although this ixevlbot motto of Prince 
Henry** w*w inscrib’d m many lands, nes.ly discovered 
«nd«r hn psl-onage, yet, it Ins not. ns yet pro luted the 
least tKyrv* of go »1 influence, upon tb j bng existing mi- 
hsation of the old wmld. About the downfall of tho Por- 
tuguese an liiatonw svritc-a the following : — 

“ Sij Mtn «» ili" coor** «f hat Its ilcohne wns 

f PvM rreie abrupt, so I rws, In « gr-at ni-ssiim, t*-> ref* rml to the 

faflacoceof tV.piktS for (lie Ibtwlucliott, Into fqrtupl, of tho 
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Inquisition in 1 5*16, which led to the expulsion of the numerous Jews, 
on whose able financial management the commercial interests of tho 
Portuguese were largely dependent ami gave rise to an amount of 
social trranny and oppression, both in the colonies ind at home, 
which collided with a bad system of government depressed the 
energi and crippled the resouri es of the n ition The 111 R lence of 
the Je-nits and their evil counsels m urging the young Ling Sebas- 
tian, to enter upon a fatal expedition to Africa against the Infidels, 
led to still further miseries ” 

Page 35 To whom unfairly given— Tn this remark- 

ab'c voyage (of 1481) Diego Cam was accompanied by Martin 
Behaim, the mien tor of the application of the astrolabe to naviga- 
tion, and to vhom has been erroneously attributed the first idea of 
the discovery of America, but Bchnim himself never wished to dis- 
parage tlie glory of Colnmbus, although others hai e attempted to do 
so for him Tho most prominent material that has been employed 
for detraction from the fame of Columbus in favour of Martin 
Bebaim w as tho famous globe made by the latter in 1492, and still 
existing tn the possession of his descendants m their ancient man- 
sion m Xonrcraberg All sorts of claims have been set up by the 
Nourembcrgers on behalf of their distinguished countryman on the 
asserted evidence of this globe Hartman Schedcl in the famous 
Honremberg Chronicle, published in 1493, had happened to speak of 
Behaim and Cam having crossed tlie equator and reached the other 
hemisphere, and this suggestive declaration seems to have supplied tho 
Honrembergers with the idea that long before Columbus or Magellan 
sailed in those seas, Behaim had discoi ered not only America, but 
the straits of Magellan The best refutation of these assertions is 
Bchaim's globe itself Even letters of Behaim himself, found in the 
archives of Xouremberg have been referred to in ratification of tho 
same claims , but their futility is proved by the date of the letters 
them selves (143G) plainly pointing to the voyage with Diego Cam, 
the limits of which arc clearly defined, and from which Behaim 
returned In April or May of that year 

By the tvai/,—By the hye , in passing, And the S9arch 
» chemistry, — The search of the navigators after tho 

legendary Christian King Pi ester J ohn bore thesame relation 
to the matter of mantime discovery, as the experiments and 
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investigations of the old chemists for finding out the ima- 
ginary substance called Philosophers stone wherewith 
to transmute all baser metals into gold, did to the region 
of chemistry , * e , the search after two unknown and 
imaginary objects, viz., the particulars about Prester 
i Joliu by the navigators, and those about the Philosophers 
stone by the alchemists, produced important practical 
results in two distinct depaitments, viz — geographical 
discoveries in the one, and chemical inventions in tho 
other PJiiloSOpIlOr’S StO&S, — The ancient alchemists 
thought that there v as a substance winch would convert 
all baser metals into gold This substance they called the 
philosopher’s stone The following are tlie inventions made 
m searching foi the Philosopher’s stone — (1) It was in 
searching for this treasure that Botlicher stumbled on the 
imention of Dresden porcelain manufacture (2) Rogei 
Bacon on the composition of gun-powder (3) Geber on 
the properties of acids (4) Tan Hclmont on the nature 
of gas (5) Dr Glauber on the “ salts " which bear liis 
name Alchemist, — One who practises Alchemy, a 
pretended science aiming at the transmutation^ of metals 
into gold, the finding a universal solvent, <fcc 

PA?© 35- Fiom expedience, — viz they met with a 
terrible "storm here An omen of belter things , — a har- 
binger of more unportant benefits, ns — the discovery of 
the maritime route to India, and the consequent advan- 
tages to trade. Singular link, — a strange connection 
One of the works of Cardinal Aliaco, — perhaps the Cosmo- 
graphia , see notes on P 57 In quibus omnibus interfw , 
— I was engaged in all I have been among Fiction, — fic- 
titious writings, or writings of imagination 

?&ga 37. Majesty, — grandeur. Tvesome allusions 
to the classics, — copious and so tedious references to tho 
^ writings of the ancient Greek and Roman authois Faded 
air,— appearance of vagueness. 

. The Lusiadas. — A famous epic poem by tlie Porlugnes poet 
Camoens, which celebrates the adventures of the Lusmns or tho 
Portuguese under Ynso da Gama in their discovery of India 1 ho 
fleet first sailed to Mozambique in Africa, but Bacchus, the guar- 
dian power of the M ihomedans, raised a commotion against tho 
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I.usmns, anti a battle ensued, in which the Lnsfans wore n'cton'ous 
The fleet wa.-, nest conducted by freaclierv to Quiloa, a harbour on 
the cast coa«t of the same continent, but Venus or Bmne Love, to 
ta\e her fa/vo intes from danger, drove them away bj a tempest 
and Hermes bade Gama steer for Melinda in Africa At Melinda 
the Lusians were hospitably received) and the king of the country 
not onlv * owed eternal friendship, but also provided a pilot to 
conduct the fleet to India In the Indian Ocean Bacchus tried to 
destroy the fleet, but the “ Silver star of Umue Love " calmed the 
sea, and Gama armed m India in safety 

Deep-set cover ned eyes , — Eyes sunk deep into the 

sockets That status of Audio, the colossal 

condor Of tho World, — That Statue of Apollo, the gi- 
gantic colossus of Rhodes, which ivas reckoned as one of 
the seven wonders of the world It was the joint-work 
of Chares of Lindus and Laches, They formed it of metal 
which was cast in separate pieces, a process which lasted 
for 12 years, and was completed m 280 B C Its height 
is doubtful, — some making it 90 feet, others 90 and even 
105 cubits It was of so stupendous a size that ships 
passed between its legs It cost 300 talents, and sixty 
years after its erection it was thrown down by an earth- 
quake In solemn language disastrous phrophecies 

discovered him — Read the following poetical version — 
“ With every bounding heel thnt dares my rage, 

Eternal war my rocks and storm shall wage , 

The next proud fleet that through my drear domain 
With daring search shall hoist the stieaming vane, 

That galltnt naiy, by my whirl mads tost 
And raging seas, shall perish on my coast 
Then he who first mv secret reign descried, 

A naked corse wide floating o’er the tide . 

Shall drive, — unless my heart's full raptures fail, 

O Lusus 1 oft shalt thou thy children wail , 

Each year thy ship-wre-k’d sons deplore, 

Eheh tear thy sheeted masts shall strew thy shore " 
Maledictions attempted by thevr fellow-men , — Such 
imprecations may be poured forth, without any fear of 
retaliation, against those who are bold enough to perform 
something new by deviating from the beaten track, and 
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are so piepared for patiently encountering the stoutest 
opposition from their fcllov -men 

Pag© 33. Touching, — affecting The stupendous tody, 
— the gigantic form, “ the horrid foi m ” Titans, — they 
were the sons of Ccelus and Teira (heaven and earth). 
The}* wcie all of a gigantic stature and proportionable 
" strength They waged v ars against the gods, which aie 
very celebrated m mythology Crazed, — maddened Mem- 
bers,- — limbs Sonorous , — long-drawn Desjczse a nuicm 

ncgia , — dispel se<l itself into a new black (cloud) The 
sacred choms of angels , — the sacicd body of guardian 
angels appointed by God to watch over the destinies of 
nations and individuals 

Pag? 39. Tho Genius of the stormy oape 

. inifoit unate land, — The spirit of the stormy cape 
might have made truer plirophecies if it had uttered its 
imprecations on the unfoi tunate inhabitants of the newly 
discovered land, instead of on its discoverers Prominence , 
— height Cm cuvj round, — doubling 

P ago “£0 Coincident, — agreement Jnei l, — inactive. 
J lade ft lends with, — formed alliance with Keeping aloof 
from, — avoiding Ev/xmndsd, explained 

Page field good, — was applicable , would hold 

vater God-fathn, — one v ho, at a clrld’s Irptism, engages 
to he its father m relation to God or m its religious train- 
ing “ JJemoin, because he uas a man, <L accompanied 
Aim” — (in P 42) — The whole extract comas fiom Barros 
Pi escnce, — personal appearance Oration, — speech 

Pago *&2 To his satisfaction, — * To’ signifies result. 

Intel cede m his favour, — plead on his behalf Acquitted 
himself well, — behaved well , bore a creditable conduct 

Pago £3 Singular feats on horseback — Remark- 

able exploits of horsemanship ''Besides his restitution, — m 
addition to reinstating him m Ins former pos’tion 

PagO H Thrown into shade, — eclipsed, made to 

appear insignificant Less, — less impoitant Swerve, — 
deviate Unshaken by popular clamour, — Unmo'v ed by the 
loud and captious criticism and disapprobation of the peo- 
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pie. (For a specimen, see P 16, Text) Who passed laborious 
one purpose , — spent days and nights m hard 
labour, applying himself constantly and steadily to the re- 
alisation of this sole end of lus life Shortcomings, — fail- 

ings, defects Springs, — arises, proceeds Contumely , — con- 
tempt, or indignity 

Page 45 The other gieat discover er, — Columbus 

Worked out, — accomplished Soi e ti avail, — Hard labour 
mixed with pain Travail, — (Lit ) the pangs of child-birth 
The vicissitudes of coin ts, — changes of fortune as ordinarily 
experienced at courts The fathei , — the originator Eu~ 
logium, — praise The comtemporary Portuguese monorchs,- 
viz — John I, his fathei , Duarte (his elder brother) , Dorn 
Pedro, the Regent, (though not a monarch) and Affonso V 
(his nephew) Be but just, — be doing bare justice This 
raising . unknoivn, — this levelation of the .mysteries 
of the unexploied legions (The metaphor comes from the 
raising of curtain of a theatie ) Glimpse, — indistinct new 
from some distance 

Pag3 43 &et the fashion of discoveiy, — introduced 
the practice of undertaking voyages of discovery, which soon 
became widely prevalent Men’s minds were channel , — 
men’s thoughts were made to be devoted to this branch of 
investigation m particular ( Minds are here compared to 
currents of water diverted to a different channel ) Sound, - 
reasonable Conflicting, — contradictory WMsh. hfLVO 1 

made through successive ages — Which have made 

his name one of those monumental land-maiks m the his- 
tory of the gradual development of human knowledge that 
have throughout been guiding and instructing men of later 
generations by dispelling the darkness of their ignorance 
and unfolding to them the uch store of enlightenment they 
embody in themselves, just os beacon-fires placed on 
conspicuous heights diffuse their streaming light far and 
wide and thus help the manners to steer the course of their 
vessels at night m the nglit direction by enabling them to 
avoid dangerous rocks and shoals in the sea BcacOn-fircs, 
— light to direct seamen to give them notice of dangei 
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CHAPTBE II. 

PftgO 47. Hotly contested , — violently disputed. 
AS that' Of HomOr^,— regarding the birth-place, 
station in life and actual existence of Hottter, the celebrat- 
ed Greet poet, the most diverse opinions are held by the 
learned of modern times According to the generally ac- 
cepted tradition, Homer was born in Smyrna After his 
death, seven different cities claimed the honour of being 
the birth-place of Homer So runs the couplet : — 

’ “ Seven rival cities contend for Homer dead 

Through winch -the living Homer begged his bredd ” 

' A succession of pamphleteers • • • great navigator,— 

Although Genoa is acknowledged to be the birth-phce of Columbns 
yet some other Italian villages claimed the honour, the following 
are the names of the places that set up such claims — (1) Pradello 
m Placentia —The claims of Placentia had been first advanced m 
16(32, by Pietro Maria Catnpi in the ecclesiastical history of that 
place,' who maintained that Columbus was a native of Pradello m 
that vicinity (2) Piedmont, — It was shown that t a Domenico 
Columbus was lord of the castle of Cucearo in Monteferrat, at the 
time of the birth of Christopher Columbns, who, it was asserted, 
was his eon and born in bis castle It wits, however, proved that 
Domenico Columbus, father of the admiral, was resident in Genoa, 
both before, and many years aEter, the death of this lord of Cuccaio, 
who happened to boar the same name (3) Savona — V city in the 
Genoese territory Signor Giovam Battista Belloro, an advocate of 
Savona, maintained this claim in a disputation, May 12, 1826 (4) 

Cogoletb, — One or both of the two admirals, with whom he sailed, 
aTe stated to have come from that place, and to have been con- 
founded with him so as to have given support to this idea (Bossi, 
Pans, 1824) (5)' Terra Poisa — A village between Qumto and Nervi, 
where his family possessed*' a small property, which has induced 
some writers to assign his birth to one of these places Bossi says 
that there is still a tower here which bears the title of Torre dei 
Colomhi (6) Pcggiasco. 

At a comparatively recent that city.— In 1S26 some im- 
portant documents relative to Columbus were discovered in a Jesuit 
College iu the city of Madrid. Washington Irving himself proceeded 
to Madnd in that year in order to examine these documents The 
qnestion of his birthplace has been conclusively decided by the high- 
est authonty,— the evidence of Columbus lnmself In a testamedt 



executed in 1498 winch ha3 been admitted in evidence before the 
Spanish tribunals in certain lan -suits among his descendants, lie twice 
declares that he was a native of the city of Genoa An informal 
codicil, executed by Columbus at Valladolid, May 4, 1306, sixteen 
days before hi3 death, was discovered about 1785 iu the Corsmi 
Library at Borne — It was written on the blank page of n little 
breviary presented to Columbus by Pope Alexander VII Columbus 
leaves the book “to his beloved country, the Republic of Genoa" 

Statements in his own writing,— see Text, P 240 “Thine 
age shall be no impediment &c ” Those of his contemporaries, 
— c q , Bemnldez, the curate of Los Palacios (Text, P. 
48 ) Range ovci', — cover the penod of, vaiy between 

Page 48 Mr Irving adopts < Bemaldez moreoilesst— 
The following are the arguments of Irving as adapted from bis 
writings — “In the valuable manuscript chronicle of the reign of 
the Catholic Sovereigns, written by Andres Barnnldes the curate of 
Los Palacios, there is n long tract on the subject of Hie discoveries 
of Columbus it concludes wath these words — He died nt Valla- 
dolid in tho year 150G, in the month of May, in a goo 1 old age, be- 
ing seventy years old, a little more oi less The curate of Los 
Palacios was a contemporary and intimate friend of Columbus, who 
was occasionally a guest in Ins bouse, no one was more competent 
to form a correct idea oE hjs age.” Irving sums up the grounds upon 
which his theory is based —(1) The increasing infirmities, with 
which he struggled during his voj age and which at list rendered 
him a cripple and cod Find 1 to his bed (2) The allusion to his ad- 
vanced age in one of his letters to the sovereigns, wherein he re- 
lates tho consolation lie hail received from a secret voice — “ Thjf old 
ago shall be no impediment to any great undertaking, Ac (See Text, 
P 240) (3) The permission granted him by the king the year 
previous to Ins death to travel on a mule, instead of a horse, on ac- 
count of Ids age and infirmities (i) The assertion of Oviedo that nt 
the time of Ills death, he was quite old But this statement has 

an air of vagueness,— so says Prescott, in his “ Sistm g of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella-'" — “There are no sufficient data for determining 
the period of Columbus’s birth The learned Munoz places it m 1446 
Navnrrette, who has weighed the various authorities with caution, 
becras inclined to remove it back eight or tea years further, resting 
chiefly on a remark of Bemaldez, that he died in l'.Oo, — ‘in a good 
old age, at tho nge oE seventv , a little more or less ’ Tar expression 
it someiahat vague —In order to reconcile the facts with this bjpo- 
thesis, Navarette is compelled to reject, ns a chirographic il blander, 
a passage m a letter of the admiral, placing his birth m 1456, and ta 
distort another in his book of " Prophecies," which, if litcrally takeu, 



would seem to establish 'his birth near the time nssigued by Munoz 
Incidental allusions, in some other Authorities, speaking of Coin** 
bus’s old age at or near the time of his death, strongly corroborate 
Navarrete’s inference. Mr Irving seems willing to lely exclusively 
i on the authority of Bernnldcz " ' 

Ancient Authorities , — such as Munoz, author of “ The 
History of the Hev) World ” Wool-carder, — One Who combs 
"Wool.' Tut this fact , humble origin,-^ because in laige 
cities, eVeil respectable men take to humble professions, 
•without incurring any popular odium At &ay I&t© 

mail’s anoestors, — In the event of the birth of a great 
man m a particular family, some other persons belonging 
to it are also named, along with the great, man himself, as 
his worthy ancestors, who notwithstanding their name in 
their, own sphere 'would surely have remamed unnoticed 
by the .world, had it not been for their relationship with 
the great man horn in “their family. 

Page 49. A French squadron • .John of Anjou 

Neapolitan crown.— Naples was the continental division of the 
kingdqm of the two Sicilies It was a part of the Roman territory 
,nt a very early ’period. After various political revolutions, the 
crown of Naples was obtained ,by Charles Anjou, brother of 
bt Lonls, king, of France in 1266 , but the French being'hated by 
the Sicilians, the' Anjou dynasty was followed by that of Aragon, 
which ruled the, kingdom from the time of the Sicilian Vespers 
1 (1282) In 1459, Genoa having been threatened with an invasion by 
Alphonso V of Aragon, king of Naples, it asked the assistance of the 
.king of France, who accordingly sent John of Anjou, Duke of 
Calabria son of Rene or Renato, Count of'Provence and the former 
king of Naples, to its assistance. In the meantime Alphonso having 
died, the Genoese were free from all dangers John of Anjou, 
howeier, in, the hope of recovering the kingdom of Naples for his 
father, fitted out a naval expedition to make a descent npon that 
citj. The Republic of Genoa aided him with ships and money 
The stuggle of John of Anjou for the crown of Naples lasted about 
fonr years with varied fortune, but was finally unsuccessful Two 
naval commanders hearing his name, &c — a distant relative 
of Christopher, named Colombo, a hardy 1 veteran of the seas, who 
had risen to some distinction, by, bis bravery, took part m tbo naval 
expedition of John of Anjou against Naples. A nephdw of this old 
Genoese Admiral, called Colombo tlie younger, also took partin 
these transactions Fernando 1 Columbus deeribes this'Colombo the 
younger as a famous corsair, so terrible for his deeds against the 
Infidels that the Moorish mothers used to frighten their nnrnly 
children with his name. 
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The University of Jfavut, — The famous university ia 
the city of - Pavia nas founded by Charlemagne It is par- 
ticularly noted as a school of medicine. Natural science, — * 
Physical science Stood him. in good stead, — was Hghly 
sei nceable to him. Field of enterprise, — place affording 
opportunities of undertaking bold attempts Harvests of 
rich wares, — abundant supply of rich merchandise and the 

treasure of the bosom of the deep Spoils, — booty , „ 

» 

Pag 3 50 Explorations, — discoveries (under Prince 
Henry) Maritime, relating to the 'Sea.. Drudgery of 
Ins father’s trade, — tedious and irksome duties of his 
father's profession (viz, that of a wool-carder) 'Drudgery, 
— (Lit) The hard labour of a slave. Friesland, — or 'Vnes- 
land, (ancient Pnsia) is a province in the north of Hol- 
land [Foot-note. -The Ultima Thule. — (Lit) The 
remotest land The end of tne world. Pliny, Solinus and 
Mela take it for Iceland Others consider it to.be Shetland, 
Thule was the most northern point known to the ancient 
Homans 

Page 51. The discoveries by the Northmen in North 
America , — Previously 'to the time of Columbus, the Europeans 

had visited America. Tho Scandinavians {or the Northmen) after 
having colonised Iceland, in 875 A JD , and Greenland in 983 A. D., 
had, by the year 1000 A JD , discovered America as far down as 
41* — 31' N Lat, a point near to New Bedford in the State of 
Massachusetts These Scandinavians afterwards settled in the 
neighbourhood, — the mother country maintaining an mterconn-e 
with the colony down to the 14th centnry, most probably through 
the intervention of Iceland nnd Greenland But these enterprises 
do not appear to have left any special impress on the character or 
prospects of the new continent, being more akin, perhaps, to similar 
incidents of yet earlier ages, than to the long meditated add well* 
matured scheme of the Illustrious Genoese 

El Mina , — a settlement first established by the Portuguese 
in 1481, and was the first European settlement planted on 
the coast of Guinea It now belongs to the Dutch He 
mentions particularly — viz , in a letter written by Columbus 
many years afterwards. (The account of the exploit as 
given in the text, is based upon this letter) Galliot , — a small 
galley built for chase It is moved both by sails and oars, 
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having one mast, and sixteen or twenty seats for rowers 
Conveyed, — escorted ; attended for .protection Haxai d an 
Engagement, — run the risk of a fight , 

Page 52 Feint of acquiescence, — show of consent 

They were infiill sail for, — Were making all possible haste 
in proceeding towaids Real, — hf e-like' Picltire him , — 
foim an image or picture of him Mind’s eye,' — Imagination 
Habit, — dress The old hrstoi mns, — e g His son Fernando, 
Las Casas, and others Wcll-auihenticated pot ti ait, — pic- 
ture or likeness winch can safely he lelied upon as true 
A good authority, — Fernando being Columbus’s son Any 
of those little htera/i y photograph, — Any of those de- 

licate strokes of art or suggestions which essentially cons- 
titute an accurate biographical sketch of a peison, as faith- 
ful as his photogiaplnc likeness Commanding presence, — 
dignified demeanour Aquiline nose,- W ell-formed nose point- 
ed at the end, like the crooked beak of an eagle Aquiline, 
— adjective from eagle (L aquila ==eagle) Full of expres- 
sion, — so bnght as to be expressive of a superior intelli- 
gence, being as it weie, a mirror reflecting a noble soul 
within “ Grey" eyes mdicate determination Already stated, 
— see Text, P 48, foot-note 

Page 53 Ci eat spirits, — high-souled persons JjoWBr 
down, too, . for it to discover,— Even amongst 
those that are known as less original in tlierr talents than 
the first-class inventors and discoverers like Columbus and 
others, there are many that are endowed with the self-same 
sterling quahties which prompt them to perform deeds 
praiseworthy m their own way, but' which do’ not obtain 
full play and lie dormant f6r want of suitable opportunities 
and winch,' if given sufficient scope to, might have made 
the pbsition of their possessors equal to that of a man like 
Columbus who, in his own time, was fortunate enough to 
display his genius by discovering the new world. t Cf 
Gray. — ‘ 

' ■> “ Full many a gem of purest rny sereno 

The dark unfathomed caves of ofcean boar , ' 

Fall many a flower is horn to blnsh unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in tho desert air 

Megy written u a country churchyard. 
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The truly great are apt - oan oompass,— 

Those -who are really great are naturally disposed to ap- 
preciate and believe m the greatness of others, and 
consequently to be devoutly faithful in all their dealings 
•with men in general in this world, while as regaids 
their attitude towards the, spiritual world, they possess, - 
in a considerable degree, a reverential natuie, because 
of their more habitually bemg impressed with a spontar 
neous consciousness, than ordinaiy men, of the divine 
presence which is far beyond the reach of tlio compre- 
hension of the latter even with the highest stretch of 
their imagination Irving writes — “Nor did his piety 
consist in mere forms, but partook of that lofty and 
solemn enthusiasm with which Ins whole life was strongly 
tinctured” Sensitive, — susceptible of bemg affected by 
feelings Impassioned , — ardent, zealous Humane,- — kind, 

gracious Self-denying, — self-sacrificing Courteous, polite., 

PagO 54« Of that lai gely enguii vng hind, — Mark- 
ed by that spirit of inquisitiveness or insatiable thirst 
after knowledge Enduring , — -Capable of bearing hard- 
ships Constancy of mind m adveisity, — Steadfastness 
of purpose even in misfortune. Rapt in his designs , — 
Completely absorbed in thinking over the schemes of his 
discovery Having a, ringing might have hooded, 

— Having his mind always haunted, as it were, by the 
thoughts of his lofty scheme, which made lum altogether 
disregard many other questions of personal interest tliat, 
from a prudential point of view, ought to have been taken 
into consideration by lum One to he loved hy, favour 
and i espect , — Such was the magnetic influence of his pre- 
sence that those who came into contact with him could 
not hut love, him, respect him, or gladly accord him patro- 
nage The continuous current^ —The never-ending senes 
As ue have seen , — viz in pp 49-50 Retracting from hi a 
merits,— taking away from his credit of ongmahty 

seal life people do not spring from from noth- 
ing to something — -It is altogether impossible for a 
man iji this woild, who leads a life of stern realities, to 
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start from something unreal and fanciful, and yet to arrive 
at something real, solid and tangible, as persons suffering 
from a delirious land of fever generally do, whose minds 
are distracted for the tune being with a senes of the wildest 
sort of dreams A great invention or discovery may, in 
most cases, be compared to a bold and big jump, taken 
from one land to another, and not from an unreality to 
something actual. The simile may he expanded thus : — > 
Just as a person, wlnlo taking a jump, starts fiom one 
firm land to another, and not from the air to earth, so a 
great inventor or discoverer sets out from one series of real 
and sound data, and arrives at a conclusion which is quite 
new and startling, and may therefore, with much pro- 
priety, claim the credit of originality. Consideration , — 
point of view 

Pag0 55« At the outset , — at the beginning The wish 
to l now the secrets of this world , — See Text, P 51. It 

ana y he a question -whether — drift-wood' seen 

On the Seas — It is an unsolved problem whether this 
his earnest desire for learning the secrets of nature im- 
pelled him so far as to present, all at once, to Ins mind’s 
eye, a -vision of the far-oft land across the Atlantic and 
of the possibility of discovering it, and then to make him 
set to the study of the works of the acknowledged authori-* 
ties on the subject in order to hear out the conclusion of 
his pre-coneeived notion , or whether the impulse carried 
him onwards, along with the gradual development of the 
idea of the possibility of discovering land across the ocean, 
which it was his aim to establish, into profound thinking 
upon geographical studies, upon the explorations of the 
Portuguese navigators, the speculations of learned men, 
researches of the preceding geographers and upon the 
vague and unintelligible mention of large and undiscovered 
continents made by some writers, solely from their intui- 
tive perception, and upon unfounded accounts of sea-men 
about wood drifted about on water. UT&y by tilO 
■west to the ladies , — -Columbus imagined that there 
was a way by the west (viz. by the sea) to India and 
other adjoining countries of Asia, — like the way by the 
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east (viz , by land) ■which was known to the preceding 
travellers and was traced to its farthest limit, especially 
by Marco Polo, the great Venetian traveller Cip&BgO — 
Or CIlipaagU. — An island situated to the east of China, 
corresponding to the modern Japan Marco Polo says 
nbont it — , 

Chipangn is an Island towards the east m tlie high seas, 1500 
( 7 ) miles distant from the Continent, and a veiy great Island it is 
The people are white, civilized, and well-far oured They are idola- 
ters, and are dependent on no body And I can tell you the quantity 
of gold they have is endless I will toll yon a wonderful thing about 
the Palace of the Lord of that Island You must know that he hath 
a great palace which is entirely roofed with fine gold, just as our 
churches are roofed with lead, in so mnoh that it would be scarcely 
possible to estimate its value Moreover, all the pavement of the 
Palace, and the floors of its chambers are entirely of gold, in plates 
like 6labs of stone, a good two fingers thick, and the windows are 
also of gold, so that altogether the richness of this palace is past all 
bounds and all belief They havo also pearls in abundnneo, which 
are of a rose colour, hut fine, big and round, and quite as valuable 
ns the white ones Colonel H Title's 7'mnslatwn, VollJ 235-37 
Cathay , — The northern part of modem China. The Grand 
Khan, — or the Khan of Khans, Ktiblai Khan, was the empe- 
ror of Chinese Tartary, when Marco Polo visited the land 
The gorgeous description of Marco Polo, — The descriptions 
of endless wealth and magnificence of the eastern courts, 
as given by Marco Polo in the account of his “TiaveW 
( Bead the extract quoted above ) 

PftgO 50. Chronological , — pertaining to 'precedence 

in time or date And it must not to an improve- 

anont, — It must be borne m mind that the relation which 
subsisted between his enterprise and that of the Portuguese 
along the African coast was the same as that between the 
invention of a new thing altogether and the improvement - 
upon old materials Each new discovery then preceded 
it, — Each fresh discovery along the African coast was not 
a new thing at all, but only an additional progress made 
beyond the point last reached Waste of water*,— illimi- 
table expanse of the ocean. 

Page 67. Had most weight with, — Exercised the 
greatest influence on the mind of. XJj .9 GoSmOgrapMa 
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1 Of Cardinal Ali&’OOi - — <*■ the “Imago Mundi” a work 
- Containing a collection, in Latin, of astronomical and cosmo-- 
-graphical tracts Las Casas is of opinion that his writings 
had more effect in stimulating Columbils to his enterprise 
than, those of .any other author. <{ His work was so familiar 
to* Columbus that he had filled its whole margin with Latin 
notes in has hand-writing, citing many thongs -rthich he hod 
read and gathered elsewhere. This book, which, was very 
old; I had many times in my hands, and I drCwsome tilings 
from it, written hi Latin hy the said admiral Christopher 
Columbus to verify certain points appertaining to his history 
of which 1 before was in doubt ” (Las Casas ) Disquisitions, 
— discourses. Salamander, — According to the middle age 
superstition salamander was a creature in human shape 
which lived m fire The word is now used to denote a 
species of reptiles « Pigmy, — a person of a very small 
stature, dwarf Sofl.“S6rj)Sllt — a huge animal like a 
serpent, inhabiting the sea The following is a sea-man's 
account of the monster • — , 

" T ran immediately to the side .and saw a serpent of enor- 
mous magnitude floating on the water Its head rose about seven 
s feet above the surface. The colour of the animal m all its visible 

? arts was blaok and the skm appeared smooth and free from scales 
ts head was about as long as that of a horse, but was the perfect 
head of a serpent, terminating on the upper part m a flattened sur- 
face W-e could not distinguish its eyes I saw it clearly from seven 
to eight miuutes, it swam in the same direction as the sloop, and 
u ent nearly as quickly Its back consisted of humps oi nngs of 
>thfe size of a large barrel separated by,<intervals of about three feet 

The, tail was beneath the water. The part of tbe'animal which 

L actually saw measured about fifteen feet in length , the movement 
-of its rings seemed uudulatory " Slangin' t Mysteries of the Ocean 

' Page 58 . Western passage to the Indies, — “The way 
- by the west to the Indies” — P 55. 

Memos also eoiifirmed Paulo Toscanelll* “To demons- 
trate more clearly the facility of arriving at India in. that direction 
he (Toscanelli) sent him a map, projected partly according to 
Ptolemy, and partly recording to the descriptions of Marco >Polo, 
the Venetian. The eastern coast of Asia was depicted in front of 
the western coasts of >. Africa and Europe, with a moderate space or 
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ocean between them) in which were placed at convenient distances 
Cipango, Antilln, and the other islands* Columbus was greatly 
animated by the letter and chart o£ Toseanelli, who was considered 
one o£ the ablest cosmographers of the day ”• — 11*. Trcing 

Detractors,— defntners ; slanderers. The loell-Jcnotvn 
expedient end.— The famous aaee&Ote Of tll8 * a 

thus described by W Irving • — 

Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, ths gran l cardinal of Spam, and 
the first subject of the realm, ltu ited Columbus to a banquet (on 
Ins retnra from the newly discovered continent) and assigned him 
the most honourable place at table. At this repast is said to have 
occurred the well known anecdote of the egg A shallow courtier 
present, impatient of the honours paid to Columbus, and meanly 
jealous of him as a foreigner, abruptly asked him wnether he thought 
that, in case he had not discoiercd the Indies, there were not other 
men in Spam, who would have been capable oE the enterprise? To 
this Columbus made no immediate reply, bnt taking an egg, m\ ited 
the company to make it stand on one end Every ono attempted 
it, but m ism , whereupon he struck it upon the tableso as to break 
the end, and left it standing on the broken part , lllustritmg m this 
simple manner, that when he ha i once shown the -way to the New 
"World, nothing was easier than to folio r it.” 

Was not itself original — The expedient resorted to by 
Columbus was not for the first time hit upon by him, al- 
though the credit is attributed to him. 

Cupola , — the hemispherical roof which covers a circular 
building, dome Cathedral, — the see or seat of a bishop, 
the principal church in a diocese 

Page 59. Rumours of drift-wood implements—' This 
refers to the 'report given by one Martin Yicenti, a pilot m service 
of the Kmg of Portugal, that after sailing 450 leagues to the west 
of Cape St Vincent, he had taken from the water a piece of 
carved wood, nhich evidently had not been laboured with an iron 
instrument As the winds had drifted it from the west, it might 
ha\ e come from some unknown land m that direction.” TT Irving, 
Pedro Correa, brother-in-law of Colnmbas, is also cited as having 
seen, on the island of Porto Santo, a similar ’piece of wood, wlucb 
had drifted from the same quarter. 

Some savage implement , — some rude kind of instru- 
ment as used by the savages, as pointed Hints used as 


knives or arrow-heads, the use of metals having been un- 
known to them Mammoth reeds, — reeds of an enormous 
size Mammoth — The Russian name' of an extinct spe- 
cies of elephant, neaily allied to the elephant of India. 
It was thickly covered with hair of three sorts In the 
year, 1799, one of these' animals, man entire state, thawed 
out of an ice-bank, near the mouth of a river m the north 
of Siberia Its remains have been found upon both conti- 
nents This word is often used adjectively, for very large, 
as, a mammoth ox, mammoth reeds Those indigenous to In~ 
dia, — Those reeds growing in India, (viz , bamboo ) 


Of mammoth reeds Ptolemifs India , — 

“He liad heard also from the King of Portugal, that n uds of an 
immense sre had floated to some of those islands from the west, in 
the description of which Columbus thought he recognised the im- 
mense reals said by Ptolemy to 'gioio in India ” — IF Irving. 


Urea of two cot pies . . . Africa — 

“Information is likewise noted, gnen by the inhabitants of the 
Azores, of trunks of huge pine-trees, of a- kind that did not grow 
upon any of the islands, wafted to their shores by the westerly 
winds , but specially of the bodies of two dead men, cast upon the 
island of Flores, whose features differed from those of any Known 
race of people" — IF Irving 

Note — The cause of these strange things being wafted was 
not merely the westerly winds, but also the great 
Anierican current, called the Gulf Sh earn 

' One of the i Azores , — viz , Flores Presenting 
Africa, — exhibiting bodily features winch entirely differed 
from those of any Emopean 01 African race, or “of any 
known race of people ” Confirmations theory, — circum- 

stances strongly corroborating his great scheme of discover- 
ing another world like evidences adduced from the Holy 
Bible The corroborating incidents were accepted by Co- 
lumbus almost as gospel-truth Colombo el Mozo, — see note 
on'Page 4$ “ First admiral of the family, ”■ — this is quoted 
from the 3rd line of Page 49 Merchantman,— ti admg vessel. 
Privateer — A ship or vessel of war oWned and equipped 
by a private man or by individuals, at their own expense, 
and having a commission from government to seize or 
plunder the ships of an enemy in war. Grappled , — ‘lay 
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fast hold on, with hooks, and contended with, m close 
fight Hand-to-hand struggle , — fight or conflict in close ' 
quarters 

The convent of All Saints — Nunnery dedicated to AU Saints 
or All Hallows In 610 the Pope of Rome ordered that the 
heathen pantheon should he conveited into a Christian Church, 
and dedicated to the'hononr of all martyrs Hence the festival of 
All Saints , n hich v. as first held on May 1, but m 834 (A. D } it 
was changed to November 1. 

Services of the Church , — sermons, prayers, masses, and 
other proceedings of the church. Already mentioned , — P. 13. 
Advanced outpost m African discovery — A far off station 
situated on the line of African discoveries On the' high 
road to Guinea , — On the much-frequented way leading to 
Guinea, Shrouded, — enveloped , concealed 

Page Ql. The unsuccessful .Genoa . project , — 
Helps seems to have been of opinion that Columbus applied 
to the Senate of Genoa for patronage before he did so to 
the court of Portugal But— - 

“ The Iearqed and careful Munoz states his opinion that 
Columbns went immediately from Portugnl to Genoa, and mnde a 
personal proposition to that Government, but met with a contemp- 
tuous refusal " — Major 

IT, Irving is also of the some opinion, and says — ' 

“ The immediate movements of Columbus on leaving ’Portugal 
are involved in uncertainty. It is said tln\t about this time ho 
made proposition of his enterprise, in person, as he had formerly 
done by letter, to the Government of Genoa 


Embroiled as it was m costly wars , — Involved as the 
Portuguese government was m wars with foreign powers, 
which entailed it a heavy cost Portugal, was at this fanm 
embroiled in war with Spain 

“The political position of Portugal, engrossed as it 
was with its wars With Spam, rendered the thoughts of an 
application for an extensive fleet of discovery for the time 
worse than useless ” — Major 


According to Fernando— Cf —"Of this audience (with John It.) 
we have two accounts, written in somewhat of on opposite Bpmt 
one by hia son, Fernando, the other by Joam dc Barros, the Portu- 
gnwehistonograpuer .The King, according to ‘Fernando, listened 
to his father with great attention ....His father, however, supported 
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-his proposition by such excellent reasons, that the king was 
induced to give his consent The only difficulty that remained 
was the term . Barros, on the other hand attributes the seeming 
acquiescence of the king, merely to the lmpoi tumiie3 of Golnmbns 
He considered him, 6ays the historian, a vain-glonous man, fond of' 
displaying his abilities, and given to fantastic fancies — IF living. 

Qualified , — modified, limited. Terms , — conditions of the 
agreement The king referred , a committee Affairs, — 

“He referred the proposition to 'a learnedyiMifo^clUn god with all 
matters relating t6 maritime discovery This junto was composer! 
of two able cosmograpliers, masters Kodongo and Joseph, and the 
king’s confessor Diego O/tiz de Cazadilla, bishop of Ceuta, a man 
greatly reputed for his learning, a dastilian by birth, and generally 
called Cazadilla, from the name of his native place This scientific 
body treated the project as extravagant and visionary.” — IF Irving 

, Boards had come to regard enemies — Commitees had 
begun looking upon the originators of some scheme as na- 
turally .opposed to their intei est Adverse ,- — unfavour- 
able The Bishop of Ceuta, — Cazadilla, (see above ) 
Episcopal had faith. — Dishonesty or breach of trust of a. 
clergyman (who is least expected to be capable of it) 
Who had only stolen the idea of it, — who had dishonestly 
availed themselves of the advantage thus gained — viz, from 
the detailed plan submitted by Columbus to the Board 
cf ’• — 

“Their design was to procure from Columbus a detailed account 
of his plan that it might be submitted to the council, and then, 
under the false pretext of conveying provisions to the Cape Verde 
Islands,' to despatch a caravel on the voyage of discovery Ktnc 
Joao (John), deviating from his general character for prudence and 
generosity, yielded to their insidious advice, and their plan was 
acted npon ” — Major. ' 

The caravel stood westward for several days, until the weather 
became stormy , when the pilots, seeing nothing but an immeasur- 
able waste of wild tumbling waves still extending before them, lost 
all courage, and put back, ridiculing the project of Columbus as 
‘{extravagant and irrational —IF. Irving 

» 

, ' CHA’PfEfi IM 

- < ‘ < " , > < 

1 , Addressed himself,— applied ’ Here t he addressed , 

, part in it, -ref . 4 ' - ' , ' ' 
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« The first and indisputable trace we have of Columbus after 
leaving Portugal, is m the south of Spain, in 1485, whhrewe find him 
seeking lus fortune among the Spanish nobles, several of whom had 
.vast possessions, and exercised almost 'independent sovereignty in 
tlieir domains Foremost among these were the Dukes of Medina 
Stdonia and Medina Cell, who had estates like principalities lyin& 
along the sea-coast, with ports and shipping and hosts of retainers 
at their command — 

Extensive possessions, — vast dominions (“like principali- 
ties ") Incline them expedition, — Make them favourably 
disposed towards the undertaking of a voyage of discovery 
'The Cardinal of Spam — The Grand Cardinal of Spain was 
at this tune Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, (see P 58 The 
anecdote of the egg ) Maintained, — entertained 

Page 64 — teas one for the queen herself — The en- 
terprise was so important in its character that it was fit 
to be undertaken by no less a personage than the Queen of 
Spam herself (Isabella was the Queen at this time, and 
Ferdinand, the King ) Caught, — been embued with Com- 
mending, — recommending that the enterprise might meet 
with the patronage of the sovereign Juncture, crisis Sin- 
gularly inopportune for, — peculiarly unfavourable to Peace- 
ful project, — a scheme fit to be taken up at the time of 
peace 

The war with the Moors — The Saracens or Arabs first in- 
vaded bp.ira m 711, A D The Saracens, beset by the Christians, 
called in the assistance oE the Moors, who seized the dominions they 
icame to protect, and subdued the Saracens in 10‘)1 Jn Spanish 
history the terms Moors, Saracen* and Arabs are often synommons 
Alplionsns I , of Navarre defeated them in mnny battles, 1118 A D 
The Moors began the kingdom of Granada, being their last refuge 
from the power of the Christians, 1238 Alphonsus Xr , of Neon and 
Castile slew 200,000 Moors in one battle , for three leagues around 
tbc country was covered with the dead, 1327 The power of the 
Moots in Spam was completely overthrown by Ferdinand V , who 
‘took Granada in 1402 It was just a few years before tho surrender 
of Granada that Columbus sought Ins fortunes at the court of Spam " 
which was then at Cordova The whole force of nnited Spnin was 
now exerted m the chivalrous enterprise of the Moorish conquest. 
The victorious armies of Ferdinand and Isabella were continually 
advancing and pressing this fierce people withm narrower limits. 
Columbus foundthe city of Cordova in all the bustle uf unltiarv 
preparation The court wndlik6 a- military camp , the kin" anti 
queen were surrounded by the flower of Spauislrcbii airr TJus'was, 
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therefore an. unpropitious moment to urge, a suit like that of Colutn* 
bus, upon the attention of tho sovereigns,' wh6 had scarcely a single 
moment of leisure throughout this eientinl yehh 1 - '*■ v v ‘ 

> Raging, — being --waged. Driven back. — pressed back — • 
“ within narrower limits” Contesting. ...* .ground-, — 
fighting furiously for the smallest patch of land. , Heart ' 
of the kingdom, — central portion of -their own kingdom of* 
Granada. Actively,— vigorously —The ‘ Campaign • v : \ 

to tll6 CWS3 — The grand military operation of which the 
ultimate result was the complete humiliation of the, 
Mahommedan power m Spam (vis the iVToors) to that of 
the Christians of the united kingdom under Ferdinand and. 
Isabella The crescent, — or the new moon The crescent 
being the national ensign of the Mahommedans, the word' 
here signifies the Moslem power itself. Similarly, the cross 
signifies the power of the Christians, it being the common 
emblem of nationality of all the Christian people The 
Peninsula, — Spain and Portugal ate together called the 
„ Iberian Peninsula or the Peninsula Which, — stands f6r 

“subjugation - ” Clang of arms, — sharp sound made by the; 
collision, or striking together, of weapons. Bustle of warlike 
preparation, — stir or tumult caused by vast military pre- 
parations. 

PagS 65 Columbus was not obtain , — it was 

hardly possible for Columbus to be able to draw Slight 
and superficial attention to, — insufficient, or cursory notice 
of. Pressing internal affairs of kingdoms, — urgent matters 
relating to the internal management or judicial, civil or. 
executive administration of kmgdoms Audience, — lit 

hearing, i e interview , Treasurer of the Household, — or. 
rather, as Irnng .says, Comptroller of the tieasury of. 
Castile or the Accountant General lL Took delight in 
^ great things — -translation of — ** Que tenia gusto en cosas 

grandes * ifemity,— — ondionoo *pnd away. 

Abruptly, — at once , immediately. Conference, — meeting for 
discussion or for the adjustment of differences Referring , 
— entrusting for final decision. Confessor, — a pnest who- 
hears the confessions of others and has power to grant 
them absolution. Hernando de Talavera , — Irving apd 
others write. — Fernando instead of Hernando Archbishop, 
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pB 
Sum- 
iting. 

A junta of cosmograpbers.— This interesting conference re- 
lative' to the proportion of Col ambus, took 'place in' Salamanca, 
the great pent of learning in Spain It was held m the Dominican 
convent o£ St, Stephen, in "which he was J edged and entertained 
with greafbospitality d tiring the course of the examination This 
council of clerical sages was composed of professors of astronomy, 
geography, mathematics, and other branches of science, together 
with various dignitaries of the church and learned friars ” — It ting. 

Not a promising assemblage , — great things could not 
tie expected from the council on account of the deep-rooted 
prejudices “of so many" centuries Convened, — called. Herd 
vas a step - consideration.-^ therto he had 

been everywhere ( summarily dismissed as an 1 idle spe- 
culator ;;and his project was not considered worthy of any 
yeiy , senous and earnest attention * At the conference of 
Salamanca, he gamed his ground so far as the learned 
geographers were now called upon to examine hi3 project 
itself, and not to consider whether it deserved any senous 
attention'at all, as hod hitherto heen actually the -case 
with it But %t was impossible . unprejudiced \ .the 

members of, this conference were appointed, dike jurors, 
to hear and decide the case of Columbus As matters 
stood, they could not hut he biased against his theoiy 

Page 63. All inventors - ignorance.— When 

any new and original thing is devised and introduced 
into any society, the ignorance and duH-headecbiess 
of the leading men of the time are indirectly proved; 
so they are naturally reluctant to recognise the merit 
of the inventor, and when they cannot 1 help doing 
it, their jealousy is roused and vanity is shocking- 
ly wnmwlod xjoarnuyriijj/nut? perfums , — the geograp- 

hers who made a vain display of their learning which 
was really shallow^ Pedant, — a person who" makes a vain 
and unsuitable display of his learning Adcustomed to 
beaten tracks,— being in the habit of frequenting the same 
path, i e. cultivating old and hackneyed subjects Re- 
sented centuries —Were provoked at the effrontexy with 


-A^hief bishop^ who superintends ibe r bishops m jus 
Ymce functionary i-rO&cer , holder of an office. 

monedj—^c ailed, convened. Junta , — a council or me* 
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■which Columbus, who was looked upon as a stranger bent 
upon making his fortune by undertaking a hazardous 
enterprise,’ attempted to upset the deep-rooted convictions 
Of the people entertained for several centuries preceding 
Pet aom tcise in nautical matters, — persons well-versed in 
matters relating to navigation. As had preceded mariner, — 
who lived before Columbus — the navigator of Genoa, Kever 
could have 7ns mind,- — could, by no means, have disre- 

garded or passed by caielessly so important a matter the 
idea of winch had now struck Columbus 

“TLe others appear to have intreached themselves behind one 
dogged position , that after so many profonnd philosophers and 
cosmognpheis had been studying the form of the world, and so 
many able navigators had been sailing about it for se’t eral thousand 
years, it was presumption m an ordinary man to suppose that there 
remained such a vast discovery for him to make." — IF Irving 

The middle ages, — term of no definite period, 
but varying a little with almost every nation In uni- 
versal history, it was from the overthrow of the Roman 
empire to the Revival of Letters. (The 5th to the 15th 
century) Moreover, as the cloister, — besides, as learning 
during the Middle Ages — the period ranging over the 
5th and 15th centuries, — was confined to clergymen 
Cloister, — (Lit) A place inclosed or shut up; a mo- 
nastery or nunnery. 

u Religion and science were at that time, and more specially 
In that country closely associated The treasures of learning were 
immured in monasteries, and the professors’ chairs were exclusively 
filled from the cloister." — IF. Irving. 

Were clerical, — belonged to the class of clergymen. 
Combined, — united Crush, — overwhelm. Theological , — 
pertaining to divinity or the science of God and of divine 
things Scripture, — the Bible Adduced, — quoted Refute, 
— disprov e. Spherical' shape of the earth, — the ’shape of the 
earth like that of a sphere or bait Weighty, — influential 
The Fathers Of the Churoh.— The ecclesiastical wn- 
ters of the first centuries, as Polycarp, Jerome, <fcc Over- 
throw, — upset, t e„ to dispro\ e completely- Tests Of 

Scripture wore adduced of the earth •— 
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“To the simplest proposition, the spherical form of the earth, 
were opposed figurative texts of scnptnre They observed that in 
the Psalms the heavens are said to he extended like a hide, that is, 
according to commentators, the curtain or covering of a tent, 
which, among the ancient pastoral nations, was formed of the hides 
of animals ; and that St Panl, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, com' 
pares the heavens to a tabernacle, or tent, extended over the earth, 
which they thence inferred mnst be flat ” — 17. Irving. 

Tic tests referred to run as follows * — 

“■Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment* who 
strctchest ont the heavens like a curtain ” — Psalm 104, 2 

“ It is he that eittefh npon the circle of the earth, and the In- 
habitants thereof are as grasshoppers , that stretcheth out the hea- 
vens as a curtain, and spreadeth them ont as a tent to dwell in ” — 
Isaiah XL 22 * 

“We have such an high priest, who is set on the right hand of 
the throne of the Majesty in the heaven* A minister of the sanc- 
tuary, and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and 
not man "—Hebrews VIII 1, 2 

The weighty authority of the Fathers of the. Church : 

“Columbus was assailed with citations from the Bible and the 
Testament the book of Genesis, the psalms of David, the prophets, 
the epistles, and the gospels To these were added the expositions 
of various Saints and reverend commentators — Several of them 
(members of the junta) stoutly-contradicted the fundamental posi- 
tion of Columbus, supporting themselves by quotations from J>ac- 
tantius and St Augustine, who were considered in those days os 
almost evangelical authority The passage cited from Lactantius 
to confute Columbus is in a strain of gross ridicule, nnworthy of so 
grave a theologian “Is there any one so foolish’’ he asks “as to 
believe that there are antipodes, Ac ” . (See Text ) . The idea 

of the Tonndness of the earth ” he adds, ' was the cause of inventing 
this fable of the antipodes, with their heels in the air; for these 
philosophers having once erred, go on in their absurdities, defend- 
ing one with another ’ 

Antipodes — (Gr <vnti, against, and podos, 'Sms. 
Tjtj, a foot) Those whose feet- are placed against the feet 
of others , those who live on the other side of the globe, 
and whose feet ape directly opposite to ours Topsy iurvy , 
an inverted posture ; with the top or head downwards. 
Most, — a large number. ' 
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Pftgfe 67. in evidence — Adduced as jtfoof Con- 

fronted , — opposed ; faced Conservatism,— opinion in fav- 
our of existing institutions! Bigotry , — blind or unreason- 
able zeal in favour of a religion Acuteness, — keenness of 
intellect The great difficulty, unteaching, — The great 
obstacle that lay in the path of Columbus consisted not in 
actually instructing the people he had come into contact 
'with, but in removing the deep-seated prejudices which 
were several thousand years old, from their minds — thus 
making them fit to receive the seeds of wisdom. The exact 
language used by Las Casas runs as follows — 

“It was requisite, before Columbus could mate his solutions 
and reasonings understood, that he should remove from his auditors 
those erroneous principles on which their objections were fonnded, — 
a tost always more difficult than that of teaching the doctrine.” 

Promulgating , — inculcating, preaching. Eradicating , 
rootmg out, removing completely. The judges, — those^ 
that were appointed to hear and decide his cause. In fine, 
in short. To determine any thing,- —to decide any course, 
i e , “to engage in an enterprise of the land.” Such weak 
grounds,— such flimsy basis of materials as had been ad- 
vanced by Columbus Taken, — entertained. The wars at 
‘present on their hands, — -the wars in which they were now 
engaged, viz the war with Portugal, with Granada, &c, 
Solicitation, — earnest prayer, supphoation Lasted, — con- 
tinued for 

Pftge 68.‘ Though short m narration, — although 

occupying when described, a small space of' time In trans- 
action, — ih taking place , in happening The movements 
which the war necessitated, — the continual migrations from 
one place to another which the varying fortunes of the war 
rendered unavoidable, 

“ The Castilian Court departed from Salamanca oarly in tho 
spring of 1487 and repaired to Cordova, to prepare for tho campaign 
against Malaga ..For upwards of a year the court was in a state of 
oontinual migration part of tho time in Saragossa, part of the time 
invading the Moorish territories by the way of Murom, and part of 
the time m Valladolid and Medina del Oampo ” — IF Irving 

From time to time,‘ — occasionally Billeted, — quartered 
or lodged by order of the sovereigns, Pvhlxc functionary* 
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Government officer Andalusia , — a large province in the 
southern portion of Spain, 

“ A royal order was issued, for lodgings to be provided for 
Columbus at Seville, and the magistrates of all cities and town3 
through which he might pass, on his way, were commanded to 
famish accommodations gratis for himself and hts attendants A 
provision of the Lind was necessary in those days, when even the 
present wretched establishments called posadat, for the reception of 
travellers, were scarcely known" — TT Irting 

This,— viz to follow the movements of the court as a 
suitor, and hopelessly wait for the result A very up-hill task, 
— a very difficult task, ( like the act of ascending a hilL ) 

Art experience . lot of Columbia , — a practical experience moro 
varied than that of Colnmbus 

Las Casas fought bravely the battle of the oppressed and down- 
trodden native Indians, and in bis ardent philanthropic career, he 
crossed the Atlantic sixteen times to plead the cause of the op- 
pressed m the court of Spam He bad thus gained a varied expe- 
rience of the weansameness of a suitor’s life. 

Which fell to the lot of Columbus, — which Columbus 
was destined to suffer under What it teas to endure small 
authority, — how painful it was to brook the indifferent, 
contemptuous delay and slight and disregard of men of shal- 
low intellect who happen to occupy some petty public office 
and make much of the slight power with whioh they are 
vested. Comprehended, — actually conceived, or^ realised. 
Belongs to, — appertains to Transaction of any affair . . 
cooperate — Management and performance of a matter 
which passes through various hands of a complex organism 
like the government of a countiy, in which many persons 
have to work together. Suit, — a seeking for some favour 
by petition or application, a solicitation. 

S.B . — The suit is compared to a battle, because Columbus 
had to fight single-handed for the longed-for pat- 
ronage of a government against the scoffings, sneers, 
prejudices, vanity, ifcc., of the nobles and prelates 
he had to deal with, and the indifference, slights 
and evasions of the princes, ° 

JProlifx, — protracted, so tedious, wearisome Saving 
turned against him , — having proved unfavourable to his 
interests, Discomfiture,—* disappointment. Dreary period 
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of a suitor's life,-—' wearisome portion* of his careerVhen ho 
* was an'apphcant for favour afc the Spanish court. 

{P&g8 09. Close, nnnute Bitter, painful Not un- 
tasted, ie , tasted, enjoyed, Hisbeloved Beatrice,— his lady- 
love, Beatrix Euriquez. 

“ ‘While thus lingering m idle snupense m Cordova, he became 
attached to a lady of the city, Beatrix Eunqaez by name, of a 
noble family, though in reduced circumstances Their connexion 
was not a inctioned by marriage , yet he cherished sentiments of 
respect and tenderness for her to his dying day She was the 
mother of his second son, Fernando, born in the following year 
(14S7) whom he always treated on terms of perfect equality -with 
ins legitimate son Diego, and who after his death, became hia 
historian 

Believed in him, — placed implicit faith in his theory. 
But love idea , — although Columbus most ardently loved 
his Beatrice, yet his passionate attachment was not of 
such h type as to detain him at home so that he might 
enjoy the sweet company of his lady-love, and to make him 
abandon the noble project which always spurred him 
on to have it realised. Goaded, — (Lit.) Pushed on with 
a goad, — a pointed instrument used to stimulate, a beast 
to move faster, hence, impelled, stimulated, actuated. 

Or perhaps that love- -nobler sort,— or perhaps, .in- 
stead of keeping him by the side of his sweet-heart, his love 
served only to stimulate him to accomplish loftier aims, 
and achieve higher glories, for the sake of his beloved one, 
as it is customary with lovers of a nobler type, whoso 
hearts are inflamed, not with the ignoble desire for sensual 
pleasures^ but with that sacred warmth which brings on a 
heavenly bliss, and a yearning after the fulfilment of some 
glorious ideal Shared, — caught Enthusiasm, — zeal 
Urged onward, — spurred him on towards the fulfilment 
of his project} stimulated him - to ’•realise his wished-for 
object Guardian, — “Prior.” The monastery of La 
Z&abida — Irving 'writes — “ The convent of La Babida 
still exists, but is inhabited merely by two friars, with a 
noviciate and a lay brother It is situated on a hill, sur- 
rounded by scattered forest of pine trees and overlooks the 
low sandy country of the sea-coast} and the win ding s of 
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the riverhy which Columbus sallied forth upon the'ocean ”, 
It is an ancient convent of Franciscan fnars, dedicated to 
Santa Maria de Rabida . * ** 

* 7 ^ 

Had exchanged • •cloister —Had given np his office of the 
Queen’s cont&sor, and thus ceased living in the court, full of stir 
and tumult as it always Is, ami adopted, in place'of it, the peaceful 
life of a prior passed in the cultivation of science and divinity 

Palos — Palos de Moguer, a sea-port' of Andalusia. 
Seafaring population , — inhabitants who were mostly sea- 
men or manners ** The inhabitants <of Palo3 were among 
the most enterprising navigators of Spam and made fre- 
quent voyages to the recently discovered islands and coun- 
tries on the Afncan coast” — W. Irmng Maritime inter- 
est,— nautical advantages Principal men , — leading inha- 

bitants The long winter evenings , — the, inter evenings 
appear to be long, on account of the tediousness caused hy 
comparative inactivity ns well as the mcrease of the dura- 
tion of nights m winter 5o««fy,-^company. Discussing 
questions of, — holding debates upon. Astronomy , — the 
science which teaches the knowledge of the heavenly bodies 
Pftgg 70- Among these Martin Alonso Pinson , — 

“ among these was Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the head of a 
family of wealthy and experienced navigators of the place, 4 
celebrated for their adventurous expeditions ” — IT Irmng 
The milage doctor , — physician practising at Palos, who 
possessed some knowledge of science And one can fancy 

. .simple life , — it can only be imagined how greatly were 
this small group of villagers struck with wonder at the 
originality of the projects of. Columbus, and, how, like the 
rays of the sun, did this novel idea suddenly dash through 
their rather dull and gloomy minds, and break the mono- 
tony and tediousness of their innocent village-life Som - 
mjW skilled in physical science , — tolerably well-versed m 
material science, — e g (Physics, Chemistry, Astruiiumy, &cf 
Worthy of notice , — worth noticing or observing A person 

why . history , — an insignificant individual whose name 

is mentioned in the annals of mankind only on one occasion 
and in a single sentence, as it were, should have so materi- 
ally affected them (annals, history) with his personal in- 
fluence as Gama Hernandez did, by turning the tide of 
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human fortune into a different channel altogether. Who was 
■ probably Utile understood, — "who was, most probably, 

a man possessed of abilities of a far higher order than 
those of his fellow-villagers, and who was very often heard 
complaining, as a talented man in such an environment, ge- 
nerally does, of the inevitable decree of destiny m placing 
him in a society where he had hardly the slightest chance 
of his superior merit being appreciated at all He was per- 
haps a man of superior abilities, which could not be dis- 
played for want of sufficient scope See Rotes on Page 
S3 Superior attainments , — talents or acquirements of a 
higher order f Those around him , — his fellow-villagers 
He coidd be so little understood , — his intrinsic merit had 
so httle chance of being appreciated by those aiound him 
Roto, however ' » before the world , — let us, now, how- 
ever, make it clear, how, without the slightest degree of 
difficulty and m one single effort) 1 , he had succeeded m ac- 
'compkshmg a memorable deed which can hardly be per- 
formed even with repeated strokes of perseveiance, by 
the ordinary run of men, who have beon making much 
noise in this world' while bring m it during their long life- 
time Had abandoned his suit at court m disgust , — hat! 
given up Ins solicitation at court for royal patronage, 1 in 
great annoj'auce - All his griefs. Perez , — he communi- 
cated all his sorrows, difficulties and disappointments, to 
Juan Perez — with a belief m the faithfulness of the vener- 
able gentleman 

R B — W. Irving, on the authority of an authenticated 
testimony of Garcia Fernandez (or Hernandez) 
writes that the Prior while passing by the gate 
of the convent, accidentally made himself ac- 
quainted with Columbus who was accompanied 
by his son Diego, and was asking of the porter 
a httle bread and water for his child 

— i _ 

' Pag g 71. Greater by allowing 4 ....his project, — mhre 

prosperous and powerful by permitting it to undertake 
and act up to his designs, and thus to make an exceedingly 
precious acquisition to their existing dominions, by the 
discovery of 'the new world. The monk, the shilled 
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cosmographer, i e Juan Perez, Garcia Hernandez (or 
Fernandez) and Columbus. The propositions , so little 
council, — the questions and arguments with which the last 
mentioned member of the little group — mz ; Columbus was 
so familiar with such a bitter experience, having -had to 
discuss them over and over again before different sets of 
people with no very satisfactory result after alL , The 
affectum of before them, — it was a very easy affair for 
Juan Perez, by reason of his fatherly affection for Colum- 
bus, and Hernandez, by virtue of his learning, to compre- 
hend systematically the cham of various arguments un- 
folded before them enthusiastically by Columbus, m course 
of the long discussion that had ensued on the subject 
Feasibility of his undertaking, — practicability of hiB enter- 
prise The difficulty enterprise, — the obstacle m their 
path which next appeared to them as almost insurmount- 
able, consisted, not m being able to place implicit faith m 
Columbus’s theory, but in making those believe in it ,who 
possessed influence enough to help forward the undertaking 
so as to make it a success- Upon this point,, i. e 
upon finding out proper persons, who could exert 
their influence over the sovereigns m persuading them 
to lend a helping hand to this affair In consequence , — 

being convinced of the soundness of the arguments 
adduced by Perez. Remitted, — sent, forwarded Renew 
his suit, — once more apply to the court for patro- 
nage as he had done before Broken off, — stopped , put an 
end to On the ground of , — on the score of, on account 
of Largeness, — exorbitancy , extravagance 

Page 72 -H 1 ** opponents, — lus antagonists, specially, among 
them Fra Hernando de Talivera — "His terms were, however, pro- 
nounced inadmissible. Fernando de Talavera had always consi- 
dered Columbus a dreaming speculator, or a needy applicant for 
bread , but to see this man, who had for years been an indigent and 
threadbare solicitor in his antechamber, assuming so lofty a tone, 
nnd claiming an office that approached to the awful digmty of the 
■throne, excited the astonishment as well as the indignation of tho 
prelate. lie represented to Isabella that it would be degrading 
to the dignity oE so illustrious a crown to lavish such distinmnshod 
honours upon a nameless stranger. Such terms, he observed, even 
in case of success, would be exorbitant, but in case of fsilaret would 
be cited with ridicule, as evidence of the gross credulity of 'the 
Spanish monarths. ’ — Irtuig * i . 
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An air of trifling, — an appearance of levity. Ad- 
miral, — the chief commander of fleet or navy. Vice- 
roy , — (L Vice- in place of, old Fr. Roy— a king) one 
who governs in-place of a king. Accounting for, — • 
Giving reasons for, explaining the motive of. Perseverance 
in making them, — steadfastness in ndliermgto the demands 
he had made. Eten to the risk of total failme, — proceeding 
to such an extremity as oven to have run the hazard of 
bre akin g off the negotiation altogether TFas but a step , — 
iv as only a means to an end. The greater undertakings, — 
the realisation of nobler aims, and the achievement of 
more laudable enterprises Which he had in view, — which 
he fondly cherished, or longed for Of going to Jerusalem 
.. . crusade, — of going to the Holy Land and waging an- 
other holy war against the Infidels in order to rescue the 
holy sepulchre from their power The incident that gave 
rise to such an idea of undertaking another crusade, was 
the following • — 

- "During this siege (of Granada) a circumstance lookpheo 
which appears to have made U deep impression on the devout and 
enthusiastic spirit of Columbus Two reverend friars arrived one day 
at the Spanish Camp, and requested admission to the sovereigns on 
business of great moment . .They brought a message from the 
Grand Soldnnof Egypt, threatening to put to death all the Christians 
m his dominions, to lay waste their convents and churches, and to 
destroy the sepulchre, if the sovereigns did not desist from the war 
against Granada The menace had no effect in altering the purpose 
of the sovereigns, but Isabella granted a yearly and perpetual sum of 
1000 dneats in gold (42b9 dollars), for the support of the monks who 
had charge of the sepulchre The representations of these friars 
of the sufferings and indignities to which Christians were subjected 
in the Holy Land, together with the arrogant threat of tho fioklan, 
roused the pions indignation of tho Spanish cavaliers, and many burned 
with ardent zeal once more to rev iv e the contests of the faith on the 
sacred plains of Palestine. Colnmbus determined that should his 
projected enterprise bo sncccssfnl, he would devote the profits arising 
from his anticipated discoveries, to a crusade for the rescue of tho 
holy sepulchre from the power of the Infidels IK Irving. 

For Columbus carried* -fifteenth,— For Colum- 
bus ^ was embued with the gallant sclf-sacrificmg zeal for reli- 
gion and for rescuing tho Holy Sepulchro from the hands 
of the Infidels, which was the predominant zeal of tho* 
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entire Christendom of « Europe throughout the “twelfth 
century A D , and which was now cherished rather forcibly, 
at the fag-end of the fifteenth century, — a period character- 
ised, to a certain extent, by an ignoble spirit of selfish in- 
dividualism, completely devoid of the noble self-denying en- 
thusiasm for religion Chvoali ous, — pertaining to cavahars 
or knights, gallant, warlike, noble Chivalrous ideas of the , 
10lh century, — this alludes to, the Crusades, which were 
earned on mainly during the 12th century A D , under the 
European Princes 'fji© GsUS&cLSj (I* crux, a cross) was 
a military expedition undertaken dunng the Middle Ages' 
by t autbonty of the Roman Catholio Church, for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, — the scene of Christ’s life and sufferings 
—from the pow'er of the Infidels or Mahammedans Several 
of these expeditions were carried on from Europe, under 
the banner of the cross The soldiers had crosses of difFeient 
coloured cloth sowed upon their upper garments, and were 
hence called crusaders Contrived, — managed Hearing , — 
audience, interview Caidmal Mendoza, — The Grand 
Caidinal of Spam, See Mote on P 58, and P 68 

Page 73, In order to meet „ .expedition — “ The courtiers who 

treated with him were indignant at such a demand One obsened 
with «v sneer that it was a shrewd nirangement which he proposed, 
whereby he was secure, at all events, of the honour of a oommand, 
and had nothing to lose in case of failure To this Columbus 
promptly replied, by offering to furnish one-eighth of the cost, on 
condition of enjoying an eighth of the profits To do this, he no 
doubt calculated on the proffered assistance of Martin Alonso 
Pifizon, the wealthy navigator of Palos " 

Set off, — started from Santa Po one day in January, 
hut Irving says, m the beginning of February, 1492 Still 
wthmg icas done, — The negotiation dropped, on account 
of the counteracting influence of Hernando de Talavera, 
the nature of whose arguments has already been referred to" 
Receiver, — a person appointed to receive and hold in trust 
money or other property Ecclesiastical revenues, — bene- 
fices or church incomes. Devoted to, — in favour of With 
all the energy much at heart,— with all the force and ear- 
nestness that a man can infuse into his words at a time when 

he knows full well that the last opportunity of advocating^ 
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his most favourite subject will soon be gone, if he allows the 
present occasion to glide by ‘in idleness Throws , — lends, 

infuses "Which he has Much at heart,— which he most fondly 
cherishes It should , her , — she should lack in the same 
noble spirit He endeavoured monarch , — he tried to 

k rouse her feeling of jealousy for the sovereigns of the nval 
states The enterprise might princes, — the undertak- 

ing might be taken up by Other nval sovereigns ' 

He told her that he wondered . other princes , — " He did not 
Confine himself to entreaties, but Almost mingled reproaches ex- 
pressing astonishment that a queen who had evinced the spirit to 
undertake so many great and perilous enterprises, should hesitate 
at one where the loss could be so trifling, while the gain might be 
mbalculable What Cause of regret to herself, of'tnumph to her 
enemies, of sorrow to her friends, should this enterprise, thus 
’ rejected by her, be accomplished by some other power I " — Truing. 

Then he said something Columbus, — then made some 
remaiks upon the honesty and sincerity of Columbus, # and 
the soundness of his plans Hot vmlihely great man , — 

was, no doubt, sagacious enough to read the greatness of 
a man in lus noble demeanour Bearing,— deportment, 
carnage Intimated to,—* informed That what was 
nature, — that what appeared to be totally impossible to 
geographers and other scientists from a theoretical point of 
view, might not be so in reality 

PagO 7*1« Hot it is the .. of the world, — for it 

belongs to great and noble-minded sovereigns to explore 
the unknown wonders of the world — 

“xTeither would even bis failure reflect disgrace upon the crown It 
was worth the trouble ’and expense to clear up even a doubt npon 
a matter of such importance, for it belonged to enlightened and 
magnanimous princes to investigate questions of the kind, and to 
explore the wonders and secrets of the universe." — W* living 

Those of neighbouring Portugal, — the princes of the 
Contiguous kingdom of- Portugal, who were her rivals 
H B — This refers to the explorations of the African 
coast under Prince Henry and others of Portugal 
Had gained this way, — had won everlasting renown 
in this direction, ins , by making geographical discoveries 
To set the expedition afloat, — to fit out and launch the ex- 
pedition TFcw but, — consisted only of Well addressed 
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arguments,— reasonsings' couched in bold, forcible,, and ini' 
prpssive language. Falling in, ds. ....prevailed, — agreeing; 
as they actually did,' with the arguments of Quintanilla, 
So Accountant-General, whb was held in much esteem by 
the Queen, produced the desired effect Till tkdjmahceg 
had. Granada? “—till the revenues of the state .were a 

little replenished so as to make up for the sink that was 
lately caused to them by an enormous sum of money hat- 
ing been expended for the recent conquest Of Granada. 
The plam, . .carried out, — the scheme must immediately 
he earned into practice. Fledge, —pawn , to giro or depo- 
sit as security for the payment of money borrowed Kissed 
he)- hand; — as a token of reverence for the noble impulse 
Highly delighted at succeeding, — highly rejocing in finding 
their efforts attended with success Alguazil, — an inferior 
officer of justice in Spain ; an orderly or a constable 
Overtake — to catch up in the way. The bridge of Pinos 
aboift two leagues from Granada, at the foot of the moun- 
tain of EIyito, — a famous pass m the Moorish wars for many 
a desperate encounter between the Christians and Infidels/ 

PagO 75. Santa Fe , — the military city which had 
been built m the Vega before Granada, after the conflagra- 
tion of the royal camp Agreement, — contract Secretary 
Coloma, — “ a perfect understanding being effected with 
the sovereigns, articles of agreement were ordered to be 
drawn out by Juan de Coloma, the royal secretary ” 21 Tot 
much proceedings, — King Ferdinand is not seen to take 
an active part in all these transactions He looked rather 
. Columbus, — he viewed the proposals of Columbus with 
some degree of indifference. Compeer, — equal, mate, as- 
sociate, i e, contemporary king Henry VII ms, of 
England Did not hasten him, — did not eagerly come 
forward to take up the same scheme Which was laid before 
lum For that puropose, — vtz, for submitting the plan to 
Henry VII of England. 

Page 76. It has not , Kvnfs sagacity, — this particu- 
lar act has never been cons idered to detract from the practi- 
cal wisdom of Hemy VII , King of England Those who 
govern . immediate affairs, — the rulers of territories are, as 
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a, rule, in all ages, beset by adventurers and speculators of 
all sorts, and so it becomes their anxious look-out that they - 
can smoothly go on managing, to< the best of their power, 
those of their own affairs which directly affect then.’ vital 
interests, without being deceived or in any hampered by 
some of the innumerable speculators by whom their courts 
are too often thronged To tlear the way about them , — * 
to avoid them , to steer clear of them As well as they can, 
— to the best of their power It is not be wondered at . 
men in power, — -it is not, therefore, a mattei of great 
surprise that even good projects, from then being indis- 
criminately mixed up with bad ones, are sometimes neg- 
lected and rejected along with a host of other projects 
which are laid before men in authority for their favourable 
consideration and patronage, but the majority of which 
generally deserve the fate of being completely unnoticed, 
on account of the worthlessness of their character Sere, 
'however, the ultimate , in the new world, — that the English 
King Henry VII was right in not adopting the plan of 
discovering a continent across the Atlantic, may be proved 
by wbat actually followed such a project m the.long run, 
foi it will be very difficult to prove that Spam derived 
anything good from her excellent explorations and vast 
territories m the Hew World, but an inordinate thirst 
after gold or covetousness and the -evils necessarily arising 
therefrom, not only in her officers sent thither, but also in 
the entire nation at home Aught , — anything. Golden 
weakness, — debasement of the national character (of the 
Spaniards) caused by an inordinate thirst after gold. Thera 
is a play or fun upon the word golden. 

PftgO 77. The two men, — viz , Columbus and Fer-, 
dinand < Uncontrolled sympathy , — Unbridled or uncheked 
zeal. And upon the whole "not do more , — such was the 
indifference of Ferdinand’s character that our surprise is 
caused not so much for the fact that he did not take up 
the scheme with a greater amount of zeal than what he had 
actually shown, as for the fact that he was at all induced 
to" have consented to invest Columbus with those poweiS 
which he had demanded, ' ' 
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His own kingdom Of Aragon — 11 Though & younger Bon, 
Ferdinand hod ascended the throne o£ Aragon, by inheritance , 
Castile he obtained by marriage , Granada and Naples by conquest. 
They (Ferdinand and Isabella) had separate claims to sovereignty, 
in nrtne of their respective kingdoms , they had separate councils, 
and were often distant from each other m different parts of their 
empire, each exercising the royal authority Tet they were so 
happily united by common views, common interests, and a great 
deference for each other, that this double administration never ** 
prevented a unity of purpose and action ” 

Gone so far , — extended his patronage to Columbus to such 
an extent Changed on Castille , — realised from the treasury 
of his -wife’s kingdom of Castille Good matured sympathy 
with enthusiasts, — sympathy or fellew-feelmg for zealots 
(persons of ardent disposition) pioceedmg from a tenderness 
of heart Cool, — indifferent Wary, — over-cautious, and 
so, suspicious “ He was a great observer and judge of 
men, unparalleled in the science of the cabinet , he had 
more of bigotry than religion , Ins ambition was craving 
rather than magnanimous , his policy was cold, selfish, 
and artfuL ” Distrusted, — suspected *5 Pauper pilot 
promising rich realms,’' — it is a translation of the line 
quoted in the foot-note of the text, meaning, — a navi- 
gator, although himself a beggai, promising to discover’ 
fertile lands full of valuable ore Their Catholic high- 
nesses, — or rather, their Catholic Majesties, i e , Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who were champions of Roman. Catholicism, 
or Defenders of the Faith 

PftgS 78 He wishes to a tenth part merchan- 
dise, — this condition was further modified by the 5th by 
which Columbus consented to bear one-eighth of the ex- 
penses, and m return to earn the eighth part of the profits 
Quality, — capacity, function Mercantile matters,—-" causes 
and disputes arising out of traffic between those countries 
and Spain.” 

PagD 79 Vega, — the plain. Secretary Co- 

lotna , — Juan do Colopaa, the Royal Secretary Pass - 
port } — a written license, from a sovereign or other proper 
authority which enables one to pass with safety in 
foreign countries or seas Commendatory letter , — or a letter 
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of recommendation, 'i e , a letter "which presents one to the 
favourable notice or reception o£ others The Grand Khan, 
— ELublai >Khan, the Emperor of Cathay, as described by 
Marco Polo. Oriental potentate, — eastern chief or king 

Pag© 80 Armed, — equipped Commissions, — man- 

dates j or documents investing lnm with offices and autho- 
- rity. Knot, — circle, or group The monastery, — the con- 
vent of La Babida. Were sufficiently. delight — gave an 

adequate expression to then great joy At the scheme 
launched — because the project which they believed to be 
‘true and supported, was now on the point of being taken 
in hand Paleneia, — (the ancient PaHantia), — an ancient 
city in Spain, in old Castile, situated on the Carrion 
A) mada, — a fleet of armed ships , a squadron 

Page 81 Such an expedition, — an expedition 

hound for an unknown region across the Atlantic Press 
men into the service, — impress or force men to accept ser- 
vice under him in the armada Reid aloof, — remained 
indifferent , a\ oided taking service The a azy project of a 
monomaniac, — the wild and impracticable scheme of a 
man who was partly mad, especially in regard to a single 
subject. 

e 

She Pinsons . .their money — “The influence and example of 
the Pmzons had a greatefcect in allaying this opposition and inducing 
many of their friends and relatives to embark It ls-snpposed that 
they had furnished Columbus with funds to pay the eighth part of 
the expense winch he was bound to advance. It is also said that 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon was to divide with him his share of the profits " 
—ft ring • 

The Pinsons, — persons belonging to the family of navi- 
gators of Palos of which the head was Martin Alonzo Pra- 
' zon United exertions,*- joint effoits Manned, — equip- 

ped with men or sailors, Provisioned, — victualled , pro- 
vided with provisions or articles of food Burden, — the 
contents of a ship ; tho quantity or number of tons a vessel 
will carry, *5Tac]lt —(Proud yot) a light and elegantly 
furnished vessel, used either for private parties of pleasure 
or as a vessel of state to convey princes, &c , from one place 
to another. 
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Yachting,— Steadily patronised by royalty, bus "become now*a« 
days, a favourite pastime of the nobility and gentry, and is now so 
general that there are no fewer than 30 yacht clubs in the UnitM 
Kingdom One of these, the Royal yacht squadron, founded m 1815, 
has its head quarters at Cowes, Isle of Wight At New York in. the 
United States of America, there is an important club, < called the 
New York Yacht Club 

In 1851, the hollow manner m which the crack yachts of the 
principal clubs of England wore beaten by the yacht America of 
the New York Yachting Club shewed their owners and builders that 
they had still much to learn in the way of improvement Some of 
the most remarkable performances of yachts are the voyage from 
New York to Liverpool of the Charter Oak, 23 tons, m 36 days ; 
that of the Sylvie, 205 tons, from Halifax to « Havre, m 16 J days j 
and the great Atlantic yaoht-i ace from New York to Cowes, t n 
December 1866, which was won by the Henrietta, 205 tons, after a 
voyage of li days 

Cowes, —West, a sea-port on the north coast bf the 
Isle of "Wight, beautifully situated on the Medina Near 
this is Osborne House, a marine residence of the Queen 
Ocean race, — voyage undertaken m competition with other 
vessels 

Page 82 Th & Santa Maria — “ A ship of no con- 
siderable burden, was commanded by Columbus, as admiral, 
■who gave it the name of Santa Marla, out of respect for 
the blessed Virgin whom he honoured with singular devo- 
tion ” — Robertson That was decked throughout,- — fur- 
nished with a flush, deck, or a continued floor from stern to 
stem, on one line. (Deck =* The covering of a ship winch 
constitutes a floor, made of timbers and planks ) Were 
decked fore and aft, — were decked from one end of 
the vessels to the other Amidships, — the middle of a ship 
with regard to her length and breadth, 

W B ,~ Helps here evidently means that the ships were 
decked at the prow and stern, and were without 
deck in the centre This is. home out by the 
context, as well as by the following extract from 
Irving ' — 

“They (the ships) are delineated ns open, and without deck in 
the centre, but built up high at the prow and stern, with fore castles 
and cabins for the accommodation of the craw Peter Martyr, the 
learned coutemporarj of Columbus, says that only one of the three 
vessels was decked " This was no doubt, the Santa Maria which 
was commanded by Columbus himself. 
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f circular piece* of timber to which the two 

sides of a slup are united at the fore-end , the pointed part 
of the prow. Stern, — the hind part of a ship, which is 
opposite to the stem or prow, i\ r ina, —otherwise spelt as 
Nigna 

Thcvlhclc number, — The total number of the crcWs of the 
tli tee vessels, according to the statement of Helps, is seventy (“0), 
which added to the number of other adventurers amounted to 120 
But according to other authorities, the number of the crews was 
ninety (90) 

Cf " There were also a physician, end a surgeon, together with 
various private adventurers, several servants, ahd ninety mariners 
mating, in all, one hundred and twenty persons’* If ring “The 
squadron, if it merits that name, was victualled- for twelve months, 
and had on board ninety men, mostly sailors, together with a few 
adventuiera who followed the fortune of Columbus, and some gentle- 
men of Isabella’s court whom she appointed to accompany lnm ” 
Robertson 

' By the way, — by the bye. The British Isles, — Great 
Britain, and Ireland. 

CHAPTER IV. 

PftgS 83. [Notice, bore begins Chapter IV, And not 

Chapter III, as printed in the text which is a typographi- 
cal error ] 

Friday, not inauspicious in this case, -In other cases, Fnday 
is popularly considered inauspicious, as it is associated in the minds 
of all Christians, as the day on which Jesus Christ was crucified Ac- 
cording to Mednjvel romance, fairies and nil lho tribe of elves «uo 
converted into hideous animals on Friday and remain eo till Mon- 
day. Fnday is a fast-day in the Homan Catholic Church, because 
it was the day of Christ’s crucifixion fjoames says . — “ Adam and 
Eve ate the forbidden fruit ou a Friday, and died on n Friday’ 
In Atnenca, Friday is a lucky' day, probably because, Columbus 
first discovered land on a Friday, and called it Sin Siihador ; be 
set sail on a Fnday, August 3, 1492, In Scotland it is a great day 
for weddings, but in England it is not, 

Cf — “ A Friday tree, — *. e., atrial, misfortune, or 
cross , so called from the “ accursed tree" — on which Chnst 
was crucified on a Friday Inauspicious, — (L. In, -not ; 
avis, a bird, speeio, to observe). Not bringing auspices or 
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omens of success , — ill-omened , unlucky Confessed,' Ac- 
knowledged their sins to a clergyman, (Here J uan Perez) 
with a new to obtain absolution from him Jtsceixed the 
sacrament, — partook of the sacrament of the communion 
Sacrament, — a solemn religions ordinance enjoined by Christ, 

to be observed by his followers, by which their special relation to 
him js created or their obligations to him are renewed and ratified 
According to the Boraan Catholic and .Greek chnrches, the Sacra- 
ments are seven in number, vtt, baptism, confirmation, the Bucharest 
or Communion of the Lori 's supper, penance, extreme unction, holy 
orders and matrimony , according to the Protestants, the sacraments 
are only two, rts, baptism, and the But char ist or the Lord's supper , 
IVhen the word sacrament is nsed without any qualifying word, it 
means, the Buchanst, or the Communion of the Lord's supper. It 
is called a sacrament, because by commemorating the death and 
dying lore oE Christ, Christians avow their special relation to him, 
and renew their obligations to be faithfnl to their divine Master 

The Bar of Salles , — a small island formed by the arms 
of the Odiel, m front of the town of Huelva Making for , — 
proceeding in the direction of. One can famg , — it can 
only be imagined rather than described Watched tht 
apeclvS . nest , — looked intently upon the ships which con- 
veyed on board them, their nearest and dearest ones, and 
did not go away from the port till the vessels appeared 
more and more diminished m size a& they proceeded fur- 
ther and further, and at last disappeared altogether, and 
the sails dwindled into some dim white spots in the dis- 
tant ‘western horizon Tennyson has very 'vividly des- 
cribed, m his J Enoch Arden, such a pathetic parting scene 
of a sailor from his wife and children from which the 
following lines are quoted — 

“She when the day, that Enoch mentioned, came 
Borrow d a glass, bat nil in vain perhaps she 
Could not fix the glas3 to smt her eye , 

Perhaps her eje was dim, hand tremnlonsi, 
fche saw him not ami while he stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel past 
Been to the last dip of the xantshmg sail 
She watched it and departed weeping for him , 

Then, though she mourned his absence as liis grave 
bet her sad wiU no les3 to chime with Ins. 
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Tennyson in his Queen Maty, says • — 

The parting of a husband and a wife 
Is like the cleaving o£ a heart j 
One half will flutter here, one there. 

As if from * kinsmen. — Bidding theii‘ sailor rela- v 
tions and kinsfolk adieu for the last time os though they 
were dead, and the patting seemed to them like that at the 
grate of their nearest ones, during their funeral Perhaps 
they then “drew- a long, — long sigh, and wept a last adieu ” 
Wus now fairly afloat,— ns now pretty well out at the sea. 

And we may say- -Providenco his guide.— And tve 

may say, quoting the memorable words of Milton about tho 
banishment of Adam and Ev e from the Paradise, that the 
wide, — wide world was stretched before Columbus and it 
was now- left to lum to choose his own destination or “place 
of rest, ’ with "God alone to help lum m finding it out, pro- 
tecting him fiom nil manner of evils and dangers in 
course of his -long and dreary journey of hfe Just ns 
Adam and Eve being banished by decree of God, from 
their blissful abode in the Paradise for Eve’s tasting the 
“ forbidden fruit," had to depend upon themselves in trying 
to find out their new " place of rest” m the wide world, so 
.Columbus after setting sail from Spam, was now fairly out 
at the open sea, which lay befoie him ns n vast expanse of 
illimitable dreary wilderness of w aters, and had to depend 
entirely upon liunself with God alone to help him in 
“ ploughing the distant main," and exploring the unknown 
firm land, where to enjoy the long expected lost and find 
liis fondly cherished hopes realised 

The lines here quoted come adapted from Milton's 
Paradise Lost * — 

„ “They looking back, all tlic eastern side beheld 
- Of paradise, so late their happy scat, 

Waved over br that flaming brand ; the gate 
"’frith dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms. 

Pome natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon * 

The world tear all before than, where to choose 
Their flare of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand fa hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took tbeir solitary way ” 

Pooh XII. G41—4Q, 
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PagS 84fc« -H** choice . did not fail him , — he was 7 

after all successful in reaching his destination, and choosing 
it as his “ place of rest” under the benign guidance of the 
Almighty and all-merciful God who did not disappoint 
him in his expectations , i e , Columbus succeeded after all 
in discovering the New World About to change t— On the 
point of changing Weary, dismal — Tedious, and cheerless 
Life of a suitor — Career of a solicitor of some favour, 
A struggle m which . .fatal failure , — a strenuous 

effort which, if not crowned with success, was sure to end 
m a very serious and utterly disgraceful failure, i e , Ins 
scheme was now put to a practical test, and now it was to 
be proved conclusively whether it was, on the one hand, the 
outcome of a mere plea for earning bread of a needy ad- 
venturer, or of the heated brain of a visionary, or on^the 
other, of a mature, sound and far seeing judgment Torn 
with disputes , — annoyed, assailed and furiously attacked 
with opposing arguments of various antagonists In a 
word , — to be brief My pi oposition mockery, — my proj ect 
was only scoffed and sneered at Diary , — a register of daily 
occurrences or observations 

Columbus's own diaryi — “When Columbus set sail on this 
memorable voyage, he commenced a regular journal, intended for the 
hispectioa of the Spanish sovereigns He proposed to keep it?, as he 
afterwards observed, in the manner of the Commentaries of Ceesar 
It opened with a stately prologue wherein were set forth the 
motives and views which led to his expedition ” .He says,— “For this 
purpose I intend to write during this voyage, very punctually from 
day to day, all that I may do, and sec, and experience as will here- 
after be seen 1 propose to make a chart m which I will Bet down 
the waters and lands of the Ocean Sea in their proper situations ( un- 
der their bearing ” 

Worth recording , — so important as to deserve particular 
mention or notice 

Unshipped her rudderi — "On the third day, the Pinta made 
signal of distress , her rudder was discovered to be broken and un- 
hung This Columbus surmised to be done through the contrivance 
of the owners of the caravel .to disable their vessel, and cause her 
to be left behind.”— Irving. 
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Rudder, — the instrument by which a ship is steered, 
fchat part of the helm which consists of a piece of timber, 
broad at the bottom, which enters the water, and is attach- 
3 d to the stern-post by hinges, on which it turns. To be no 
iccident, — not to have been caused by chance. 

The owners of the vessel ..voyage , — Gomez HaEConandChri9to- 
ra.1 Qmntero — “They hod been pressed into the service greatly 
igainst their will, and their caravel seized upon for the expedition, in. 
lonformity to the royal orders,” Hence, they did not like the voyage 
at all. 

To rejit, — to equip or repair afresh And to make 
some change in the cut of her sails, — "The latine sails of the 
Hina wore also altered into square sails, that she might 
work more steadily and securely, and be able to keep com- 
pany with the other vessels ” — Irving 
[JK B . — According to Irving, the sails of the Nina, and 
not of the Pinta, as Helps says, were changed ] 

Pag0 85 . Cruising in the offing, — sailing hither 
and thither, on that part of the sea which is at a good dis- 
tance from the shore. 

Three Portuguese govt, vessels— "While taking m wood 
and water and provisions in the island of Gtomera, a vessel arrived 
from Ferro, which reported that three Portuguese caravels had 
been seen hovering off that island, with the intention, it' was said 
of capturing Columbus The admiral suspected some hostile stra- 
tagem on the part of the king of Portugal, in revenge for his having 
embarked m the service of Spain ; he therefore lost no time in 
patting to sea, anxious to get far from those islands, and ont of the 
track of navigation ..."—-Irving. 

Gomera, — one of the most westerly of the Canary 
Islands. - Struck boldly out to sea , — sailed or darted sud- 
denly and courageously into the region of discovery,— into 
the hitherto unknown parts of the Atlantic Respectable 
men, — used within inverted commas, because the phrase 
is a translation of “ Hombres honrados.” Sxcear, — solemnly 
declare or affirm on oath. Substantial. .. .proceedings, — 
genuine and material novelty of his own doings and move- 
ments These scattered that originality, — disconnected 

and isolated hearsay reports, obtained now and then, about 
the existence of land in the far west like these which were 
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likely to be cited afterwards, as actually many of- them 
were, to disparage the credit 6£ the originality of the idea 
which is leally due to Columbus and which led to the 
collection of such reports Depreciate , — take from; or 
detract from the -north of > Entry, — fact -entered or re* 
coided Then hvtiknovm way,-*-" the way to the unknoiftr* 
regions” — 

11 On losing sight of this laattrace of land, the hearts of the 
crews failed them They seemed 'literally to have token leave of 
the n orld, -Behind tbem,wis everything dear to the heart of man } 
country, family, friends, life 'itself, before them oieiyflnng was 
chaos, mystery ind penL la fho perturbation of the moment, they 
despaired of ever more seeing their homes Many of the rugged sea- 
men shed tears, and some broke into loud lamentations "—It cing 

Is Tittle more than,— Is not a whit better than Log-booL, 
—A book into which aietranscnbed^the contents of the log- 
board, which consists of two boards/ shutting like ' a book, 
and divided into fcolumns, containing the hours of the day* 
and night, direction of the wind,- course of the ship, &c 

Page 86 Bather two rates , — “He kept two reckonings , one 
correct, in which the true way of-tbe ship was noted, and which was 
retained in secret for his own government , in the other, which was 
open to general inspection, a number of leagues was daily subtracted 
from the sailing of the ship, so that the clews were kept mignoranoe 
of the real distance they had advanced " — It ving 

Private heed, — Personal guidance or care The needle 
declined, — the magnetic needle of the compass made it's 
variation 

Such a variation, — Such a change “They were struck with an 
appearance no less astonishing thfin now They observed that mag- 
netic needle, in their compass, did not point esactly to the pilar Star, 
but varied towards the west, and as they proceeded, tins variation 
increased This appearance, which is now familiar, though it ebdl 
remains one of the mysteries of nature, into the canse of which the 
sagacity of man hath not been able to penetrate, filled the compa-'' 
nions of Golambns,wifh terror" — Robertson v 

Tropical birds,— Birds inhabiting the Tropical regions of 
the globe, that is, the regions lying on both sides °of the 
equator within two parallels of latitude, called the Tropic 
of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn, and inclu ding that 
portion of the globe which is called the Torrid Zone “On 
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the 14th of September, the voyagers were rejoiced by the 
sight of ■what they considered harbingers of land A heron , 
and a tropical bird called the Rabo de junco ( the water * 
wagtail ) neither of which are supposed to venture far to sea , 
hovered about the ships,” T font, — accustomed Meteor,— a 
^shooting stai, Which made them very sad , — "which cast a 
gloom over their minds, as being regarded by them as a prog- 
nostic of some coming evil Meteors or shooting stars are 
considered by the superstitious as bad omens , hence the 
national flag of England has been compared by Campbell to 
a meteor, as striking terror into the hearts of the enemy — - 
“The meteor flag of England, 

“ , Shall yet terrific bum 

Till dangei’s troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return ” 

Ye Mariners of England. 

See-weeds,— marine plants. The Mar de Sat gasso , — ‘the sea of 
Sargassum or weed. “In the centre of each of these areas 
of circulation (ins tho current of sea-water, e. g., Gulf stieam, 
&c ,) where, owing to the comparative immovability of the 
waters, marine plants and floating seaweeds are developed 
with a prodigious fecundity, so as to form enoimous marine 
meadows, .which are named by sefwnen Sai gasso seas, 
from the Spanish woi d Sargdzo, “weed ” — A Mangm’s “ Mys- 
teries of the Ocean ” Submerged, — sunken , inundated Took 
heart, — took courage , plucked courage Are m good S 2 nnts, 
— are of good cheers , are cheerful 

Page 87. The needle declines , — the magnetic needle 

of the compass points A whole point of the compass, — the 
whole distance between two points of the compass A point 
of the compass, (or rather the distance between two points), 
being yf? of the circle, is equal to 11° 15' (Read notes Xh.9 
E. ST. S. Text, P 117) Sink , — begin to vanish To 
mtirmui teeth , — -to grumble and complain out of extreme 
anguish and discomfiture 

'Whethei . another world , — " It (the variation) soon attracted the 
attention o£ the pilots and filled them with consternation It seemed 
aB if the very laws of nature were changing as they ndvanced, and 
that they were entering another woi Id subject to unknown influen- 
ces ” — Irving _ 
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A theory , — an explanation of Ha own That time,-* 
when very little advance in science was made. To account 
for — to give reasons for. 

It was caused., sound the pole , --“He observed tbatthe direction 
of the needle Was not to the polar star, but to some fixed and invisi- 
ble point. The variation, therfore, Was not caused by any fallacy in> 
the compass, but by the movement of the north star itself, which 
like the other heavenly bodies, had its changes and revolntions, and 
every day described a circle ronnd the pole —The high opinion which 
the pilots entertained of Columbns as a profound astronomer gave 
weight to this theory and the alarm subsided.— Irving. 

Quieted, — silenced, Upon this head,— On this scorej 
regarding tins point 1 Pelican, — A palmiped water fowl of 
the genus Pehcanus. It is larger than the swan, and remark- 
able for its enormous bill, to the lower edges of the under 
chop of which is attached a pouch or bag, capable of being 
distended so as to hold many quarts of water. In this pouch 
the fowl deposits the fish it takes for food. Hence the pre- 
valent notion that pelicans feed their young with their blood. 
Drizzling ram, — rain falling in small drops Proximity 
immediate nearness Will not heat for land, — will not grope 
about m the dark, as it were, in search of land , will not 
blindly steer the course of his vessel this way and that way. 
That the land give token of, — the land which is indicated 
by these various appearances of nature, viz, clouds, drizzkng- 
ram unaccompanied by wind, &c 

Pftg© 88 -4s indeed .to he, — which this land, indi- 

cated by these natural appearances, really turned out to be 
Press on to, — Steadily advance in the direction of Scientific 
basis, — sound foundation upon reasonable grounds, support- 
ed by science He was not to be success , — he was deter- 
mined not to swerve or deviate an inch from the pursuit of 
his principal aim, -viz , of discovering the mainland of the 
Indies, although he was tempted to do so, by the prospect of 
partial success, viz , of discovering "islands lying to the north 
or to the south " His men , — his subordinates , the crews 
of the vessels Their best plan,— the best method they could 
adopt in getting rid of Columbus Unfortunately,— by an 
ill luck, accidentally Absorbed,— Wrapped or engrossed 
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Some of whom ..at the stars — “AH agreed that Columbus should 
he compelled by force to adopt a measure on. whioh their common, 
safety depended Some of the more audacious proposed, as the most 
expeditious and certairfuiefcbod for getting rid at once of his remon- 
strances, to throw him into the sea, being pursuaded that, upon their 
return to Spain, the death of an unsuccessful projector would excite 
little concern and bo inquired into with no curiosity.' 1 — Robertson 

Needful, — necessary, favourable, because of its support- 
ing Columbus’s object and not that of the crew Contrary 
wind, — wind blowing from the east, — “A soft steady breeze 
from the east filled every sail” — Irving. 

{N. B. — This steady east wind favoured Columbus’s inten- 
tion of pressing on to the Vest in quest of -land, 
and it is for this only that the mutinous crew could 
not sail back to the east, inspite of their earnest 
desue for it ) Tormented,-— distressed, agitated. 
No wind .Spain, — no west wind that might be favourable 
to the fulfilment of their design of sailing back for Spam, 
against the washes of Columbus On they go, — They continue 
to steer towards the west Crass, — sea-weeds. They are dll 
convinced .no land, — they firmly believe that they see 
land at a distance; and so out of gratitude to God sing a 
Latin hymn which begins , — “ Gloria tn ev celts Bed' — 
( Glory to God in the highest ) and even the admiral him- 
self, who was determined to stick to his own plan, deviates 
from his course towards due west and makes for this land, 
which was afterwards found to be no land, but only an 
illusion(caused by a cloud), 

PftgO 89 Discourse, — speech or conversation on 
some seriouB subject Oration, — (L Oro, I speak) speech, 
Endings, — conclusions Grim despair, — utter hopelessness. 

They are like men -another form of beginning- 

— the companions of Columbus while pursuing, with eager- 
ness, “the phantoms of hope,” and searohmg after the reali- 
sation of “the fleeting goad that mocked them with the 
view,”werelike men who have to hear, against their will, the 
disgusting address of a speaker, and who consequently ex- 
pect to find the oration brought to a close, at every natural 
pause or break of a sentence, but finding the speaker resume 
the thread of his discourse, got so hopelessly puzzled and 
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disconcerted, that they become unable eventb comprehend the 
meaning of words and images employed by the speaker in 
course of his address Stout hearted, -Aooffi. or fearless ^?Ji8S0 

manners were land that nearned not.— - t0 , s P®? k 

the tiuth, these sailors were sufficiently undaunted, out tne 
attempt itself of undertaking suoh an enterprise in an un- 
known and unlimited, wide waste of waters, — an attempt 
that was so long attended with so little success, and that 
eveiy day held out to them, and deceived them with, a vam 
and unr ealised prospect of land ahead, — was no doubt an 
extremely bold and harzardous one The idea lemmds one 
of the well-known lines of Goldsmith — 

“ Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue, 

Some feeting good that mocks me with the view, 

That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far yet, as I follow, flies — Ttavellei 
The quotation in the text comes from Itogeia — 

“ Yet who but He undaunted could explore, 

A world of waves, a sea without a shore, 

Trackless and vast nnd wild as that revealed 
"When round the Ark the birds of tempest wheeled. 

Did not bring them, — did not cherish m their hearts 
any noble idea that might keep up their spirits fiom utter 
dejection Already done enough, — viz , by venturing so far 
in an unknown sea. To furnish lives, — to provide them 
with many a topic of conversation out of these personal 
adventures, for the cheerful firesides of their lespective 
homes, during many future evenings of their lives Suffer , — 
allow 

Page 90. Detention , — Delay, restraint Stop , — 

halt Want of mind, — want of firm determination , vacil- 
lation In any order, — under any discipline IFho knew 
Columbus well, — because he was an intimate acquaintance 
of Columbus These perilous days, — these hazardous days 

winch preceded the discovery, and during which Columbus 
was exposed to a serious danger, via , that of losing life 
Dealing with,— managing Refractory, — (L Re and Rrangoj 
\X break ) Breaking through all limits of discipline , muti- 
nous Contrived to win them onwards, — managed to gam 
them over gradually in such a way as they weie at last 
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induced to consent to continue the voyage onwkidS for 
some tune more Wow soothing. words, — at one 

time pacifying their roused feehngs by using a kind and 
condescending language Carrying their mindv, — diverting 
their attention. Spreading o»2,— holding out Lai ge hopes, — 
Hopes of substantial benefits Their princes,' —their soie~ 
reigns, i e , Ferdinand and Isabella Aught, — anything 
Untutored, — uncultured ; unschooled, ' untrained With 
mocking hopes, — -with false presentment of hopes bunging on 
disappointment Wot knowing ... to him, — being com- 
pletely in the dark as to u hat would happen to him or 
what was in stole for him day after day On went,—* 
Advanced forward steadily Unduhitdbh, — certain , in- 
fallible TableJjoard, — a piece of plank used upon a table 
Haio-tree , — haw-thorn, t. e , hedge-thom 

. Pago @1 The same weary .see beyond , — the same 

monotonous curved expanse of waters that lay befoie them, 
and to see beyond which, for a very long time, • their eyes 
were much strained and fatigued. Poop, — -primarily, the 
stern of a ship , now, the highest and aftmost deck of 
a ship reaching forward to the mizzen-mast Groom , 
&c , . chamber , — ‘Gentleman of the king’s bed- 

chamber’ Rodrigo Sanchez ..overlookei , — “Rodrigo San- 
chez of Segovia vas Inspector-general of the armament.” 
Overlooker, — one who looks over or superintends all affairs, 
“Inspector-general” Jlxm, — Rodrigo Sanchoz A cold 
and cautious man, — an indifferent and over-caieful man, — 
not possessing an aident temprament like that of Colum- 
bus Jealous states great generals, — some governments 
to accompany their powerful generals at the head of a 
large army, m order to watch and check, their ambitious 
movements of which they (t. e. the governments) are jea- 
lously apprehensive. And who are .by them , — such ‘cold 
and cautious’ men are not much liked by the generals, on 
account of their over-cautious, and interfering nature. 
Sanchez did not . where it could be seen,— “ By the - time 
the latter (Sanchez) had ascended the round-house in the 
poop (where Columbus was standing), the bght had dis- 
appeared,” — Irving, 
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, To have been officially, — to have been taken notice 
of formally by a state officer That went,— that was 
home. And so it proved, — and so it actually turned out 
to be, t. e a light on land 

’ Sage 92 . Two o'clock m the morning , — 2 A. M t 
ff. B. — ■“ Morning” or “A. m” commences after mid- 
night (t e. 12 o’clock ) 

Land was first discovered by Itodngo de Inana — "They 
continued their coarse nntil two m the morning, when a gun from 
the Pmta gave the joyful signal of land It was first descried by 
a manner named Rodrigo dc Triana , bat the reward was after- 
wards adjudged to the admiral, for having previously perceived the 
light” — Irving . 

They tell a story, — a story is commonly said, a ru- 
mour runs (N B — This They is not a Demonstrative, 
but an Indefinite Pronoun, — people ) In sadness and 
despite, — out of utter disappointment and disgust. Ad- 
judged, —decreed. it was charged, somewhat . 
Seville — This pension was to have been realised, as if by 
a mysterious coincidence, from the proceeds of the meat- 
market of the great Moorish town, Seville The reward 
of a man (viz, Columbus) who introduced the light of 
Christianity into a new continent, came, as if by a mys- 
terious working of Providence, from a town (viz Seville) 
which belonged to the infidels (Moors) and afterwards 
taken by the Christians. Shambles, — the place where 
butcher’s meat Is sold ; a flesh-market 

Seville — A famous city of Spain, formerly capital of the 
ancient kingdom, and now of the modem province of ~the same 
nnme, stands on the left bank of the Guadalquivir Held by the 
Moors for five centuries, and entirely rebuilt by them from the 
materials of former Roman edifices, Seville was long a purely 
Moorish city It rose to its climax of prosperity after the discovery 
of the New World, when it became the residence of princely mer- 
chants and the mart of the colonies From 1218 to the removal of 
the court to Valladolid in the reign of Charles V., Seville was the 
Capital of Spain 

So saw the light darJsaogB people.— -in the 

island enveloped in darkness he saw the light which was 
being borne up and down, and which symbolised the reli- 
gious or spiritual enlightenment that was diffused among 
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the saVAges of tho land, -whose hearts were completely dark 
or devoid of spirituality. Light in thLC ai&flt of darfe- 
nofis, — Apart from tho literal sense of the phrase, there 
is an allegorical one, viz . — Religious or spiritual enlighten- 
ment amongst the uncultured and barbarous people, who 
had not been graced even with a distant glimpse of the 
light of truth and religion. The idea is an echo of tho 
following Biblical passages • — " And the light shineth in 
darkness, but darkness comprehendeth it not . That was 
the true Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
tho world. He was m the u orld and the world was made 
by him, and tho world knew him not Ho came unto his 
own and his own received him not — John, /. 6, 8 — 11. 
And tins is the condemnation that light is come into the 
world and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil." — John III, 19. Barbarous people,—- 
the barbarians or savages, (originally, all non-Hellenic 
people wore called Barbarians, x. e , all those nations of 
the then known world who woro not Grooks } hone©, un- 
civilised people ) God permitting, — God willing, — (3>. V.) 

Deo vohnte So that the priacos Catholic faith, 

— so that just after tho conclusion of tho war against the 
Moors, which was considered a holy war, another opportu- 
nity of diffusing the light of the all-embracing faith, viz 
Christianity amongst the unbelievers, presented itself, and 
thus the chain of the great evangelical work was kept up 
without any break, under the auspices of the princes of 
Castillo and Leon. These last words, — viz, those about tho 
obtaining of a fresh opportunity of continuing evangelical 
work amongst tho infidels Made use of, — employed, used. 
The crowning event of his life, — tho most important inci- 
dent of liis life, viz , tho discovery of tho New World. 
Preface , — preamble] introduction. At large, — in general 

PagQ 93* The royal banners Alhambra , — tho 

national flag of Spam which w as placed upon the high and 
stately domes of the great palace of tho Moors, tho Alham- 
bra or tho Red Castle 

The Alhambra — is the name given to the fortress which 
tonus a sort of acropolis or citadel to the city of Granada, and 
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In which stood the palace of the ancient itoorish kings of tJranwk. 
The name is a .corruption of an Arabic word which signifies — the 
Rec£ Castle- The lightness and elegance of the columns and arches, 
and the richness of the ornamentation arc unsurpassed, and the 
colouring is bjit little altered by time. 

The Grand Khan, — i. e Khan of Khaxls, i e. Kubtai 
Khan of Cathay ( See Rotes on Page, 5$ ) Who had sent 

. .. .faith, Marco Polo was commissioned by Kublai Khan 
to carry a letter to the , Pope, in vrhicli he asked that a 
hundred learned men might be sent into his dominions In 
the faith, — t e , m Christianity The Roly Father,- the Pope* 
Great towns were .idolatry, — large and populous cities in 
the East are being spiritually lost or fallen, on account of the 
belief of their inhabitants in idol-worship, just as Sodom, 
and Gomorrah had been destroyed., by God with fire and 
brim-stone Receiving . sects of perdition , — Imbibing doc- 
trines fit only to lead men to eternal damnation, entertain- 
ing among them persons holding doctrines that might lead 
them only to hell Loiers ana furtherers, — admirers and 
nromoters The sect of MahomeL — MahiTnmarlaTnsrn, jl [rJuu 
met, — The Prophet of the Islam When he preached his new 
religion, he was persecuted, and was forced to quit Mecca, 
and seek refuge at Medina. The Mahommadans adopt this_ 
as their chronological standard, calling the Hegira, i e , the 
Flight, the first day of J uly, 622 A. D He was poisoned by 
aJewess,of the effects of whichhediedm632, A D Heresy, — 
error of opinion respecting some fundamental doctrine of 
religion , a religious opinion which differs from that of the 
established church Way that should be taken , — m ean s that 
should he adopted The expulsion of the Jeios, — the driving 
away of the Jews from Spam, for their holding doctrines 
9PP® se ^ those of Christianity Tew, — (& contraction of 
Judas or Judah ) An Israelite 

3?&29 94t* -d® occurring at the same he received , — ■ 
as taking place simultaneously with his receiving viz,— 
in the same month of Januaiy, 1492, The two trans- 
actions,—- the two events, nz, the expulsion of the 
Jews and the discovery of the new world. Devout 
intentions,- religious or pious motives The document,— 
the record, viz, his diary Perfect good faith,— perfect 
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sincerity and honesty About her motives , — about the 
sincerity of her motives Lamentably unjust things, — 
unjust matters ■which "were highly deplorable j eg the 
■expulsion of the Jews, the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, <fcc She had what to act as she did , — she was 
compelled, so to speak to act as she actually did, by some 
reason, winch appeared to her judgment, to be too impe- 
rative to be put by [She was not naturally capable of 
tyranny, but it was represented to her that the Jews 
Should be expelled from her dominions, because, they 
.were the enemies of Christianity, and as she was devout, 
and had implicit faxtli in the opinions of her confessors, 
and other clergymen, she was easily led away to act in a 
way unworthy of her genial arid benign disposition, and 
to consent to these glarmg acts of injustice ] 

' |?ag8 95. Any 91 eat personage, — any person really 

noble, like Isabella Authoi ity, — sanction So much that 

motives , — so many acts that aie singularly bad and 
.unjust, — all of which being accomplished, or rather, ap- 
proved of, from the smcerest and noblest of motives. 

The expulsion Of the Jews— The envy raised by the flou- 
rishing condition of the Jews, combined with the high religions 
‘excitement, kindled in the long war with the infidel, directed the 
'terrible arm of the Inquisition against this unfortunate people. 
The popular odium inflamed by the discontent of the clergy at the 
resistance which they encountered in the work of proselytism, 
gradually grew stronger and stronger against the unhappy Israelites. 
Ynrlous offences, like the following, w ere urged against the Jews 
with great pertinacity by their enemies — 

(1) . Christian children were said to be kidnapped'in' order to 

be crucified m derision of the Saviour 

(2) . Physicians and apothecaries, whose science was parti- 

cularly cultivated by the Jews, m the middle ages, were 
accused of poisoning their Christian patients 

(3) They were charged with the more probable offence o‘E 
attempting to Convert to their own faith the ancient 
Christians, as well as to reclaim such of their own race 
as had recently embraced Christianity 

The sovereigns were importnned to adopt a more rigorous policy 
The Inquisitors, in-particular, to whom the work of conversion had 
been specially-intrusted, represented the incompetence of all leuiedt 
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rnca'ures to the end proposed. The Jews resorted to their usual 
crafty policy of propitiating the sovereigns "by offering to tender 
a donative of thirty thousand ducats towards defraying the ex* 
peneesof the Moorish war The negotiation however, was suddenly 
interrupted by the Inquisitor-General, Torquemada, who burst 
into the apartment of the palaee where the sovereigns were giving 
audience to the Jewish deputy, and drawing forth a crucifix from 
beneath his mantle, held it np, exclaiming — “Judas Iscanot 
sold his master for thirty pieces of silver Tour Highnesses 
wonld sell him anew for thirty thousand , here he is, take him and 
barter him away " So saying the frantic pnest threw the crucifix on 
the table and left the apartment The sovereigns were overawed by it. 
The extreme injustice and cruelty of the proposed measure of banish- 
ing every unbaptised Israelite from the land rendered it specially 
repugnant to the naturally humane disposition of the queen, But 
she had been early schooled to distrust her own reason, and indeed 
the natural suggestions of humanity, in cases of conscience. 'With- 
out opposing further resistance to the representations so emphati- 
cally expressed, of the holy persons, in whom she most confided, 
Isabella at length silenced her own scruples, and consented to the 
fatal measure of proscription 

The Edict for the Expulsion of the Jews was signed by 
the Spanish sovereigns at Granada, Match 30th, 1492- It decreed 
that all unbaptised Jews, of whatever sex, age, or condition, should 
depart from the realm by the end of Jnly next ensmng, prohibiting 
them from revisiting it, on any pretext whatever, under penalty of 
death, and confiscation of property. They were allowed to dispose of 
their effects of every kind, on their own account, and to carry the 
proceeds along with them, in hills of exchange, or merchandise not 
prohibited, but neither in gold nor silver 

The doom of exile fell like n thunder-holt on the heads of the 


Israelites. The old ties were now severed at a blow They were to 
go forth os exiles from the land of their birth , the land where all 
whom they ever loved had lived or died, the land not so much of 
their adoption as of iahentauee , which had been the home of their 


ancestors for centuries, and with whose prosperity and glory they were -> 
of course as intimately associated as was any ancient Spaniard. They 
were to he cast out helpless and defenceless, with a brand of infamy 
set on them, among nations who had always held them in derision 
and hatred . — Adapted from Prescott 


the Moorish converts —Cardinal Ximenes 
contrived somehow or other to convert a large number of the 
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Moots to Christianity There was a terrible rising o£ the Moors 
in Granada, on account o£ an excessive zeal of the Cardinal 
for the work of conversion It was, however, soon put down, but 
the sovereigns were importuned to adopt stricter measures for then 
complete reclamation and to offer pardon to them on the alterna- 
tives of conversion or exile In the course of an investigation into 
the cause of the disturbances, many of the principal citizens of 
Gianada were imprisoned on suspicion ; the greater part made 
their peace by embracing Christianity ,many others sold their estates 
and migrated to Barbary ; and the remainder of the population, 
wkethei fi om fear of punishment or contagion of example consented 
to receive baptism But the obstinate Moors broke out into 
several other insurrections, which were very terrible in character , 
and eventually the power of the Moors was greatly hmnbled. Tran- 
quillity was now restored throughout the wide borders of Granada 
The banner of the cross floated triumphantly over the whole extent 
of its wild sierras, its broad valleys, and populous cities Every 
Moor, in exterior at least, had become a Christian , every mosque 
had been converted into a Christian church Still the country was 
not entirely purified from the stain of Islamism, since many pro- 
fessing their ancient faith were scattered over different parts of the 
kingdom of Castile, To obviate this an ordinance was published 
in 1501. prohibiting all intercourse between these Moors and the 
orthodox kingdom of Granada , and at last an edict, Offering the 
Moore the alternative of baptism or exile, was issued from 
Seville, February 12, 1502. After a preamble duly setting forth 
the numerous backslidmgs occasioned among the new converts by 
their intercourse with theirunbaptised brethren, the act goes on to 
state, that all the unbaptised Moors in the kingdom of Castile and 
Leon abate Id years of age if males and IS if females \ must leave 
the country by the end of April following — Adaptedfrom Piesoott 

The Inquisition Its early history —In some Eoman Ca- 
tholic countries, a court or tribunal established for the examination 
and punishment of heretics. Previous to Constantino (A D 306 
heresy and spiritual offences were punished by excommunication 
only , hut shortly after his death capital punishments were added, 
and Inquisitors were appointed by Theodosius, A. D 382 Justi- 
nian decreed the doctrines of the four holy synods as the holy 
scriptures and their canons to he observed as laws, 629 , hence the 
penal code against heretics About 800 the power of the western 
bishops was enlarged, and courts were established for trying and 
punishing spiritual offenders, even with death. In the I2th cen- 
tury many heresies arose, and Gregory IX, in 1233, established by 

1 1 \a * 
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rales the inquisitorial missions, sent out by Innocent III some 
years previously, and committed them into the hands of the 
Dominicans. 

The establishment of the Inquisition in Spain -^Having 
fallen into disuse m Spam in the 15th century, the holy office was 
reinstituted by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1480 2>i 1431, nearly 

3,000 persons were ‘burnt in Andalusia, and 17,000 suffered other 
penalties The ,l in$t> actions " of the new tribunal were promulgated, 
November 29th, 1484. New articles were added in '1488, and 1498, 
and finally a new series of ordinances m 81 articles were compiled 
by the Inquisitor-General Valdez in 15G1 

Prescott writes — “ It is remarkable that a scheme So mons- 
trous as that of the Inquisition, presenting the most effectual barner, 
probably that was ever opposed to the progress of knowledge, should 
have been revived at the close of the loth century, when the light 
of civilization was rapidly advancing over every part of Europe It 
is more remarkable, that it should have occurred in Spam, at this 
time, under a government which had displayed great religious inde- 
pendence on more than one occasion and which had paid uniform 
regard to the rights of its subjects, and puisued a generous policy 
m reference to their intellectual cnlture rrovidence, however, 
permitted that the sufferings, heaped on the heads of the unfor- 
tunate Jows should be requited m full measure to the nation that 
inflicted them The fires of the Inquisition, which were lighted 
exclusively for the Jews, were destined e\ entually to consume their 
oppressors ” 

Methinks, — It appears to me Majestic, — dignified 

Honest, — expressive of sincerity Loving eye,—cf “The 
meek intelligence of those dear eyes” Cowper As it loohs 
beholder y — as the face ( viz of the likeness of the queen) 
seems to be looking downwards upon the spectator, (the 
picture being placed on high ) Chapel, — place of worship. 

A oountonanoo the nest thing to it -A face which 

was so full of a vivid expression of human feelings, and so 
strikingly singular, that it could not be like that of an 
angel, as represented by painters , although her face was 
not exactly like that of an angel, yet it vv as not far inferior 
to it , if not quite angelic, her face made the highest possible 
approach to it Reproachfully, —disapprovingly Cons- 
cious sadness A secret feeling of melancholy caused 
obviously by her inward disapprobation of her outward acts,' 
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of which she was fully conscious and which she suffered 
to be silenced in her breast m obedience to what appear-* 
ed to her to have been a higher mandate In her defence , — 
by way of justifying her public acts, which were, m fact, so 
atrooidusly inhuman. Could we interrogate her , — if it 
Were at all possible for us to ask her directly as to the 
motive of her acts. That sho obeyed • -its inter- 
preters — That she acted in accordance with what 
appeared to her to have been the dictate of Providence, and 
as she could not safely trust her own feeble judgment 
in the matter of distinguishing the real divine dictate from 
the fictitious, she depended, for a true interpretation of 
the same, upon the judgment of those whom she consi- 
dered the best, the most pious, and so the least unerring of 
men living in her time, mz , the clergy. Oh I that ShS 

t -town Or* fortrOSS — Oh 1 it would have been far 
better for humamty, if she would only have msisted a 
little upon adhering to the voice of God as it actually pre- 
sented itself to the inmost recesses of her own generous 
and humane heart, and not to the interpretation thereof as 
given by her ghostly advisers when she was m the habit 
of earnestly advocating, with tender feelings of sympathy 
characteristic of woman-kind, the cause of the unfortunate 
and the distressed, like the pent-up garrison or the in- 
habitants of some town or fortress, closely besieged by 
the Spaniards, and at last compelled by them to surrender, 
and throw themselves at the mercy of the besiegers. Inter- 
cede , | plead Cooped-up , — shut or pent up 

Pftgfl 96. Beleagured, — Besieged , invested But at 

least .blessings on her, — but at least the unfortunate Ameri- 
can Indians, if not such other people as the Jews or the 
Moors, had no cause of complaint against her, but were 
rather gently treated so long as Isabella was living and was 
at the helm of affairs , and for all her kind offices, the poor 
Indians can do nothing but cherish her memory and pray 
for her departed soul 

Se might have its history.— Had she been 
living for, some time longer, slaveiy would not have become 
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so painful, so crushing and so ruinous to the poor Indians, 
and they would not have required the philanthropic services 
of their great^ “Protector.” LaS OaSftS. later years, 
in order to mitigate thoir sufferings, at least to a certain 
extent. The “Proteotor” of tke Indians —Las Casas 
crossed the Atlantic, saw Cardinal Ximenes, and repre- 
sented the grievances of the Indians, was appointed to. go 
out and inquire into the wrongs of the unfortunate people 
thus complained of together with the Jeronumte Fathers, 
and was appointed “ Protector of the Indiana Helps, m 
his Life of Las Casas, wntes : — 

•' Las Casas was by a cedula formally appointed to advise and 
inform the Jeronimite Fathers, to be in correspondence with the 
Government, and generally to take such steps in - the matter os 
might be for the sen ice of God and their Highnesses All 
authorities were to abet him m the Bame. He was also named 
“ Protector of the Indians.” With a salary of a hundred pesos of 
gold, which, ho himself observes, “ was then not little, as that hell 
of Peru had not been discovered, which, with its multitude of quintals 
of gold, has impoverished and destroyed Spain” These are remarkable 
words for that time "—Chap, JII P 47, 

A ceremonial . occasion, — A formal rite which was 
quite in keeping with the grandeur of the incident Greeted, 
—received, welcomed The level shores of the small island j— . 
“ As the day dawned, he saw before him a level island, 
several leagues m extent, and covered with trees like a 
continual orchard ” — TP". Irving Fruitful, — fertile, lu-- 

xunant m vegetation Verdant, — green The othet' cap- 

tains respective crowns, — “Whilst Martin Alonzo Pmzon 
and Vincent Yamez his brother, put off m company m 
their boats, each with a banner of the enterprise emblazon- 
ed with a gieen cross, having on either side the letters F. 
and 7 , the initials of the Castilian monarchs Fernando and 
Ysabel, surmounted by crowns ” Depicted, — paanted 
Initials,— first letters of the names. 

Pagd 97. Surmounted, — placed over Device , 
emblem; design Devotion, — ardent attachment Re- 
tinue, — body of followers Innocent amazement, — wonder 
pioceeding from their simplicity Fell upon then knees,— 
knelt down And with tears, — tears . God, — offered up 
then hoart-f elt thanks-gmngs to the all-powerful Cod, with 
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tears of that profoundest kind of 'which the cause men 
cannot ascertain Tears proceeding from an excess of 
emotion gather to the eyes, -without the knowledge of the 
man as to their cause, and as such, are too deep for an 
easy comprehension. 

Cf Tennyson — « 

“ Tears, idle tears, I do not know what they mem, 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 

Rise in the heart and gather to the eye . JPi vie css 

Embassage , — persons entrusted with a solemn message 
The least surprised saw , — of all the peisons, the ‘least 
struck with' wonder, by all that he saw TFos the most 
affected , — was -the only man, of the whole lot, whose heart 
was touched or moved m -the highest degiee with a deep 
and tender emotion at the realisation of his long-cherished 
hopes Thus it is, — at so ordinarily happens m this world 
Is never fully appreciated , — is never set an adequate value 
on , is never prized or valued to its fullest extent The 
designer, — the man who has entertained the idea of the 
plan or scheme Apparently accomplished , — almost pei- 
formed or finished Apt, — likely. To look bach , — to review. 
Shuddering awe, — -trembling surprise Audacity , — presump- 
tion, or over-boldness For thus it is that mankind, — 
Helps-m bis Essay on Self-discipline writes about the feeling 
that accompanies the performance of an arduous task, vis , 
v the checking of- a bad habit or evil disposition . — 

“ But Eurely when a man has got the better of any bad habit 
or evil disposition, lus sensations should not be those of exultation 
only , ought they not rather to bo akin to tbe shvddcring faintness 
with which he would survey a chasm that he had heea guided to 
nvoid, or with which he would recall to mind a dubious deadly 
struggle which had terminated in his favour V' 

The vast resolve, — the noble resolution. Sustained 
such a man, — kept np the spirits of the man with the 
“vast resolve.” Throughout .enterprise, — under all un- 
favourable experiences during his long and arduous under- 
taking. Saving for at the heart, — having, at the time of 
the fruition, of the scheme, no opposition whatever to 
-encounter and contend against, (“ the vast resolve”) wears 
off, bringing about a sudden depression of feelings in the 
_heart. 
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Pago D8. And thus the greatest melan- 

choly* — Great undertakings, in their first stages, involve 

a senes of ‘ dubious deadly struggle ’ and opposition, and 
success in them implies the eventual removal of all these 
difficulties, followed by a consequent depression of the 
heart, on account of the great stimulus caused by op- 
position being taken away from it Thus from high- 
strung nerves, there sets in a strong re-action towards de- 
jection, "and so success in great undertakings instead 
of producing an elation of spirits, gives nse to the 
opposite feeling of an indescribable land of staggering 
melancholy and " shuddering faintness ”• — 2T0W difficul- 
ties endeavours, — There being no such thing as un- 
mixed good or an unalloyed perfection in this world, fresh 
difficulties and obstacles arise from what we teim success, 
and ignite by fnotion, as it were, fresh sparks of energies 
in the heart of the discoverer or the successful designer, 
and thus equip his mind once more with a resolute hardi- 
hood so as to make him fit for encountering fresh discom- 
fitures and for making renewed efforts for successfully getting 
them over ' Columbus will not difficulties , — in the lot of 
Columbus difficulties of both these two classes, were not 
wanting, — difficulties encountered before the attainment 
of success, and those bred from success' itself. Whose 
occasional of the night , — whose casual depression of spirits 
must have made Columbus most anxious and restless, and 
consequently sleepless and watchful, throughout the hours 
of night. Watches of the night , — portions of the night oc- 
cupied, while on duty, by each part of the ship’s crew alter- 
nately Weary eyelids,— heavy eyelids of the exhausted man*. 
Their greatly-enduring leader , — their leader who had suc- 
cessfully and patiently encountered a good deal of suf- 
fering. 

They might .. asmranees of fidelity —“They threw them- 
selves at the feet of Colnmbns with feelings of self-condemnation 
mingled with reverence They implored him to pardon their igno- 
rance, incredulity and insolence, uhich had created him so much 
unnecessary disquiet, and had so often obstructed the prosecution 
of his well-conce’-ted plan , and passing In the warmth of their 
admiration, from one extreme to another, they now pronounced the 
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man, w bom they hid so lately reviled and threatcnol, to bo a per* 
son inspired by Heaven with sagacity and fortitude more than 
human, in. order to accomplish a design so far beyond the ideas and 
conception of all former ages ■— J lolerUon 

Subdued for. ...success, — being overpowered for tbo 
time being, with a feeling of awe at Ins grandeur and 
loftiness, now backed and verified by success In loving 
terms, — Mapping a languago bespeaking tbcir affection. 
Assurances of fidelity, — promises of their faithful adlieicnco 
or obedience to him in future Tho placable Columbus .. . 
character, — Columbus, who was always disposed to “forgot 
and forgive,” accepted these greetings, congratulations, 
kind expiessions of gratitude, and assurances of faitlif ill- 
ness of his companions with all the ardoui and softness 
of feelings that were characteristic of his noble and loving 
natuie Due legal formalities, — usual ceremonies of tho 
law. 

PftgO 99- Forthtcith, — immediately Tho gravity 

of the proceeding, — the solemnity of the ceremonies. Must 
haie ...islanders, — must have struck the tlw ellers of tho 
island, vho stood by, with M-onder. Then whiteness , Ac., 
the whiteness of their complexion. Note that tho Ame- 
rican Indians ore a copper-coloured lace and possess scanty 
hair, so the wliiteness of the complexion and the profusion of 
hail and beard of the Europeans m ere quite different from 
then* own. Cf Irving, — “ Their completion was of a tawny 
or copper hue, and they m ere entirely destitute of heard.” 
Crimson, — deep red , (from Arnbic, kdrmisi, Sanknt krimi, 
an insect which produces tho dye.) Scarf, — a piece of 
dress that hangs loose upon tho shoulders. Radiant, — 
Hushed , elated , animated. Worthy of — equal m value to. 
TFos their mind.. .. Christians f — neio they not human 
beings only in outward featuies, and did they possess any 
i- soul to the needs of which they might administer by becom- 
ing good Christians? The Greatest, — vis , Columbus, Let him 
.. ... himself let us quote from bis own writings in reply 
te this query. That would deliver .. force, — -that would* 
resign themselves more easily and with greater grace than 
other nations, to Christianity, and would accept this faith 
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more by reason of genuine love for it than through com- 
pulsion. 

Page 100 . Strings of glass beads, — perforated glass 

globules strung on thread (generally used in saying prayers 
or for ornamental purpose ) Were so ehtu ely to see, — 
•were so completely attached to us that it was a matter 
of great wonder .For, — in exchange for With good will, 
— gladly, cheerfully , (without murmur ) Poor m every- 
thing, — ill-provided with the necessaries of life Goes on 
to say, — continues saying Were well made, — their features 
were well formed Yellow , — or lather, tawny For under- 
stood such things, — nor knew the use of weapons Darts, 
— arrows Fish's tooth at the end, — instead of iron, fish’s 
tooth was attached to the end of their daits, in order to 
make them pointed Note that the use of metals was 
unknown to them, as also to othei nations during the 
primitive ages of civilization Make, -(intransitive) Be, prove 

Page 101 Domestic , — familiarly attached to us 

Tractable, — manageable, governable In their way of 
reckoning, — while making calculations The Bio de 
Mares, — Bio de los Mai es, the name given to a large 
river, now called Savannah la Mor, — or Fuemtas del 
Principe, m Cuba Beconnoitre, — to survey, to examine 
Word, — news, information. Pavilions, — (L Papilioms, 
a butterfly) tents, (originally so named from their painted 
and extended covering resembling the wings of a butterfly 
.when flying ) Well wrought, — artistically wrought 
(worked ) The beautiful, — beauty- (m general ) 

PagO 102 . Fish-hooks, — -pieces of iron oi other me- 
tal bent into curves, for catching fish. Fishing tackle, — 
ropes used for fishing. Mermaid, — (sea-maid) — a supposed 
sea-animal, said to resemble a woman in the upper parts of 
the body, and a fish in tho lower part The Bio del Sol, — 
a river at the north eastern part of Cuba Marien, — a pro- 
vince of Hispaniola In terms . .giving, — m a language ' 
which might remind his readers of the doctrines field by 
tho Christians about giving (alms ) 

Doctrines maintained • giving.— The Christum doctrines 
about chanty or giving alms are embodied in Jhe following texts of 
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the Gospel •—“Therefore frhen thou doest thme aims, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee . But when thou doest aims, let not thy loft 
hand know what thy right hand doeth . That thy alms may be m 
secret , and thy Father which seeth In secret Himself shall reward 
thee openly,"— St, Matthew — VI 2 , 3, 4, 

j Point , — stage. A new product,— viz , tobacco. Unfail \ 

~ mg , — -inexhaustible. 

To a large tection of mankind — The use of tobacco increased, 
and has continued to increase to the present day, when it is more 
prevalent than at any former time, the luxury of rich and poor, of 
civilised nations and of savage tribes Although it did not become 
prevalent m the east till the 17th century, the Turks and Persians 
are now the greatest smokers in the world , m India, all classses,' 
and both sexes smoke , in China, the practice — perhaps there more 
ancient — is universal, and girls from the age of eight or nine, wear, 
as an appendage to their dress, a small silken pocket to hold tobacco 
and a pipe " — Encyclopaedia, 

Commodities of revenue,— articles of trade pioducmg 
revenue. The great financial resource , — the most lucrative 
, source of producing government revenues 

“ Tobacco is subject to a higher rate of duty m propor- 
tion to its intrinsic value than any other article —The vniue 
of the best sorts m the leaf only ranges from 3d. to 9d per pound , 
whilst the duty is as follows — Unmanufactured, containing 10 per 
cent or more of natural moisture, 3s per pound , and if contain- 
ing less than 10 per cent of moisture, 3s 6 d per pound The various 
kinds of manufactured tobacco range from 4s id to 6s. id, per 
pound 

“The revenue derived from the import of tobacco into 
Great Britain IS very large ..The gross amount of revenue col- 
lected by the Custom House, for tobacco and snuff, in 1876-77, after 
deducting repayments and drawbacks, was £ 7,775,676 The revenue 
from this article has, upon the w hole, kept steadily increasing for a 
considerable number of years It had prior to that, been greatly 
affected by the ciul war in America " — Encydloycedia, 

Indirect taxation , — Levying of a tax or duty on arti- 
cles of consumption os an excise, customs, &c 

Page 103. Nourished, — kept up by supplying funds 
Revolution , — complete overthrow- of some existing social 
and political institutions Heh ew , — the language of the 
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Israelites Chaldee, — the language of the Chaldeans. 
Indulged t n kind, — were in the habit of smoking some 
strange substance. In questi on, —referred to. Absorbed, — 
imbibed. Charred, — reduced to coal by burning ; carbo- 
nized. Wrapped, — covered all over. This process of int- 
bibing smoke, — “ they beheld several of the natives going 
about with fire-brands in their hands, and certain dried 
herbs which they rolled up in a leaf, and lighting one end, 
put the other in their mouths, and continued exhaling 
and puffing out the smoke A roll of this kind they called 
a tobacco, a name since transferred to the plant of which 
the rolls were made "—Irving. 

Reproved , — rebuked. 

It as a Vice. - "'* Tobacco was at first recommended for medi- 
cinal virtues which were greatlv exaggerated, but soon became an 
article of luxury The popes Urban VIII and Innocent XI fulmi- 
nated against it the thunders of the church , the priests and Sultans 
of Turkey declared smoking a crime, Sultan Amuret IV. decreeing 
its punishment by the most cruel kinds of death Knfg James 
described us use tis a custom loathsome to the eye,' hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lung*, and m the black 
stinking fume thereof nearest resembling the horrible stygian smoke 
of the pit that is bottomless " — The Encycloprrtha 

Leaie it off , — abandon or shun it Savour, -good smell 
or flavour Several periods of his oicn life , — -this refers to 
the extreme difficulty and seeming hopelessness of Las 
Casas’ philanthropic labours 

Page 101 Affoided him . comfort , — given him, 
had be used it, a peculiar kind of ease and softening sensa- 
tion However that may be , — be that as it may Finan- 
cially speaking, — speaking from the point of revenue 

or commerce. Froduchve , — lucrative. The excellent rela ; 
turns, — the perfect friendly terms Resuming . history, 
—-to take up again the continuity of the narrative Met 
loith, — came across The slightest gift of prophecy, — the 
power of foreseeing future events even in the least degree 
They would hate sea , — they would have consigned 
these trifles (viz , golden ornaments) to the deepest depth 
of the sea, so that no trace of them could be made (Be- 
cause, gold became the root of evil, — all their misery and 
slavery) ' 
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V ___ * 

PftgS 105 That he teas now upon Khans, — that 
ho was traversing such lines as were sure to lead to the 
disco veiy of the long-expected personage Kublai Khan, the 
Grand Khanoi Emperoi of Cathay (as desciibed by Maico 
Polo ) 2hfc?icnms, -laughable, absurd 'Possessed,- completely 
^ occupied or taken His Ctpango, — Cipango (modern Japan) 
which he was so anxiously seeking foi Mark, the taunt in 
the use of “his,” which, implies foolishness on the part of 
Columbus Shly , — shrewdly, tauntingly. Bent on dis- 

coi-eiy, — Being disposed to make further discoveiies The 
terra firma “ his ” India, — the firm land, — i e , continent 
(as opposed to the islands already discoveied) which was 
contiguous to the Indies and ■which he so anxiously tned 
to discover (Mark that Helps has imbibed the spirit of 
taunting from the expiession of Herrera, and hence, the 
second use of “lus” beforo India ) Coasted , — sailed along 
the coast of 

Pftg9 103. Felicitously , — Happily, suitably, advan- 
i tageously Wilfully parted company from,— became separated 
from Columbus purposely, and not accidentally Covetousness, 
— avarice , inordinate thirst after riches Undutiful pro * 
ccedmg, — insubordinate conduct Insuboi dination, — defi- 
ance of the authority of a superior Which males greater, 
—which increases our w onder still more. Betooh himselj 
to rest, — took to lest, i. e , slept Steersman, — helmsman. 
Contrary to . orders , — disobeying express command. 

PftgO 107. Drifted on to a shoal , — was smoothly 
driven on to a sandbank or bar where the water of the 
sea was very shallow Directly they touch , — immediately 
they strike against land, or come into immediate contact 
with land “ They,” i e , the people on board the ship 
Starts f> om his di earn , — is taken aback and recovers him- 
self from his temporary fit of reverie — or brown-study. 
Gives the alarm , — gives the danger-signal For tho rOS* 
possibility • sloop> — & man who is entrusted with 
a senous charge, and who is to be held accountable for 
the manner of the discharge of his duty, can hardly enjoy 
a sound and peaceful sleep 

Cf , — “ Onensy lies the head that wears the crown,” Shakes* 
peare.— Henry V, 
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Watch , — period of duty, viz, of keeping vigilance 
and protecting against danger gurries up, — nses up 
in great haste Lower, — let down Poop, — primarily the 
stem of a ship, now, the highest and aftmost deck 
of a ship reaching forward to the mizzen-mast Astei n 
(adv) On the stem, at the hinder part of the ship „ 
Sprang,— plunged Made off foi , — proceeded at once to- 

wards Emergency, — critical moment or 3 uncture As 
best he might, — to the best of his power. Moved to tears, 
— so affected or touched as to shed tears. (Mark the dis- 
tinction between sympathy and assistance, the one is 
mental and passive, the other active and practical ) 

Page 108. Stood guard, — kept watch Comforting 
messages, — words of sympathy and consolation To make 
up for the loss , — in order to make good or compensate the 
loss Effects, —property, goods The wrecker’s trade ■ 
St. Domingo. — The guilty profession of stealing the 

goods accidentally thrown upon the sea-shore after a ship- 
wreck, might be successfully practised m Cornwall, the 
greatest maritime county of the most civilised country of 
the world, viz , England, but this together with the other 
crimes associated with civilization, was not known to the 
uncivilized people of the most backward of lands (St 
Domingo ) Touched to the heart , — affected to the quick , 
exceedingly moved As well he might, — for which (viz , 
being thus moved) he had very good reason Docile, — 
manageable They love then neighbours, — this is a Biblical 
teaching Curious refections, — queer remarks or observa- 
tions Providential, — proceeding from divine superinten- 
dence True faith, vis, — Christianity 

Fags 108. Providence, — (God) Heaven. High mo- 
tives, — noble principles. Influence, — regulate or guide 

Dealt with, — treated Makes up for, — compensates the ■"> 
loss caused by Dowry, — property given to a daughter at ' 
her marriage “ Ugliness ,” — symbolises the hardships to 
be undergone in preaching Christianity, (as enumerated in 
the text ) With the timber "Mana,” — out of the timber 

obtained from the fragments of the wreck of the ship called 
Santa Maria, — which Columbus himself commanded La 
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Havidad, — the nativity (Birth of Christ) Chi istinas-day , — 
the birth-day of Christ , (the 25th December), Most ad- 
vantageously, — to his greatest profit Content , — satisfied. 
His grand secret, — viz , that of the discovery of the new 
world Mischance , — Unfavourable circumstance 

P&gO 110. In trust to , — in charge of Commended to 
the good offices, — committed to the friendly care or charge 
Good offices, — kindnesses To do no violence to, — not to 
outiage. Conformable to, — suited to or harmonious with. 

CHAPTER V 

m&gQ 111. Homeward hound, — ready to set out foi 

home Bound, — (Icl bua, to make ready) ready to set out , 
* intending to go M B — This * hound (adj ) is to be 
distinguished from hound (pret . and pp of bind (v), 
which is derived from Sax. hmdan, to bind, bend, &c ) 
Stood tO ( a nautical term) — directed the course of 
the vessel towards Head-wind,— A wind that blows 
in a direction opposite to the ship’s course Doubling, 

— Passing round Doofc-OUt, — A careful looking or watch- 
ing for any object or event Mast-head , — the top or head of 
a mast Which was worth .voyagers, — which was more pre- 
cious than a favourable wind to those who had undertaken 
the voyage Since, — because Consort, — companion, hence, 
another ship The chance of the . of a single ship , — it was 
considered imprudent and unsafe to depend upon the fate 
of a single ship for the safe communication of the happy 
news of successfully discovering land on the other side of 
the Atlantic to the Europeans, who were still Jeft m the 
dark about the matter. Detained , — kept back Hove in 
sight, — appealed; made its appearance again Hove, — pret. 
of heave (to rise or appear) , , 

Page 112, To account for his desertion, — to give an 
explanation of his sailing away from the squadron. The 
accidental result of a storm , — due to a storm which overtook 
his vessel by chance Which had driven . his leader,*— 
which had made him deviate from the course he was pur- 
suing and so far away from the ken of the admiral’s observa- 
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' tion or look-out Accepted this explanation , — made a §how 
of being satisfied with the explanation given. Might cause 
a undertaking , — might give nse to a levolt of the sailors 
which would be ruinous to the interests of the expedition 
Bad faith, — insincerity , want of fidelity. The fact was, — 
the real cause of Pinzon’s desertion was Anticipate, — fore- 
stall El Dorado, — land of gold By barter, — by exchanging 
one commodity for another Appropriated, — secured for 
himself Refitting, — equipping or repairing afresh 

Pagg 118 dler consort, — viz,, thePmta Coasting , — 

sailing along the coast of Affray, — scuffle Aborigines , — ■ 
original inhabitants , natives Good understanding, — 
friendly feelmg The scene of the encounter, — the spot 
where the scuffle took place Amicable agreement,— friend- 
ly understanding Predispose , — favourably incline before- 
hand Deviated , — went away AlttftZOaS — A race of 
female wamors phe island peopled with, Axaa- 
eons described by Karoo Polo. 

Marco Polo writes — ‘ Ton find the two Islands, Male 
and Female, lying about 30 miles distant from one another In 
the Island however which is called Male, dwell the men alone, 
without their wives- or any other women. Every year when tlio 
month of March arrives, the men all set out for jfche other island 
and tarry there for three months dwelling with their wives for 
that space As for the children which their wives bear to them, if 
they be girls, they abide with their mothers , but if they be boys, 
the mothers bung them up till they are fourteen and then send 
them to their fathers ’ JBk III Ch XXXI, (Tula's Translation ) 

Page 114 Intelligence —news, tidings Such a, dis- 
covery, -the discovery of this Amazonian Island Conclusive 
proof, -Decisive evidence Identity,— sameness Worth while - 
i e, worth his while* proper for one’s spending time; 
hence, proper. In quest of, — in search of Fabulous , — 
feigned, os a fable , fictitious Home-sickness , — depres- 
sion of spirits, occasioned by a, sepaiation from home Took 
possession of the crews,- — completely overpowered the 
minds of the sailors Murmurs, — complaints Prolonga- 
tion,— -lengthening Currents,— viz , the Gulf Stream, <fcc 
Reefs, — chains of rocks lying at or near the surface of the 
w^ter. In deference to, — out of respect for Resumed,— 
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(L He and Sumo, I take) took up 'agaM j u e , followed 
again. Adverse, — unfavourable Twtdfl-Viu&Si — Winds 
in the torrid zone, and often a little beyond, which -blow 
from the same quarter throughout the' year, unless when 
affected by local causes Then’ general direction is from 
N E, to S W, on the noith ,sida> t of the eqhator, and 
from S E , to NW,on the south side of the equator. 
jKeiarrfet?,"— -diminished Lessened Overtook, — caught . 

Page 115. Hose to a hurricane, — so increased in 
fuiy as to assume the character of ‘a regular violent tem- 
pest' Hurricane , — a violent storm, distinguished by the 
vehemence of the wind and .the sudden changes to which 
it is subject Could only drift helplessly , — could only be 
duven by the gusts of the winds, being completely at their 
mercy CIOS0-r8efcdr — having a portion of the top or bot- 
tom folded, and made fast to the yard ForO“Sail> — a sail 
extended on the fore-yard, which is supported by the fore- 
mast Which kept her of the eea,- — which constantly up- 
bore her upon the surface of the sea, and prevented Jhei 
from being closed, as it were, within the deep cavity made 
by the rising of the huge waves of the ocean Ti ough,—- 
(Lit) a hollow vessel , hence, a cavity or hollow space 

*Were scudding under bare poles> we re being dnven 

with precipitation before a tempest. (A nautical phrase) 
This is done with just sufficient sail to keep the vessels * 
ahead of the sea, or when the wind is too violent, without 
any sails set, winch is called scudding under bare poles 
Fell, — set m Blinding spray , — water driven from the 
top of the waves by wind, and spreading and flying m all 
dnecfcions m small particles which caused dimness to eye- 
sight His, — Columbus’s His panic-stricken despair , — 

the sailors under him, whose hearts were overpowered with 
sudden and unexpected fear, considered their case as al- 
together hopeless, and despaired of saving their, lives 
Howled, — roared The seas burst vessel — The waves 

struck against Ins disabled ship The seas, — the fragments 
or portions of the ocean , here waves Skilled navigator, 
efficient manner. Must have felt .night, — must have felt 
himself lonely and helpless being thus overtaken by the 
hurncane and the darkness of the night “ Bore him up, — 
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kept up his spirits ; kept his spirits from utter dej<?ctioff» 
And his wondsrful... forsake him , — he did not, lose Jus 
extraordinary presence of mind or readiness of wit which 
enabled 1mt> to lut upon clever plans or contrivances in 
critical times of pressing necessity. Stores were consumed \ 
articles of food were used up Felt the want of— was 
under the necessity of. Ballast — The load of stones , 
sand, &c«, which is laid in the hold of a ship, when there is 
no cargo, in order to keep it steady or in equipoise in the 
water. Cashs, — barrels. Expedient , — contrivance 

Pag3 116. — Suggest, — devise. To invoke the aid . 

expedition, — to implore the assistance of God who, as it 
appeared to Columbus, prompted him to take upon himself 
the charge of the enterprise To draw lots, — to take out 
one from two or more things (tickets, pieces of paper, and 
the like) the marks of which are concealed from the person. 
The shnne of Our Lady of Guadaloupe , — the temple of 
Virgin Mary in the convent at Guadalope — a town in 
Spam in the province of Estremadura Guadaloupe, — a 
town in the province of Estremadura in Spam Columbus 
named one of the islands of the Indies after this town. The 
lot fell to the admiral, — the admiral (Columbus) was chosen 
by lottery Vow,— a solemn promise In procession, — in a 
tram. Clad in penitential garments,— having put on clothes 
expressive of penitence or contrition of heart The Virgin,— 
Mary Unexpected consequences,— unforeseen results (see text 
page 118 ) Weathering the storm,— bearing up against, and 
lesisting, the storm, though with great difficulty Thatifjiossi- 
hle, the tidings with him,— the news of the discovery of the 
jNiew World should not be allowed to be bushed up with the 
destruction of his own life, but, should be co mmunic ated, if 
possible, to the old world, by some means or other Parch- 
ment, — (L Pergamena , said to be from Pcrgamos, a city in 
Asia Minor from hairing been invented there) The slnn of 
a sheep or goat dressed or prepared, and rendered fit for 
writing on In wax , — so as to make it water-proof. Com- 
mitted to , — threw into. 

Pftge 117 Contents of, — things contained in Rite,-- 
ceremony. Assuage the fury of the elements, — mitigate or 
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lessen the violence of tho elements, viz , of the c ea and the 
- shy, i c , the waves and the tempest. The stont abated to 
some erteni ,- — the fury of tho storm was diminished in 
sonic measure. ThP E. IT. E — A direction correspond- 
ing to the so-named intermediate point of tho Mariner's 
Compass Tlie magnetic needle of the Mariner s Compass 
winch always points to the north, is fixed ton circular 
board, on which there is a star of 32 rays, nmiking the 32 
points of the hemens The north point of tho card is 
immediately over the north end of the needle, and the card 
moves with the needle. The cardinal points are marked 
with the letters JT, S, E , IT , and the intermediate 
points, with, jlT IE, 2T.JT F , JS\ E l if., A" E , «fcc XllQ 
Rock Of Lisbon, — ° r Cape Hoc*, the extreme western 
point of Estremadura and of the continent of Europe To 
make head against , — to overcome , to resist successfully 
To bring up , — to cast anchor 

Pago 118. Amicable messages , — friendly tidings. Bare- 
foot and in thmr dnrts ,~^ these nrethe signs of “penitential” 
attitude. SatOllitoO. — (bit) Secondary planets, or small 
planets revolving round larger planets; hence, followers, 
obsequious attendants or dependents, (a term of contempt ) 
Lag m ambush , — lay in wait for them, for tho purpose of 
attacking them by surprise (from a concealed place) The 
Crowns , — i e., the monarch* Dress'd in, — invested with. 
Remonstrances^ — expostulations. Were of no avail , — were 
of no use , were not heeded To stand out to sea , — to 
direct the course of the ship from the harbour to the open 
sen. St JLvchncT $, — t. e., St. Michael's island, tho largest 
of tho group, of the Azores. Bccognising , — taking duo 
notice of. Supervened , — came upon, or happened to them 
(as something extraneous) 

PftgO 119. Raged, tnih destructive violence, — con- 
tinued with a fury which caused much injury to people. 
XiOQ-SllOXO — Tho shore under the Ice of a ship, or that 
part tow arrl which the wind blows. Reached their climax., 
— rose to tho highest or culmmating pomt Miracle , — a 
supernatural event. JIh seamanship, emergency , — his skill 
ns a navigator was just up to the mark of the danger. 
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Despatch ,• — letter With this . comply, — he thought it 
propei to comply •with or act in accordance with this re- 
quest This must have mind , — to a man of noble dis- 
position like Columbus, this cordial reception with many 
marks of honour accorded by that very personage (the king 
of Portugal) who had previously slighted him, was more 
than a triumph Took occasion to put m a claim, —em- 
braced this opportunity of laying claim to Basing, — 
founding Papal bull, — edict or mandate issued by the 
Pope, and having his seal affixed to it Previous Chapter 
Ch I , page 21 

Pago 120, Sis sovereigns — Peidmand and Isa. 
bella Repudiate , — Disavow , i eject Decidedly, — definite- 
ly, m plain and definite terms Sis toyed host, — the 
soveieign of Portugal by whom Columbus was then received 
as a guest 

Page 120, Possibly mistrusting subordinates — It 

is because perhaps Columbus feared that the ships might be 
endangered on their way from Portugal to Spain by the 
unskilful handling of his subordinates, if he was absent 
from amongst them, that — Conduct — escort Transport , — 
passage In the teeth of, — in spite of the presence of 
Heavy, — swelling and rolling with great foice Starting 
point — The place from which he set out on Ins voyage . 
Again a Friday, — like the day of starting ITot &B, 
individual hero, — There was not a single individual 
member of the band of explorers who was not raised up to 
the status of a hero, — an important personage to be much 
admired for his share of the great achievement Not ft 
debtor or a criminal enthusiasm.— Them was not a 
single borrower of money or a felon (amongst the explorers) 
who had been tempted to join the expedition and to 
endure the hardships thereof, not out of his own accoid 
™t m. order to avail himself of the privileges of 
the suspension of all criminal processes against all culprits, 
grunted by the royal proclamation — that had not made a 
sufficient atonement for his social crimes in the estimation 
of his fellow-men, and had not become a person of much 
importance m their eyes and an object of their zealous ad- 
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nutation . But, — (a Relntivo Pionoun, and a negative) = 
That or w ho not. The chat ter of immunity — See P.80, 
Footnote Immunity , — exemption fiom any public service, 
buiden or cliaige 

Page 121. genet al to ms — Bioadly, without 
entering into tlio details. Male , — leached, amved at (a 
sea-man’s word) “ His" — Put within m\ erted commas, 
to show lm picsumption Ignored ', — taken no notice of 
Chagi in — (Pron r Shngren) Moi tification, vexation Over- 
came, — overpow ered Tool to his led , — fell ill, and was 
confined to bed. Mental dish ess , — disorder of mmd caused 
by evtremo disappointment. B) oken heart , — uttei mortfi- 
cation 

JT B —Read similar accounts of death of broken heart 
of the gieat Persian poet, Perdousi, and of Umicliand, 
while entering into an intrigue with Clive. Entei ed mto,~ 
Secured Comjirchended, — conceived Over and over 
again, — repeatedly. 

Page 122. Poured out , — came out m interminable 

succession (Metaphor from a toirent of water). The street 
could not contain them,— there was not room enough in the 
streets to hold them in. 

A triumphal procession — Among the ancient Romans, a 
pompons ceremony performed in honour of a victorious general 
He was allowed to enter the cit} crowned with a wreath of laurel, 
bearing a sceptre in one hand, and a branch of laurel, m the other, 
ruling m i circular chariot, of a peculiar form, drawn by four 
horses He was preceded by the Senate and magistrates, musicians, 
the spoils, the captives in fetters, Lc , nfcd follow ed by his army on 
foot in mnrclung ordei The procession in this mannor moved to 
the Capitolina hill, where sacrifices were offered and the victorious 
commander entertained w ith a public feast 

Read the following description of tho triumphal pro- 
cession of Columbus — 

His entrance into this noble city has been compared to one of 
' those triumphs which the Romans were accustomed to 
decree to conquerors — First w ere paraded the Indians, painted 
according to their Bavage fashion, and decorated with their national 
ornaments of gold After these, were borne various kinds of live 
parrots together with stuffed birds and animals of unknown species, 
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and rare plants supposed to bo of precious qualities , while great 
care was taken to make a conspicuous display of Indian coronets, 
bracelets, and other decorations of gold, which might give an idea 
of the wealth of the nenly-discovered regions Aftn this, followed 
Columbus on horseback, surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade of 
Spanish elm airy — In mg 

The ■world has net yet seen.—' Was superior to 
any ordinary tnumplial piocession ever decreed to the 
•victorious Roman geneials on their return from the con- 
quered land, because it was a triumph of a superior in- 
telligence ovei the prejudices of Columbus’s fellow-men, 
and not a tnumph of mere brute foico ovei mfeiior or 
savage nations It was a thing alert , — it was so full of 

inteiest that even those that were devoid of all inquisitive- 
ness, were made active and watchful Even the sad and 
mob, — supply “ to make," before 1 even * Sad , — used in 
the Elizabethan sense = serious, thoughtful, grave The 
mob , — the rabble, the common people (From L mobilts, 

movable, easilytobe carried ) A Roman gOnoral’s Oar. — 1 
A circulai chanot, of apeculiai form, drawn by four horses, 
in which the victorious Roman general would ude, while 
entering the city of Rome in a triumphal piocession Were 

not unknown creatures , — like the natives of the newly 
discovered land Hare was the conqueror of oen- 
turies — The hero of the present triumphal piocession 
was Columbus, who was unquestionably far superior to 
the victorious Roman general, as being the conqueror not 
of man, hut of the supposed impassable barriei of nature 
(viz , the Atlantic Ocean &c ), — not of an inferior brute force 
by means of a superior kind of animal power, but 
of the long-existing vague terrors of the mysterious and 
unknown legions,— of the fearful wind and waves, — and 
above all, of the blind superstitious notions of men, several 
bundled years old, regarding the formation and distribu- 
tion of land and water of the globe we live in Must have } 
gone, — must have been afloat or current. Beaming , satis- 
faction, — shining with humility and self-complacency. 

PagS 123. Recounted. — Narrated, related. A 

Story 2210X3 • • « oloso to homo* — A story more attrac* 
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fcive rind charming than that narrated in the cOttrt of tin* 
Carthaginian queen Dido, by ./Eneas, the Trojan prince, 
about his personal adventures after sailing from Troy, who, 
like Columbus, had narrowly escaped death by being ship- 
wrecked, just before reaching home. Just as Columbus 
r narrowly escaped by being ship-wrecked near the European 
coast — his home, so ./Eneas narrowly escaped death close to 
the coast of Italy — his newly adopted home The adventures, 
of JEneas form the subject-matter of Virgil's JSneid, and 
./Eneas is represented in the 2nd ana 3rd Books of 
Virgil s Epic as telling Dido the wonderful tale of the 
wooden horse, the burning of Troy, his flight, the perils he 
met with on the way and the death of his father. Un- 
pretending, — simple and unaffected New things and 
creatures, — for* a description, read Irving’s account of 
the procession, quoted Notes on P 122 Fell on their 
knees,- — knelt down, in an attitude of prayer. Tears, — 
indicative of joy and gratitude Choristers, — smgeTsina 
choir or concert This grand ceremonial, — this imposmg or 
pompous ceremony. 

The u Te Deum ” — (Prose be to the Lonl), — a well-known 
hymn, so called from its first words, (Te Deum Daudamns, Te 
Domvinvi Conjittmur) of the Roman Catholic Church, sung on nll- 
occasions of triumph and thanksgiving The hymn is simple, 
solemn and majestic Its authoiship is unknown, "but it is said to 
lie the joint production of St Augustine and St Ambrose From 
this supposed origin, the Te Deum is commonly called the Avibronan 
JTymn 

And the then the choristers . Te Deum — cf Irving — 

“ The anthem To Deum Lavdamus , chanted by the choir of the 
royal chapel with the accompaniment of instruments, rose m full 
body of sacred harmony, bearing up, as it w ere, the feelings and, 
thoughts of the auditors to heaven, “so that,” sajs the venerable 
Las Casas, “ it seemed ns .if m that hour they communicated with 
celestial delights ” 

r Symbol of a great work, —emblem of great philanthropic 
labours towards the ameboration of the native Americans 
Something to be . generation, — a subject serious enough to 
be pondered over for many years to come, ms , the question 
of the emancipation of slaves, and the abolition of slave- 
trade. Marks of approbation, — signs of appioval and 
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praise Confirmed — ratified _ C03>t Of ftV81S« — Armo- 
rial device ; that on which ensigns armorial are portrayed. 
(Originally, a sur-coat worn by knights over their armour, 
decorated with devices by which heralds described the 
wearer Hence the heraldic device of a family. Coat- 
armour was invented in the crusading expeditions, to 
distinguish the various noble warriors when wrapped m 
complete steel, and it was introduced into England by 
Richard the Lion-hearted ) Significance, — importance In 
augmentation of his own, — by making additions to his 
own heraldic device Emblazoned , — abdorned with figures 
or ensigns armorial Arms, — ensigns armorial, or armonal 
devices Such a grant , — viz , this new coat of arms, contain- 
ing both the personal heraldic device of Columbus and tho 
armorial bearings of the sovereigns,— thus for ever associat- 
ing the name of Columbus with their own 

Pago 124 Don,-— (Sp) Lord Served at table,— 

honoured at public dinner tables Grandee, — peer , noble 
All hail, — (Lit ) Be of perfect health , a mode of salutation 
Happy m that, — happy and fortunate in this respect, viz , 
in finding great men amongst them The more prosaic part 
of the business, — the less interesting or romantic portion of 
the aftair The sovereign empire and principality, — the 
right both of a paramount ruler and a prince, or subordinate 
clucf Hemisphere, — division of tho globe (Lit Hemi, 
half, sphere, globe) The Pope granted, — by publishing a bull 
on tho third May, 1493 

To preserve the peace between Spam and Portugal,— The 
former ball of the Pope ‘‘supported, by another, dated on the follow mg 
day, in order to obviate any misunderstanding with the Portuguese 
defined with greater precision the intention of his original grant to 
the Spanish sovereigns by bestowing on them all such lands as they 
should discover to the west and south of nn imaginary line, to bc e 
drawn from polo and pole, at the distance of one hundred leagues 
to the west ot tho Azores and Cape de Ycrd Islands It secin3 to 
have escaped his Holiness, that tho Spaniards, by pursuing a western 
route, might m time reach the eastern limits of countries prc\ icusly 
grrnted to the Portuguese " — Preseott 
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Pontiff . | — The high priest, i e , the Pope of Rome. 

PftgS 125. The apostolic bulls,— *The mandates issued 

by the Apostle, i e , the Pope, (having his seals affixed to 
them) The bulls were dated on the '3rd and 4th of May, 
^1493 (See notes ante) Pai enthetically, —hj way of a paren- 
thetical statement ,i e , by the bye And was, we entered 
heaven , — This is a sarcasm against the belief of the efficacy 
of the mere ceremony of baptism Guacanagan , — see 

Pnges-106 — 110 Already , — i e , before being converted to 
Christianity The regions of the blessed, — the abode of the 
happy spirits, t e,, heaven Boldness, — presumption Sin- 
gularity, — eccentnoity Pi ofound import, — deep signifi- 
cance 

Profound import attached to "baptism It is equally cer- 

tain, however, that thej attached great value in a spiritual view to 
the mete show of conversion, placing implicit confidence m the 
purifying influence of the waters of baptism, to whomever and 
under whatever circumstances administered ” — Piescott 

, Seeming inconsistencies, — apparent incongruities or 
contradictions. (Read Pages 4 and 243 Text) 

PagO 126. Equivocal, — Ambiguous, capable of 

double interpretation. Religious care, — care about tho 
spiritual needs 

A special department • JuandePonseca "Aboard 

was established for the direction of Indian affairs, consisting 
of a superintendent and two subordinate functionaries The first 
of these officers was Juan de Fonseca, arch-deacon of Seville, an 
active, ambitious prelate, subsequently raised to high episcopal pre- 
ferment, whose shrewdness and capacity for business enabled him 
to maintain, the control of the Indian department during the whole 
of the presejit reign An office for the transaction of business was 
instituted at Seville, and a custom-house placed under its direction 
at Cndiz This was the origin of the important establishment of 
.r-the Casa de la Contratacion de las Indias or India House " 
Prescott, 

Ecclesiastic, —clergyman Patriarch,— (Lit ) the father 
and ruler of a family A dignitary superior to the order , 
of arch-bishops Forbearing, — forgiving. Taskmaster, 
one who imposes tasks or burdens with labour Implacable 
^-Inexorable , unrelenting. Long administration of Indian , , 
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affairs , — Ins management of all matters relating to the 
Indies, for a lengthy period — (for about 30 years) Quali- 
ties, -characteristics, viz , vices. Wias instrumental in, -acted 
as a means to 

Page 127 Artifice t s , — Artisans Gaudy trifles,— 

splendid or showy toys and other nick-nacks There icat 
no need to press men into the service noio , — there was nc 
longer any necessity for compelling men to enter the naval 
service now, because the discovery of land across the At 
lantic was already an accomplished fact Volunteers,— per- 
sons who offered their services of their own accord with- 
out charging salaries The fever for discovery was univer- 
sal,— the mad or feverish excitement for undertaking 
voyages of discovery was wide-spread Outskirts,— bordera 

The scriptural laud of Eavilah was not far off- 

Havilah, the land of gold, as described in the Bible, was 
not at a great distance from the land he had discovered 
" And a river v ent out o£ Eden to water the garden, and from 
thence it was parted, and became into four heads The name of the 
first is Pison that is it which compasseth the whole land of Havi- 
lah, where there is gold and the gold of that land is good there is 
bdellmm and the Onyx stone" — Genesis, II, 10 11, 12 

Untold, — countless (The radical meaning of the 
verb to tell is to connt) Anticipate , — expect before 
hand Prodigious fortune,— immense riches JTor . 

was uncared for, — i e , was duly looked after 

Eager to enlighten . western lands, — who were very 
anxious to dispel tho darkness of the soul, (i e , want of 
religious wisdom) of the people of the lands discovered 
in the west , i e , who were very anxious to impart reli- 
gious wisdom to the heathens of the newly discovered lands 
in the west A Benedictine monk , — a friar belonging to 
the order of St Benedict The first Benedictine mo- 
nastery was that founded at Monte Oassmo, in the king- 
dom of Naples, about 529, by St Benedict himself After 
the 6th century, the Benedictines were the mam agents 
in the spread of Christianity, civilisation and learning in 
tho west. An authorized the faith , — a teaching of 
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Christianity sanctioned and approved of, by the Pope. 
Strokes, — blows Obdurate, — (L ob and Dtn o, to harden) 
Hardened, unyielding. 

Pfifgfl 128, Mass of colonial difficulty , — heaps of 

difficulties arising from the colonial government of Spam- 
Incessant working, — continual or uninterrupted labouis 
Great princes, — e. g ' Ferdinand Y, Phihp the Handsome* 
Charles Y., Philip IL, <fcc. Great churchmen, — great ec- 
clesiastics, like Las Casas. Hammered, — struck’* by dint 
of perseverance. Into some . ’.‘of mercy,— into 'some foim 
of justice and clemency, which proceed from a* 'tolerant 

disposition The instructions to Columbus-{F 127) 
•wisdom and of -mercy (P. 128 )~Pur- 

port, — the colonial government of> Spain was entrusted 
to the care of some unscrupulous persons; 'so the govern- 
ment of the Spanish colonies was. tyianmcal m the ex- 
treme, and seemed to be almost incorrigible , but after 
the incessant labours of eminent philanthropists, it showed 
certain disposition towards justice and’ mercy to the 
jmfortunate Indians. -Ths metaphor ^ comes -from 
forging iron. is. comparatively easy to ‘give 'some 
shape to a piece of iron, by striking it when it is yet hot , 
when it is hardened the attempt at shaping it is very 
difficult, but an energetic smith can succeed in Ins effort 
by. dint of perseverance and repeated strokes of his ham- 
mer upon it. The colonial government beset with heaps of 
difficulties is here compared to a hardened mass of iron , tho 
incessant labours of philanthropists, to the repeated- blows 
of the smith , and the assumption of a disposition towaids 
.justice and mercy, to the shape the iron assumes, after 
-continual hammering. In the course > of these inductions 
..severely, — cf. the exact text of the instructions le- 
-feired to here, as quoted .from Prescott, — , „ i 

* " He was particularly enjoined to abstain .from, all means of 
annoyance, and. to treat them well and lovingly, maintaining a 
familiar intercourse with thorn, rendering , them all the kind Offices 
in his power, distributing presents 'of the merchandise and r vnribus 
vommoditicfe which their highnesses had caused to sba embarked on 
board, the licet for that purpose , and ..finally, to chaitue mtJte most 
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exemplary manner all who should offer the mtives 'thc slightest 
molestations ” 

All the armada is charged — All the people taking 
part m the expedition and sailing on board the vessels, 
should be strictly enjoined. Early period of fas adminis- 
tration , — beginning of his career of regulating the colonial 
affairs, os being the head of the "India house.” Now 
at the zenith,,, favour , — being now in the enjoyment of 
the highest degree of the favour of the Sovereigns Zenith, 
the point of the heavens overhead, opposite to the nadir , 
hence, the highest point: Demurred , — complained „ Foot- 
men , — menial servants Domestic establishment , — personal 
Btaft of servants or attendants 


CHAPTER VI. - -s- 

T&gQ 129. Singularly , — remarkably Prosperous i f 

attended with good results Wafted,— bore j conveyed 
TFise management, — skilful or dexterous manipulation. 
Track , — course, way Route — (Fr) — Course or way 
which is travelled or passed 

Pago 130. Aooordiagly— Dominica - is- 
land. — As Sunday is specially sanctified as the day^of-the 
Lord, the island newly discovered on a Sunday was named 
Dominica, or pertaining to the Lord (Lat ) 

Cf JSxodns XX S—JQ “ Remember the sabbath day to keep 
it holy, six days shall than labour, and do all thy work , but the 
ec\ enth day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God, in it thou Shalt 
not do any work " 

Stood northward . — Held his course towards the north. 
After, — in imitation of the name of Flagship, — the 
ship which hears the commanding officer of a Squadron and 
in which his flag is displayed Cannibal, — ‘-a Bavnge ■who 
cats human flesh (Supposed to be a corruption of Can- 
bales, a name given by Columbus to the Garths, who 
showed a rabid appetite for human flesh.) Roasting , — 
being roasted , dressed by exposure to heat. When their 
safety was despaired o/,— when all hopes of the security or 
Bafety of their lives were given up * 

PagO 131* Where a profound them — Where they 
were to experience a 'deep -mortification, at seeing their 
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colony utterly destroyed. Rased to the ground, — demolish- 
ed from the very foundation. To tell the tale, — to re- 
count the story of their destruction , to relate how tho 
rest were destroyed Took to coil course,— adopted vicious 
ways of life. Straggled about the count > y,— were dispersed 
in the neighbouring villages without any definite object 
Set upon, — assaulted or attacked. Cupidity, — avarice , 
covetousness , an inordinate or unlawful desire for wealth 
Profligacy, — a state of being abandoned in moral principle 
Moral depravity. 

Page 132 The enpiditg ..groit.,.vinyeanec of the natives — 

“ They soon hegvi to Indulge in the moit wanton abuses. Some 
were prompted by rapacious avdricc, and sought to possess them- 
selves, by all kinds of wrongful means, of the golden ornaments 
and other valuable property of the natives Others were grossly 
sensual, and not content with two or three wives allowed to each by 
Guacatngan, seduced the wives and daughters of the Indians " — W, 
Irting , 

The not unreasonable, — i e., the reasonable ; jnsfafi* 
able Cacique , — (a Mexican word, another form of which 
is Casique) The title of a king or chief, among several 
tribes of the Indians in America. Amicably, — (L. Amo, I 
love) In a friendly manner JTe was., as before, — as a 
natural consequence of the evil courses of the lives of the 
Europeans, who formed the garrison at La Navidad, 
Guacanagari could hardly have been so friendly to the 
Europeans, as he had been before. Disgusting licentious- 
ness, — most abominable profligacy or depravity in morals 
The while men, — vis , the Europeans. Debased projligalcs, — 
depraved or abandoned wretches devoid of all regard to 
principles or virtue. 

PftgO 133. After his royal mistress , — in imitation 

of the name of Isabella, the Queen of Spain. TFas dis- 
proportionate .them, — was not commensurate with the 
stock of provisions he had brought with him , i.e , tho 
number of men was greater than the supply of provisions 
Began to fail, — began to run short And worst of Spain, 
— and the most painful of all the adverse circumstances 
they were now labouring under, was that none of those 
sweet fancies and expectations of acquiring ,boundless 
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wealth in the New World, nnder the charm o£ which, they 
had left Spain, ‘were fulfilled, (fo tell upon , — to affect of 
produce injurious influence Upon, (the iron constitution , 
the robust and stout health. is a misprint for 

“ he " Was stretched upon,~~vra& -confined to, '* 

Pg,gQ 1S4« Elucidate them by discourse, -explain 
their meanings clearly by holding’ a conference on tho 
subject, m course of the interview Despatch, — a letter on 

sbme public affair. The foreign minister , — the minister in 
charge of the foreign deportment The power with, — the* 
government with which we are carrying on nego6iations. 
Usual strain,- — customary tone Complimentary address, ~ 
address full of praises Sold it for, — consider it as 
Much tlianhs, — the use of much here is not happy , many 
should be used. 

FftgO 135. Leaky, — admitting the liquor to >pass 
out Make good loss, — compensate for the loss out of 
their own money Touches upon, — Deals with. 

Page 136. Castilian,'— the Castilian dialect of the 
Spanish language Cannibalism, — eating of man’s flesh 
For so, — because, by this means They unll gam their 
souls, — They will make a vast and unexpected progress, 
from absolute soul-lessness or gross animality to a high 
degree of spirituality by being converted'to Christianity. 
Impending, — imminent ' ’ 

Pago 137. @ oes ranch further, — deals with the 
question more definitely. Livestock, — cattle, and other 
smaller domestic animals. In slaves, — the prices being 
slates and not coins. Customs duties, — tax, toll, impost 
or any sum of money required by government to be paid 
on the importation, exportation or consumption of goods 
Levy, — impose At the same time . proposed, — although 
we must take a charitable view of Columbus’s intention, 
which, in his own estimation, was no doubt a noble one, 
as it provided for the spiritual welfare of the natives, yet 
it must bo freely acknowledged that it was, by far, the 
most definite proposal for the introduction of slave-trade 
that was ever made To their honour, — in consonance 
with the dignity of their lofty position. 
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2?&g0 138 * Ft w suspended for the present , — the 

'final decision^ of this matter is put off' of postponed 
'for the present. r "A confused answer,— *■&- vague* '-reply 
Proposition from a valued friend}— proposal of a res- 
pected friend But has kindly, — but has to be thrown 

away or set aside gently, so as not. to hurt his feelings Had 
hitherto proved .outlay, —had till now showed itself to be 
a conccmmot in the least degree luciatave, or to be a dead- 
stock Outlay , — investment The prospect of conversion,— 
the sure chance of having a large numbei of the natives 
converted to Christianity Was piobably .jrrinces, — was 
perhaps most welcome to both these sovereigns, me., 
Ferdinand and Tsabella Cei'tamly to ,one ' of them, — 
Undoubtedly to one of them, if ' not to both, me , 
Isabella, who was a sincere Christian Set- asicfe,-r-reject- 
ed LOS Reyos« — Ferdinand and Isabella Cf:—Helpd 
u Spanish Conquest of America,” Vol I P 129 

“ The agreement between him and Los Feyes (Ferdinand and 

Isabella will, henceforth, be often called Los Keyes, as they are 
in the histones of that time) was confirmed” "Los Reyes 
Catohcos” — Hen era i 

Distracted state, — disordered condition Scant fare, — 
insufficient food. Were having their effect, — weie pro- 
ducing their injurious results Armament,— -a land or 
naval foice, armed, or equipped for war 

£&g0 139 . Hidalgoes, — (a Spanish .wordj Nobles 

of the lowest class (in Spaing Manually, — by hand, i e , 
physically) bodily (h Manus, handj Under regular 
lions strictly enforced, — under rules rigidly carried into 
effect Harsh way him, — stern manner of treating his 
■subordinates. Took their rise, — came into existence. 
Pursued him ..ruin, — followed him doggedly throughout 
his future career till lus fall. Mutiny, — an insurrection 
of soldiers or seamen against the authority of their com- 
manders/ Headed by, — Under the leadership of High m 
authority, — highly influential. Quelled, — put down. 
Effect,— curvy out,' The mining district , — the tract of 
land fit for mining operations, or- the employment of 
digging into the earth for the purpose of discovering 
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metallic ores, mineral substances, &c. Consolidated, — 

mode firm or solid. 

PftgS 1*40. Transit, --conveyance Inconsiderate,— 

thoughtless Stood m the way of, — thwarted , baffled 
A wish hut to spirit, — a desire, which was very eagerly 
backed and taken up for execution by ColumbuB with 
his usual adventurous spirit Hankering y — yearning, or 
longing desire Fostered, — stimulated and nourished , t.e., 
kept up Plant its standard, — fix its banner/ as a sign of 
the taking of possession Much-coveted, longed for Acting 
upon such mews, — in accordance with such principles. 
Bent upon, — bemg desirous of making 

PftgO 141. Eut to sea, — set sail , began his voyage. 

CHAPTER VII. 

PagO 142. ths course of, — dunng Ensued , — 
followed Drowsiness, — sleepiness , heaviness with 'sleep. 
Las Casas calls, — vis , in his “ History of the Indies " 
Pestilential, — producing or tending to produce infectious 
disease , partaking of the nature of infectious diseases. 
Privations, — hardships and troubles 

PagO 143. Lethargical attack, — attack of lethargy, 

or morbid sleepiness Ju&gZ&SJlt. — a remaikable punish- 
ment, an extraordinary calamity inflicted by God on 
sinners Make much of, — esteem ,■ 

Pago 144. Sad state of disorganisation,— deplorable 

condition of disorder Werem arms, -Revolted Injudicious 
inconsiderate Impressing upon the natives, — instilling 
into the minds of the natives Rigorous, — strict, hence, 
impartial or even-handed Artifice, — trick 

Pago 145. Consumed, — used up , exhausted. 
Voracious appetite, — devouring or ravenous hunger. 
Waste,— extravagance Rapine, — plunder or violence. 
Followed in their steps, — constantly attended them Upon 
equal terms, — on the footing of equality. Swarming 
about, — thronging in large' number around Hostile in- 
tent, — inimical purpose. A modern historian,— vis , Munoz, 
in his Hist del Ruevo-Mundo i e , History of the Hew 
World. But for, — were it not for. Opportune,— at tho 
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right moment. Swept away, — destroyed. Set fire to , — 
burned. Engaged , — gave battle to. 

Page 146, Daunted, — checked by fear , dispirited 
JEbr fear. Molest, — attack and injure. Sallied out,— 
went forth ; set out Utterly put to flight, — hopelessly 
routed, and so made to take to their heels 
■ Page 1 47. In speaking of such. ....bloodhounds , — 

while speaking of this defeat which the Indians suffered, 
the modem reader, should not freely heap such woids of 
ignominy as “ cowardly ” or “pusillanimous” (little-mind- 
ed) upon them, because it should be considered that it was 
almost impossible for them to fight with the Europeans, 
who possessed far superior advantages over them, as suits 
of armour, fire-arms, (guns or muskets), horsemanship, &c , 
&c Lavish, — profuse. Pusillanimous, — (L. Pusillus, 
very little, from pupus, a little child, and Animus, the 
mmd) little-minded ; mean-spirited , faint-hearted. Fire- 
arms, — arms which expel their charge by the combustion 
of powder. Steel-clad men,*— men clad, in steel, i e , suits 
of armour. Clinging ferocity, — obstinate fierceness 
w j Uoirible carnage ,” — terrible slaughter. The phrase is 
quoted from Munoz’s JhsUn y of the Few World, Actor 
in the sad drama,— a leading agent in the mournful proceed- 
ings (A metaphor from a theatrical representation) Cajole 
. friendly meeting , — so coax or deceive Caonabo by flattery 
as to induce him to accept an invitation to hold a friendly 
interview with the Spaniards. 

Page 148. Gyves,— fetters or shackles for the legs. 
Manacles, — handcufts , shackles for fastening the hands. 
Satirically, — ironically, EsjiosaSf—i, e espouses, wives. 
Finely wrought, — artistically worked or manufactured- 
Summonmg the .to mews, .—inviting the Spaniards to 
attend the communion-service in the Homan Catholic 
church at Isabella Simple , — credulous, silly, foolish, 
Held in such estimation , — esteemed or valued so highly. 
Anything that descends from heaven,— a God-send, 

PagO 149. Theirs,— i. e., their subjects Incau- 
tious, — careless j unwary Fallen entirely trap,— been 
completely ensnared. Escort, — a body of armed personal 
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attendants Ablutions, —purification or cleansing by water 
They all the . horse, — they all this time, remaining at a 
great distance from the horse, as if from a feeling of awe 
Darted off for, — rushed away with great speed, (like an 
arrow shot hy a skilful archer) in the direction of. Keep- 
ing to the mam track, — following closely the principal 
path-way. — To evade pursuit, — to , escape being chased or 
followed 

Page 160. “ Offering* themselves. . own ways,— 

this is a quotation from Munoz’s Hist of the New World. 
Vassalage , — political servitude , dependence, subjection 
j Regai hmientos, — a system of tribute imposed by Columbus 
upon the natives. Its exact nature is described in the 
Text Bead the passage from “ He now took occasion, &c , 
P. 150. .as they were afterwards called Kara 10. Page 
151. 

Arroba , — a weight of 25 lbs. (Spanish). 

PagS 151. Institute, — establish , set on foot 

Stretching, — extending Modify , — lessen the amount of 
Uprisings, — insurrections 

Pago 152. Viet vs were regan d to, — opinions were 
about “ I do not think .island as captives," — -this pass- 
age is quoted from Navarrete, Col , V I P. 8 Avaricious. 
— covetous , having an inordinate hankering after money 
Reduce, — curtail Prove himself had said, — justify 
lnmself in all the opinions he had given Confute, — tc 
piove to he fallacious or wrong 

Pago 153. Prisoners , of war, — Men taken as cap 
tives during a war Money for, — proceeds of „ Theo 
logians, — professors of divinity. Canonists, — men versec 
wi cannon law With a good conscience , — conscientiously 
Munoz, — the author of the History of the New World, &o 
see ante. Indefatigable, — unwearied If he,— althougl 
he (Munoz), Direct, — strictly bearing upon the subject 
opposed to “ circumstantial ” 

Pago 154. The so-called free , — independent onb 
m name, but not in reality, Rrethren, — fellow-men, Ti 
starve the Spaniards out , — to put the Spaniards to death bj 
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compelling to Temain without,' food- ^ Shallow device,— OA 
imprudent plan The scheme. ..themselves ,— the evil of this 

plan rebounded, on- the 'originators thonselves, 
nonce,— means of living. - They, wefe only*.... Mans,^-, 
ret the only result it produced Was that the Spaniards - 
were aUtho more urged 'by: their- privations; causeg by 
the famine to hunt down, the Indians and harass them, 

With vengeance , ^ (/ 

Pago 155. Mission,— the .object of his being sent 

thither Vouched for,— fully attested, to or confirmed.. 
Catahers,' -4cmglits. Esquire,— (L. Scutum,— -shield) Lit, a 
shield-bearer , an attendant .on a knight , a person holding 
a title of dignity, .next -in. degree below a knight. 

, Credence, — belief , faith . , o - t * 

His 'proceedings in’ the Colony.—" Puffed up with 'such' 
sudden elevation, Agiiado displayed, in the exercise of this office,' 
all the frivolous sclf-impdrtance, and keted wnh all the disgusting, 
IpSolence, which are natural to little minds, when raised to nn 
unexpected dignity, or employed in functions to winch they^are 
not equnl. Bj listening witliehgerness to every accusation against 
Columbus, and encouraging hot 'only the malcontent' Spaniards , 1 
hut even the Indians, to produce their grievances, real or imaginary p 
lie fomented the spirit of dissension in the island, without establish- 
ing any regulations of public utility or thpt tended to rcdiessthe many 
wrongs, with tho odium of which lie wished to load, the admiral’s 
administration" — Robertson *** * * - 5 ' 

Quiclencd, — enlivened t 'Eight his own battles , — ad- 
vocate his own cause * - *.* ' 

Paga 156. The tide of his fortune was turning,— 
the run of Jus good luek was now almost' over . ’Ins 'good 
fortune w as fast 'declining ' Representations o/,— accounts 
gnen by ^ Had produced their eject, — had bomb fruit , 
proied efficacious ' Footing, — rank ' Rations, — fixed al-~ 
lowaucet of provisions, drink, &c , assigned to each soldier J 
m the army or sailor in the navy, * for hiS subsistence. 

bby * eccen ^° desire TJnremuneraiive, — un— 
prohtnble j not yielding any gam - Investigate these charges, 
i eigh and inquire into 'tlio truth of these accusations ‘ 
K Ubstanhate s —reniy ; establish by proof „ or competent 
• e . nc ^ -An 'unsuccessful failure, — a man- whose* life 
is not attended with success is, generally disposed to lay 
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1 

his misfortune at another’s door The “ some tody else,” — - 
the second person who is supposed to be the cause of the 
misfortune. The foreign sea-captain , — Columbus, being an 
Italian, was really a foreigner to the Spaniards Deluded, 

* -deceived TFiW projects,—; visionary schemes. 

Page 157 To lay at the door of, — to assign to; 

to ascribe to Who were told one , — " he was looted upon 
as a declining man, and Aguado hailed as the lord of the 
ascendant.” Irving Quota, — share License, — a certificate 
giving permission or authority Took ship, — embarked 
117.0 had been . dreams , — who had been brought to their 
senses from their wild and fantastical expectations of 
acquiring boundless wealth, and had been convinced 
of the sternness of the reality after gatnmg sad and bitten 
experiences in the New World Impressing upon,, .it,— 
instilling into his mind a crushing belief of the power of 
the Spanish Crown, and of the frmtlessness of any 
endeavours on the part of the natives to oppose it. 
Began to run short,— began to fail. Doled out in pittances,- 
m ensured and distributed in small quantities among them. 
Grow scantier and scantier, — diminished more and more m 
quantity. Bavenotts,— voraciously hungry or greedy Ship - 
mates, — persons serving m the same ship 

PagQ 158 /« retribution . cannibalism,— in retalia- 

tion of their practice of eating human flesh— such is the 
hornd joke that passes current. Famine, — scarcity of food. 
Im'nmmt,— about to break out ; impending Burgos,—: the 
capital of old Castile. Dazzling the ..populace, — bewilder- 
ing the common people with an ostentations display of 
wealth and power. Sick at heart, — sorely grieved and 
mortified To tell failure, — to recount the sad story of 

the utter frustration of all their golden hopes As regards 
..public,— in point of the reception vouchsafed by the 
people at large, (which was cold this time) Placing him 
.. . charges, — making him justify himself against the 
accusations Beset Aim,— pressed him on all sides. Sanguine, 
— hopeful. 

Tage 159 Promised .harvest,— furnished grounds 
of hoping for an incredibly vast profit In apparent . .. 
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seemingly in corroboration of this belief Magnitude, 
vastness , extent - Instalment, — portion (of a vast wealth 
to be paid gradually) Tin ned out, —so happened. Misera- 
ble .jokes, — worthless forger of jests This absurdity,— 
(Abstract noun for concrete.) This absurd piece of joke 
And added a fresh . projects , — furnished a fresh op- 
portunity to his enemies of exposing and taunting him, as 
they had long been busy in doing, on account of the ap- 
parent unreasonableness of his scientific opinions, and the 
costliness of his schemes. 


CHAPTER VIII. ^ . ' 

p a g 0 IgO. On both sides the Atlantic,— i e , both 

in America and Europe. If this meant .. was already 
decided, — this is the author’s answer to the question of the 
propriety of selling the natives by the sovereigns of Spain. 
(See Text, pp 16S — 4 .) Injudicious, — imprudent Edicts, 
-—rules or laws requiring obedience. 

PftgQ 161. Transport, — banish , Criminals ;■ — cul- 
prits Indulgence, — remission of punishment Heresy, — 
offence against the established religion or doctrines Lose 
viajesle, — (a French phrase), High Treason Treason, — 
breach of fidelity or allegiance. On his part, — given by 
him Might well .. . saying , — might well have caused 
Columbus to blush and prevented him from saying Who 
did, &c , — t. e., who are so vile and depraved as not to 
deserve, &c It is but*... mention , — it will bo doing only 
-bare justice to these criminals if we mention Even of 
those. . .ears , — even among those whose ears were cut 
by way of an exemplary punishment, i e , those that were 
known as hardened criminals. ' 

Letters patenfc.-=A writing of the sovereign, sealed with the 
Great Seal, authorising or appointing the party to whom it is .ad- 
dressed to do some net, or execute some office, as creating a peer, 
granting a patent right to a person, who is the first inventor of some 
new contrivance, &.c. These writings are so 'denominated because 
'they are written upon open sheets of parchment, with .the seal of 
the sovereign, pendedt at the bottom , - - 

Page 162. Ingiiestion , — referred to. Of a formal 

character , — written in a cut and dry style, *. c.', in business 
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Alsalitt. „ Alsatla, -Cunningham thinks the name ib bor- 
rowed from Alsace, in France, which being a frontier of 
the Rhine, were everlastingly the seat of war and the 
wfuge of the disaSected t <■ 

Sir Walter Scott gives the following description of Alsatift ; 

•i White friars, adjacent to the Temple, then well known by the v 
cant name of Alsatia, bad, at this time, and for nearly, a century ' 
afterwards, the privilege of a sanctuiTy, unless against the writ of ' 
the Lord Chief Justice or of the Lords of the Privy Council Indeed, 
as the place abounded with desperadoes of every description,— 
bankrupt citizens, mined gamesters, irreclaimable prodigals, des- 
perate duellists,- bra voes, homicides, and debauched profligates of 
every description, all leagued together to maintain the im- 
munities of their asylum,— it urns loth difficult and unsafe fit 
the officers of the law to execute warrants, even emanating from the 
highest authority, amongst men whose safety was Inconsistent With 1 
warrants or authority of any kind " — The Fortunes of lirgel 

" Not worthy of heater," — see Text, p 161 Roldan, too 
.. to say, — ns things may be said in favour of Columbus, 
so might also bo said in favour of Roldan, had it been 
possible for us to heai what he had to say m his defence 
Launched, — made to bo afloat 

PftgO 168. Tackle— ropes, rigging Without going 
squabbles,— without entering any further into the 
details of these petty quarrels Taking it out,— 
judging it at the stage where it manifests itself without 
attempting to trace it back from its immediateto the 
remote cause Since the stream . time, — since malice or 

ill feeling might have worked in the minds of the .people 
of both the sides continuously and secretly for a very long 
time ZnsuSordmais,— unwilling to submit to authority. 

In a body,—m a company or large number . To enter upon 
the further dealing,— to deal with the question of-his 
(Don Bartholomew’s) treatment of the natives. The rebels, - 
The insurgents, ms , the followers of Roldan 

FagO 169 Curb, — control Their going,— their 
siding ■with Roldan and his followers Contended, — Urged 
As it threatened tribute, — because this was likely to destroy 
all chances of collecting tribute Extinction,— abolition, des- 
truction Fugitive,- one who has run away (in order to 
evade some penalty.) Lid not seek war, — did not, of his 
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own accord, court war with him By fire and sword, — ‘thd 
houses hanng been set fife to, and men, put to the sword, 
t* e. killed* 

PagS 170- Negotiations,— * ■■terms of peace* Gonvoked, 
—called T Veil at his hands,— a good treatment from him* 
Choral songs, — anthems ; symphonies Of which account, 
— to which he attached very great importance Pledged , — 
promised solemnly. Give detractors ,ill,—&Lvp an oppor- 
tunity to my slanderers of blammg me Would stand . 
last, — would be faithful to him and help him in his time 
of need, even up to the ltfst moment of his life IU-dis- 
2 iosed,— unfavourably disposed. Of his own accord’,— out of 
his on n free -will 

P&gd 271* Had it. Plutarch,— if it had been 

written by some great native biographer like Plutarch, 
the celebrated Greek author of “ lazes of Illustrious 
Men.” 

CHAPTER IX* 

Page 172 Starling-jwinl,— beginning Recital,— 

reproduction Quietude]— tranquillity. Bemgnantly, — mer- 

cifully. 

Page 173 Recount, — relate Embarkation, — get- 
ting on board the ships for his voyage. Cruizing, — sailing 
hither and thither for the capture of the enemy’s ships 
* The Sacred trinity, — God in his three different manifesta- 
tions, viz , God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost Equinoctial line , — the Equator, or the 
Great Circle of the heavens which, ^when the sun enters 
it, makes the days and the nights equal. (L uEquus, 
equal, and nox, night). 

Page 174 A false name , — a misnomer. 

The Cape Verde colour , — “ On the 27th of June, he arrived 
among the Cape de Verde Islands, which, instead of the freshness 
and verdure, which their name would betoken, presented an aspect 
of the most cheerless stenlitj ” — Irttng 

It might knife, — this shows the density of the fog. 
cf. “ palpable darkness" (Milton) Encountered, met 
with The north star, — the Northern Pole'Star 'i e , the 
star which is vertical or nearly so, to the pole of the earth 
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The Korthem Bole Star is of great use to navigators In 
the northern hemisphere. The north star was in five' 
degi ees, — i e , the altitude of the Bole Star -was five degrees, 

- as measured by the Sextant. Intolerable , — unbearable. 

Like -it, — so hot as the first day. 

The heat was intolerable.— " The air was like a furnace ; 
the tar melted, the seams of the ship yawned, the salt meat oecame 
putrid, the wheat was parched as if w ith fire,. ..while the heat in 
the holds of the vessels was so suffocating that no one could 
remain below a sufficient time to pre\ ent the damage that was 
taking place The manners lost all strength and spirits, and sank 
nnder the oppressive beat It seemed as if the old fable of the 
torrid zone was about to be realised ; and that they were approach- 
ing a fiery region where it would be impossible to exist "• — Irtmg 

Sprang up , — began to blow gently. 

Page 175- Temperature , — the state of a body with 
regard to heat or cold as indicated by the thermometer. 
Albatross, — an aquatic fowl, belonging to the order of 
Anseres It is sometimes called the Great Gull Perched , — ■ 
sat, as if upon a pole or perch Fiesh water, — water 
not mixed with salt, which is used for drinking purpose. 
(Opposed to Salt water) Aloft, — on high Main top sail, — 
the sail affixed to the top of the mam-mast. , , 

P&gQ 176 Eminances , — heights. 

The “ Salve Regina ” — One of the most popular prayers m 

the Homan Catholic Church, addressed to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, of which "-Salve ltegma " are the first words It concludes 
with an earnest and tender appeal for the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin with her Sou, “that we maybe made worthy of 
the promises of Christ " 

Pwus hymns, — religious songs of a devotional cha- 
racter Canticles, — (Lit ) little songs ; songs. 

P&g0 177 “ La Galeraj” — i e , the galley.- Com- 
plines, — the last division of the Roman Catholic bre- 
vity , the last prayer at night, to be recited after sun- 
set , so called, because, it closes the service of the day. 

* The hour of complines /• — i e , the sunset ; evening 

P&£5 178 jb eared , — came near. Verdure , — (Lit. 

greenness) Freshness of vegetation. Valencia, —called “ the 
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garden of Spain.” Shrunk, — contracted C&ul&ilig — 
the process of driving oakum or old ropes untwist- 
ed, into' the se ams of a ship or othei vessel, to 
prevent leaking or admitting water After the seams 
are filled, they are covered with hot, melted pitch 01 
resin, to keep the oakum fiom rotting Came to deep 
soundings,— cams to a part of the sea where the water wai 
very deep Soundings, — measurements of the depth of 
water, taken constantly by a seaman, as the vessel 
advances 

Pag© 179 Felicity , — happiness Gieeted , — pleased 
A swe- sign weather , — trees could not have grown so 
luxuriantly and so close to the sea, had they been always 
struck against by the huge waves caused by the fury of the 
weather Impetuosity , — force Contest , — conflict Ridge , — 
s. steep elevation or protuberance Even to-day , — even up to 
this time 

Pag© 180 Shiiddei , — tremble with fear or horroi 

Upset, — ovei turned; capsized. They, — i.e, "waters,’ i e> 
waves Bow, — the rounding part of the side of a ship for- 
ward beginning where the planks arch inward, and termi- 
nating where they close, at the stem orpiow To the sound 
of, — keeping pace with the sound of Tambom ine, — a shal- 
low drum with only one skin, played on with the hand, and 
haiing hells at the sides Answered, — retorted Flight , — 
volley. Projections, — elongations , portions of land which 
came out into the sea Indented, — forked , of the form of 
teeth. (Xi In and Denlis, tooth) 

Pag© 181- Bracelet, — an ornament which goes round 
the wrist Dwell upon , — deal with , describe But little . 
Kind, — there was no time at his command which he- could 
devote to investigation of any .kind See after, — take care 
of The stores, — viz., of provisions, «kc 

Pftg© 182- Enter into, — dwell upon. Questions , — 
theories Observant man , — man having a good power of 
•observation Cannot be attributed to chance , — cannot bo 
said to be owing to an accident To define... discovery, — To 
describe, Jin an exact chronological order, the senes of thoughts 
which prompted Columbus to undertake this discovery. 
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Compelling cause , — impelling force The change already 
alluded to, — (See Text P 175, top) Moment, — impoxtance 
PflgS 133 Heavens, — sky or firmament 
The magnetic current* — "In order to explain the phenomena 
of magnetism, the existence of two hypothetical magnetic fluids has 
been assumed, each of which, acts repulsnely on itself, but attracts 
the other fluid The fluid whose resultant effects predominate at the 
north pole of the magnet, is called the north or boreal fluid, and that 
at the south pole, the south or avstial fluid Sometimes the terms 
positive and negative are employed, corresponding to the north and 
south magnetisms ” Ganot’s Physios 

North-easting , — Reflecting or turning towards the points 
oiN E m the compass Upon the passage of the line, — "On 
passing a line a hundred leagues west of the Azores, &c M 
— (P 182 Text) Pistachio nut, — the nut of the Pistacia 
Vera, a kind of turpentine tree, containing a 1 kernel of a 
pale greenish colour, of a pleasant taste, resembling that 
of the almond, and yielding a well-tasted oil It is whole- 
some and nutritive The tree grows in Syria, Arabia, Persia 
and also in Sicily, That great heat, — (See Text, P 

174) 

Pag© 184 Divining, — foretelling, predicting. On 
which to thread their observations, — with winch to connect 
or on which to base, their observations as fO^JT 

persons change in* — as it is only those persons alone 
that, by their varied observation, have been able to increase 
considerably the number of well-known facts, wherefrom to 
deduce conclusions, by the inductive method of reasoning, 
should be allowed to claim the" privilege of propounding 
theories of their own, so Columbus may justly be considered 
entitled to our serious attention, when he sets forth his 
theories and gives his own explanation of the phenomena of 
the wonderful change which took place in, <kc Struck his 
mind, — arreBted his attention Moderate, — mild. 

PagO 185. Astute, — (Gr Astu •= a city lat, city-bred ) 
Shrewd, sly , ingenious Meditated upon, — pondered over. 
Immense volume, — vast quantity The earthly Paradise , — 
the Paradise on earth, the Garden of Eden, the original 
abode of Adam and Eve. See Genesis, Ch II. 8—15. Reflec- 
tion, — meditation 
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One of the four great rivers Paradise.-- , ‘Ana the Lord 
God planted n garden eastward m Eden , and there he put the man 
whom he had formed And a river went out of Eden to water the 
garden, and from thence, it was parted, and became into four heads 
The name of the first Pison , that is it which compnsseth the whole 
land of Hanlab, where there Is gold , And the name of the second 
/ river is Gilmu . ; the same is it that compassetb the whole land of 
Ethiopia, and the name of the third river is Hiddekel , that is it 
which goeth toward the cast of Assyria And the fourth river is Eu- 
phrates (See also Text, P. 127) Genesis, IT. 8, 10, 11, 13, 14 

Being in despair whereabouts , — being utterly hope-, 
less in their efforts to make out near -what quarter of 
the globe they were The Devil, — Satan Unlearned, — 
ignorant, illiterate He fortified to, — he made his posi- 
tion strong by citing the authority of. 

PagS 186. Held stoutly to, — strongly adhered to. 
Headland, — point, capo The religious aspeol, — the reli- 
gious point of view, vis , that of converting the natives 
to Christianity, and thus of exalting the Church If he, — 
although he They counted nothing, — considered the 
expenditure only trifling 

PagO 187. Stature,- ---height. Graceful bearing , 

— amiable deportment Indeed , the described, — in fact, 

the account of a thing or man takes its particular 
character not simply from the nature of the thing or 
person described, but also from the nature and attitude 
of the person describing ThOSO littls diffOTOflCOB • 
many min&Sj — Those minor points of difference, in 
such petty matters as dress or outward appearance, which 
easily give rise to the sense of the ludicrous and a desire 
for mockery in the minds of uncultured persons— cramped, as 
they are, by narrow news due to a want of extensive 
travelling and illiberal ideas, appear, in fact, extremely 
insignificant to a lugh-souled man like Columbus or Las 
Casas, who has travelled extensively through many dis- 
tant countries, and has hod ample opportunity of studying 
various , types of human mind, and thus of acquiring un- 
limited knowledge and wide sympathies. 

PftgO 188. The most accomplished man , — the highly 

polished gentleman, viz , Columbus. Occasionally* i& 
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a conquer it — Although it is seen, at tunes, that in 

the mmd of a man of illiberal ideas and narrow sym- 
pathies, however highly accomplished ho may Joe, tho 
most ordinary prejudices preponderate over his good 
sense, yet it is a universal truth that real knowledge, 
based, as it is, upon wide sympathies and charitable 
views, sees through the subtle operations of biased hatied 
and prejudices, and is at the same time powerful enough 
to subdue and destroy their influence altogether upon the 
mmd. 

In " knowledge tees bchxnd and beyond disgust," the idea seems 
to be a distant echo of the famous lines of Shakespeare, on Disoouiso 
or Jleason in his “ Hamlet" — “ 8nre He that made us with such 
large diseouise, Looking before and after, gave us not that capability 
and godlike reason to fust in us unused " 

Makes a poor excuse far it, — gives an explanation to 
justify himself, but it is not at all satisfactory The fruits, 
— tho benefits Might not from him, — might not bo 
taken away from lnm before he had profited by it Dis- 
perse the intelligence, — make the views widely known 
The most tempting bait , — the most attractive feature , the 
greatest allurement To follow m the track of Columbus, — 
imitate Columbus m pursuing the course of Ins voyages 
Was to have foretaste, — was to have enjoyed in- 
adequately and obtained an insufficient idea of, winch 
became very painful to him. 

Page 189. Inflammation, — swelling and redness, 
attended with heat and pam The grave but glowing 
enthusiast, — Columbus, a quiet and sedate sort of man 
but possessed of a heart animated with burning zeal. 
Vexed, — worried Small disputes, — petty quarrels Afflicted, 
-—troubled Miseries tie mere. hindered— v( ».a- 
tions, which were all the moie painful to him, because 
they were too petty for the magnanimity of a lofty soul 
like Ins, and for the noble aims and aspirations of lus 
heart which were so sadly blasted by them Had his 
vexations been equal to his lofty mmd and noble aspira- 
tions, Columbus might have obtained some consolation 
m being able to contend against them. 
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' CHAPTER X. 

• 1 T&gQ 190 Far from cheering, — far from encourag- 
ing , anything blit satisfactory, % e , in an extremely de- 
plorable condition Defection , — desertion ; revolt (from 
duty or allegiance) Agreement , — ^conciliation. Amity, 
— friendliness 

Page 191 Personal services , — services in the shape 

of physical labour. Enters into . . transactions ,— dwells 
at some length upon the subject of the profits m the shape 
of money that will accrue from these dealings m slave- 
tiade Logitood , — a heavy kind of wood, of a deep red 
colour internally, and very extensively used as a dye-wood 
As sale could be found for in Spain , — as the market of 
Spain would demand , as could be conveniently sold in 
Spain Cei tain, — sure, unimpeachable. Forty cuentos , — 
i e , foity million maravedis, equivalent to about £12,345. 
After the dealer, —exactly in the manner of an ex - 

peuenced dealer in slaves 

PagS 192 Mother country, — Spain, winch stood in 
the relation of a mother to the colony. Cf metropolis, — • 
mother city. Pay for their maintenance, — bear the ex- 
penses of supporting them They might stand m need of, — 
they might require To male use of, — to avail themselves 
of the benefit of. 

Page 193- Was brought to a close, — was term in ated. 

- It brings to mind, — it reminds one of Contending against • 
; — quanelkng with The latter, — viz , the “ small powers ’’ 
Sacrificed, — destroyed Came to, — amounted to , was tanta- 
mount to Shoots, — young plants Ti#,— cultivate Utmost 
development, — piefect growth 

Page 194 Was m the . angei ed, — was extremely 
enraged Vassals , — subjects, i ns , the Indians Proclama- 
tion, — public declaration Under pam of death, — subject 
to the penalty of death 

- ' Page 195 The learned, — doctors Whether by the . 
canonist, -see Text, pp 153—54, and 160 Income us, -to a 
certain extent, unaccountable, at least, from ,the facts and 
materials that have been handed down to us JFTiom no 
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©ne waft , — who has> .ne vet .been found guilty, lay 

any one, of stooping so low as ,to take to the crooked and 
insincere ways of politicians or diplomatists The croton 
was favoured , — the sovereigns were exempted from the 
operation of the present declaration. Legitimacy , — pro- 
priety The wording is rather obscure , — -the language 19 
somewhat vague For them , — for their use or benefit 

PagO 196 To have gone to the root of the 
matter , — to have gone to the bottom or essence of the ques- 
tion, i e , to have been genuine To return to , — let u9 
resume the thiead of the narrative of That so, — » 
perhaps a misprint for “so that Concern , — -anxiety^ 
Real , — a small Spanish denomination of money The 
real of plate vanes in value according to the time 
of its comage, from 12^ down to 10 cents, or fiom 

to 5 pence steihng The real vellon is a money 
of account equal to 5 cents, or 2J pence steihng Note 
there and . .Cathay, — now that he had been able to 
bring the affairs of the colony to a pretty satisfactory 
condition, he obtained leisure enough to allow him to 
ponder over the fondly cherished aims of his life, viz , the 
rebuilding of the sanctuary at J erusalem, or the conver- 
sion of the people of Cathay, tlio subjects of the Grand 
Khan, to Christianity (See Text, pp 72 and 93 ) Pro- 
longed quiet , — continued rest Such great ^adventures,— 
such great and hazardous enterprises, viz , another crusade, 
and conversion of Cathay The staple of his high thoughts, 
— the principal food for his lofty aspirations , t e , the 
principal means of keeping his noble aims alive - ’W’hioll 
poured- • »3lis life, — which embittered the re- 
maining portion of Ins life Aloe, — ( a Hebrew word) — 
a very bitter plant, hence the proverb — “Plus aloes 
qnammelhs habel,”=(k{e) has more bitters than sweets 
TllO juice of aloes, — 18 a stimulant stomachic purga- 
tive, very bitter and disagreeable in taste, hence, meta- 
phorically, the hitters or miseries of life 1 

, N B — The qnotation, vie , “ ponre'l the itc , . life" — comes 
from the work of the Spanish historian Munoz Helps elsewhere 
These are the last printed words of Munoz’s History and 
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they ire somewhat ominous o£ the late of the excellent historian 
himsall " , . , • , _ 

' Pag0 19 *7. Ftma picture, — graphic account. Pre- 
ferred, — brought Unseemly , — improper, unbecoming Kept, 
—went on, continued Effrontery, — impertinence, in- 
solence To the wry heavens, — i e , very loudly Mos- 
quito land, — Mark, the sarcasm But there actually is a 
district of Central America on the shore of the Caribbean 
Sea, called Mosquitia or Mosquito Coast 

PagO 198. A place of sepulchre, — % e , a burial- 
ground On which account, — for which reason Excused 
ourselves, — avoided by some sort of pretext or other. Un- 
just clamom , — loud and unmerited accusations Constant 
stream, — (stnpt of metaphor) — uninterrupted senes. Some 
day or other, — sooner or later. Kush m upon him, — come 
down upon, and overwhelm, him Suspending , — prevent- 
ing him from holding his office for some time Transmit- 
ted, — sent But if, — but although The civil authority, — 

» e , the administrative power, as Governor 

Page 199. Acted upon, — earned into execution. 
Raised themselves, — levolted, rebelled Pi oceed against 
them, — adopt punitive measures against them 

Page 200. Rubious , — uncertain Coarse way , — 
rude manner Pity , — matter of regret. A sad . judg- 

ment , — a pitiable case of wrong decision Fixed upon 
. . , agent , — selected him as their representa- 
tive Met with , — come across Narrowness , — illiberal ideas. 

High-principled , — of good moral principle oi rectitude 
Direct , — straightforward And whose people , — whose 

untested good name as an honest man has won him much 
popularity and , admiration Placed m power , — being 
vested with authority Shows , — actually proves That to 
rule . person , — that in' order to attain success in ad- 
ministration, the governor must never betray any the 
least sign of partiality and prejudice Notoriety ,— state 
of being widely known to disadvantage Golossal i blunder. -' 
— eggregious , mistake or .folly ( Colossal , an adjective 

formed from Colossus, for which, read notes on B. 37) , . 

Page 201. Stupid brutality , — inhuman , outrage 
proceeding from foolishness. Took for , — erroneously con- 
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«idered as. Abetted, — helped and encouraged Game 
thickly , — were made m large numbers , came pounng in 
' The stones hi others, — this is a hyperbolical way of saying 
'that, the entire body of the colonists, is ithout any single 
exception, assumed a hostile attitude towards him and 
" his brothers Cf — 

“ Put a tongue 

In every word of Ciesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny ” ' ’ 

Shakespeare, — Julius Ccesar Peck, — the fourth part of a 
bushel , eight quarts 

Pa'gs 202. Unlikely, — improbable Some man in 
religious ordeis, — some clergyman Fiom the olhei side 
of the water, — from the other side of the -Atlantic, t e, 
from Spain This does report, — this fully confirms or 
substantiates the report Had to do with, — was concerned 
m If so, it speaks matter, — if it at all be a fact 

'that the sovereigns of Spam weie led to suspend Columbus 
on account of his alleged lll-tieatment of the Indians, 
then it furnishes, no doubt, a highly creditable testimony 
to the excellent motives and continued sympathetic 

attitude of the soveieigns to the dumb and down-trodden 
millions on the othei side of the Atlantic JIxs chains 
. .upon him, — his fetters appeared very painful to 
him, considering the numerous valuable services he 

■ had rendered to the crown of Spain and the ingratitude 
of the sovereigns I always, t&c. — i e , even after 

he had been set free. He did not know coming 

misery, — in this passage, Helps draws a comparison and 
contrast between the miseries of Columbus and those of 
the poor Indians who were thereafter to be sold as slaves 
Traverse those seas, — cross the Atlantic In bonds much 
worse than his, — in captivity far more painful than his , 
the weight of chains was heavier in case of the Indians, 
not simply for their actual painful fettered condition, but 
also for the immediate prospect of their being sold as 
slaves. H or did he foresee misery, — nor did he antici- 
pate that some of 3ns own actions would, in a manner, 
lead to, if not actually bring about, all this present 
suffering 
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PftgO 203. these chains .. Indies, — Columbus 
the captive affoids us a greater interest than Columbus 
the Govemoi of the Indies. For SO it is most for* — 
Because thus it is an liony of fate, as it were, that the 
people of futuie generations sometimes eagerly look, to 
the most unhappy period of a man’s career and love him 
too most dearly ,for it 

(N. B — Take the example, besides that of Columbus, 
of Sociates, the greatest man of ancient Greece His 
very sufferings afford us a greater interest than anything 
else m him Whenever we think of Socrates, the pictuie 
of his unjust trial and death comes uppermost m our mind ) 
Posterity, — people of future generations This very thought 
..him, — this very thought that although he was not appre- 
ciated by his own contemporaries, yet people of futuie 
generations would highly value his noble services to huma- 
nity, may have solaced him and borne Inm up against his 
pi esent portion of misery But happily deseited him , — 
but fortunately for him, his religious sentiments, and 
aspirations which he cherished so fondly m lus heart, never 
forsook him even for a moment and now became a great 
source of his comfort 

Columbus himself says. — 

“ Hope m Hun who created all men sustains me 5 His succoui 
was always very speedy At another tune, and not long ago, when I 
was lower still, He raised me with His divine arm, raying, — ‘O man 
of little faith, arise, it is I, be not nfraid. " From Jfiivarctc 

Whatever we may , policy, — whatever opinion we may 
form of the general principle of his administration , 1 e, we 
may either support him or we may condemn him We can- 
not but regret,— we cannot help expressing sorrow for Chance 
. government,— pi ospect of 01 der, harmony, and compactness 
in liis administration Honestly admit, — sincerely confess 
With such .before them,— on the face of such palpable proofs 
which were brought to the notice of the sovereigns, and 
which went a great way against Columbus Were far fiom 
wrong,— did not at all act unjustly. Had it been greatness , 
— provided it weie done in a way befitting the dignity of 
both the soveieigns and of Columbus. 
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CHAPTER XI. ' 

PftgQ 204. Marked by strong contrasts, — chaiacterised 

by strikingly contrary or dissinuiai events “Pauper pilot,”— 
see Text, P 7*1. Despondent-hopeless Standout each othei , 
— arrest our attention as conspicuously contrary to each 
other Idol of populat favour, — object of unbounded admi- 
lation of the people^ darling of the people Insidious Malig- 
ners, — treacherous defamers In truth, the contrast - people , 
— m reality the dissimilitude was so conspicuous that it 
was keenly felt even by the people at large in the depths 
of their heait 

PagG 205. Broad , — plain. Spain loaded 
lelurn, — Spam, in exchange for the manifold benefit 
received from him, imprisoned and enchained lnm Theie 
was a favour, — a reaction set m , an opposite force 

began to operate The stream of popular opinion began to 
be diverted m his favour Repudiated. , — disavowed , dis- 

approved Arbitrary proceedings, — despotic measures 
Under their commission , — on the strength of the authority 
of their investing him with power One of them, — viz , 
Ferdinand Wise, — (manner) way 

Page 205. Concession, — favour Within his grasp, 

— at his command Throw of his allegiance , — refuse to 

submit to the authority of the soveieigns Without any 
jlagt ant breach of faith , — without any glanngpieee of in- 
justice, and opeii violation of an agieement already entered 
into Of eluding the bargain, — evading the contract as to the 
participation of the profit and loss of the new undertak- 
ing On very plausible grounds of policy, — on the appuiently 
reasonable giound of apolitical principle, viz, on the ground 
of keeping up appearances at least in the mattei of doing 
justicejrad giving satisfaction to the people thereby Rein- 
state in his mceroyalty,— reappoint him to his offioe of viceroy 
Acquiesce — consent to Take the reins of government, — 
assume the charge of administering affaus as Governor He 
told his story, — he gave Ins own explanation So pathetically, 
— in such a pity-excitmg manner To have been recital, 
—to have been sp excited as to hav o shed tears u hen 
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Columbus’s version of tbo story \Va$ being given by bun 
before her. Machinations, — intrigues 

p&gg 207. 2*o create ^himself,— 4a bit upon an 

entirely novel mode of proceeding for his own ‘guidance 
Having to deal with,— it being lus lot to cope \vith Prece- 
dent, — authonty. Were prompted ah fact,~-o^ cd then, 
origin to the workings of those peisons whose high hopes 
were fiustrated and of his enemies who had always been 
jealous of him for Ins growing influence, and that they wcio 
based upon no real incidents Fully appreciated his services, 
— adequately realised the merit of tho valuable services 
which he had rendered to the Slate Jlancoui, ---deep-seated 
malice Infant — new. Express, — explicit Jts yoiti ill for - 
tun* willed it, — as your ill-luck would have it- Breach, — 
violation 

PagO 208. Oierstcpjnng, — going beyond tho 
limits of To relieve you of the government, — to toko over the 
charge of the administration from you. Stewai dship, — 
(Lit) The office of a steward, or one who manages the 
domestic concerns of a great family ; (here) governorship 
Commission, — the authonty of the office he "was appointed 
to Agent , — representative. To make an example of, — 
to inflict an exemplary pnnishment upon , (to punish in’ 
such a way as to give a warning to others not to commit 
the same offence). Exceed, — go beyond , overstep In- 
flamed, — extremely enraged Must hate time to cool, — 
must take some timo to have the fury of their anger 
abated Tom must bide yonr time, — you must wait 
till the fullness of your time Expiration , — close , ter- 
mination. 

Pa-gO 209. Term, — penod TFai forthwith to be 
superseded, — was immediately to be displaced or unseated 
If Columbus had chastised scorpions.— The 
wwongs and injuries inflicted by Columbus upon the 
Indians were far bghter than those inflicted by Bobadilla 
This is an adaptation of a Biblical expression Scorpion , 
is used, in the Bible, m tho sense of a painful scourge , 
a kind of whip armed with metallic points or knotted 
cords. 
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Cf “ And now wherea9 my father did lade you with a heary 
yoke, I will add to your yoke ; my father has chastised jrotf 
with whips, but i will chastise you with scorpions ,f 
I Kings XII 11 14, also, II Chronicles, X 11 14. 

Thd purport is this —If Columbus was to be regard- 
ed as to have dealt harshly wffcli the Indians, Bobadilla was 
then to be pronounced as having acted most tyrannically 
towards them Census, — an enumeration of the inhabi- 
tants of a state or country, taken by order of the legisla- 
ture A large proportion .. .prisons, — 'the majority of 
the colonists were criminals-of the worst type, who were 
tiansported to the Indies and whom the prisons of Spain 
had accordingly got rid of Brutality , — inhuman cruelty* 
Wretched helots, — miserable slaves ( Helots were slaves 
in ancient Sparta ) Amount of pressure employed, — 
degree of foice or coercion applied Royalty,-^-(hit royal 
prerogative) That share of some mineral found in a 
mine, or money equivalent thereto, which is due to the 
sovereign 

Page 210. Yermilhon coloured, — of a deep red colour. 
Vermillion, — (L. Vermxculus, a little worm, diminutive 
of vermis, worm) scarlet Colour, so named, because ob- 
tained from a little worm or grub, found in a certain plant. 


(fy«^) Hardly conveys much to our minds , — scarcely 


produces any distinct impression on onr minds Held w 
much aversion , — hated from the bottom of his heart. 
Commendador Mayor , — the Great Commander, Grand 
Master 


The Order of Alcantara — Formerly the Order of St Julian, 
one of the religious orders of Spanish knighthood, was founded 
(1156) is a military fraternity for the defence of Bstremndura 
against the Moors In 1197 Pope Celestme III- raised it to the 
rank of a religions order of knighthood , bestowed great privileges 
on it, and charged it with the defence of the Christian faith, and the 
maintenance of eternal oar with the infidel Alphonso IX having 
taken the town of Alcantara ceded it m 1218 to the Order of 
Calatrava > but the knights of this order, unable 3 to hold it 
along with their other great possessions, yielded it to the Knights 
of St Julian, who transferred to it their seat, and henceforth ncre 
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known by its name At length the Grand Mastership of the 
Order was, by Pope Alexander VI , united to the Spanish Ciown 
in JL495. 

Alcantara , — an, old fortified Spanish town, built by 
'the Moors in the province of Estremodura 

Pag© 211- Unmolested, — undisturbed or unmjuied 

"Replace, — occupy their place To start afresh , — to begin 

anew 

Pag© 2X2 Permits, — wntten licenses or permis- 
sions from an officer of the customs to transpoit goods fiom 
one place to another, showing the duty on them to , have 
been paid. Notice, — mention Ordeal, — severe trial oi 
accurate scrutiny (originally, a form of trial among the an- 
cient lude nations of Europe, to deteimme guilt or inno- 
cence, by fire or water.) To which . office, — which high offi- 
cials had to undeigo, when going to be superseded by their 
successors in office Impeachment, — accusation , a calling in 
question the purity of motives, or the rectitude of conduct, 
&c Restitution, — restoring , act of making good oi of 
giving an equivalent for any loss, damage or injury. 
Formal, — strictly ceremonious; agreeable to established 
mode 

Pag© 213 Didactic , — Moial A great master of 
that art, — a person well-skilled in that subject. 
Cabinet, — a private room, m which consultations are 
held. Discourse, — lecture Before, — above , in prefer- 
ence to. Look to, — provide for Put into, — appoint 
to Authority in the hands of, — power at the disposal of. 
Nodded approvingly, — shook his head as a sign of approval. 
To the diminution of, — so as to decrease. Skilful m 
affairs , — dexterous in managing business. Use modera- 
tion, — bo reasonably lenient. Over-taxing the people, — 
imposing a tax upon the people which is too heavy foi 
their means, — or the payment of which is beyond their 
means. Furthered, — backed , helped or advanced forward. 
Were within due bounds, — -did not exceed reasonable 
limits 

' ' Pag© 214 Frugal toay , — economical style Make 
himself judge tn a cause,— constitute himself a judge m 
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a case, — (which is a departure from the oidinary procedure, 
and an encroachment upon the judicial department ) Cul- 
prits, — persons guilty , oftenders In the ordinary way , — 
according to the usual procedure Aphorism, — a precise 

and pithy saying, or sentence expressed m a few words 
To the purpose, — to the point, precise Talebearers,— 
persons who officiously tell lies , informers Those that 
impertinently communicate intelligence or anecdotes, and 
iheieby make mischief in society Ugly, —preposterous , 
absurd Speak ill o f — slander To give heed to, — 

to pay attention to To take ill that , — to take offence for 
that Ratliei let .magnanimity, — it is better , to show 
oneself above the malicious remarks of slandeiers by 
passing them over nobly and not by trying to check them 
by punishing the oftenders To give free audience to all,— to 
allow every one to come to his presence Counsel turned out 
ill, — advice happened to be unfavourable To look cold upon 
them for that, -to treat them indifferently for that reason, viz , 
for the nnfavourableness of their advice' or suggestion 
Page 23.5 Agents, — assistants Calumny jot success, 
— blame, (which is prompted by jealousy) for creditably 
doing something (for which he deserves piaise rather 
than blame) Thai his own practice matter , — that his 
own usual conduct m such cases, was, on no account, m 
conformity with his own ideal standard of a perfectly 
noble and wise principle m the matter In deed, — prac- 
tically Even, those disesteem him, — even his own t 
imitators or followers, m that particular wrong act, would 
disregard him at heart in the same way as others would 
do To know the life of every one, — to know how people 
geneially lead their lives, i e , whothor honestly or dis- 
honestly Over-inquisitive, — curious beyond proper limit 

Eout up , — search , hunt up Which are .oficudhj,— 
vrmch are not brought to his botice through a proper official 
channel Looked into, — -taken notice of , noticed. Ip 
evcess, too severely Give way ,. .impulses, — yield to 
their evil propensities 

Page 216 Liberality, — munificence, disposition to 
give freely and largely. He was to govern .be governed 
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He was to rule others in so just and benignant a manner 
as ho himself would like to he ruled by. 

Note, that tins precept is an adaptation of the golden rule 
of the Bible . — 

it Therefore all things whatsoever ye wonld that men should do 
s to you, do ye even so to them for this is the law and the pro* 
phets " — Matthew, YJI 12 

a And as ye would that men. should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise ” — Lithe, VI 31, 

It behoved lnm , — it befitted him Intent, — earnest. 

Management , — tact Brevity . determinations, 

-promptness in carrying out useful resolves. (Oppd to pro* 
ciasfcmation) Carried away by , — under the influence of 
Good counsel , — sober deliberation or examination of conse- 
quences Considering upon Atm,~pondermgover thegravity 
of the responsibility he is under Heed, — care For dealing 
offence , — for disposing of an offence summarily Should 
have swift recourse to , — should speedily resort to The 
remedy thundei bolt , — the remedial measure m the shape 
of punishment should be so promptly adopted that it may 
appear unexpected and completely crushing to the person 
concerned 

Page 217. Questioned, — -doubted. Occur to , — strike 

Machiavelli’s “Prince,” — The main question discussed m 
this u orld-funed book is — “How principalities may be governed 
and maintained l" In lesolvmg this question various cases are sup- 
posed, for each of which, appropriate rules, pnnoiplesand suggestions 
me laid down The, 7th Chapter and the 18th, m which the author 
discusses “ the duty of princes ns to tho obligation of keeping faith” 
are perhaps, those which have most contributed to draw upon him 
the odious leputntion of which his very name has become the 
symbol , but the broad' scheme of the book is everywhere tho 
same, uz , that,/<» the establishment andvimntehanoe of authority, all 
means may be lesorted to, and that the worst and the most tieache- 
, * to vi acts of tho utloi, however unlawful in themselies , are justified 
oif the wickedness and treachery of the governed Henoe, the word 
Maohiavellism. is used to denote, that system of policy winch 
disregards every law, human or divine, to effect its purposes , or in 
qther words, , political cunning aucl overreaching by diplomacy, 
according to the pernicious political pimciples of Neeaolo del 
Uaclnaveili of Plorcnce, set forth in his work, called ThQ PnUCfJ, 
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Much-abused, — severely condemned by all, as it con- 
tains some pernicious political principles Manual , — 
band-book , faeatise Crafty , — cunning , artful. States 
men, — politicians , diplomatists 

It was about 13 years • work — This interview took place 
in 1501, when these instructions were given to Ovando , [Sec Text 
P SIS, Para 8 ) and 12 years after this, that is in 1513, Machia- 
velU wrote a letter to Ms friend Vettori,™ which he referred, 
to hu “Prince ” as a small unpublished worh' This important 
letter discovered only in 1810, shews that the 11 Prince" was 
written in all senonsness, by Machmvellnn order to recommend hun- 
self to the Medici (for whose private pernsal the book was designed^ 
and not for publication) as a master in the art of government , and" 
disproves the most favounte theory of the greatest scholars of the 
time that the “ Prince " was but a satire upon absolutism and was 
designed to serve the cause of liberty, of which Machiavelll was an 
ardent friend, by making arbitrary potter odious and contemptible. 

The following is a passage from the ee PriaCO ” ! — 

“A prudent Prince neither can, nor ought to teephis word, 
when to keep it is hurtfal, and the causes, which led him to 
pledge it, are removed If all men were good, this would not be 
good adwee, but since they are nicked and do not keep faith 
with you you, in return, need not keep faith with them , and no 
Prince need ever be at a loss for plausible reasons to cloak a breach 
of faith — The Pnnoe Ch Till 

Charged,— being entrusted with Foundered, — -was 
filled with water and sank Entered at once upon,— 
immediately took in hand Commissioned to institute,— 
deputed to bring about. 

Page 2X8 “ Residenciaf — see Text, P. 212, para 9 
Placed Roldan under arrest, — -issued a process or 
'v arrant against Holdan to seize him Like Bobadilla , 
order , — Ovando was a knight and Grand Master of the 
Order of Alcantara, (See Text, P 210), while Bobadilla 
was “ a commander of the military atid religious Order of 
Calatrava ’’—(Irving). Narrow way , things , — illiberal 
way of forming opinions of things. Presented .to, — 
proved to he just the opposite of. Large-minded,— 
magnanimous , high-souled. And SO, 'WlWEQBiB & 

S0& of itOH,' — Such being the difference between thorn 
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In point of character and disposition, Columbus lirtd al- 
ways treated the natives with charity, kindness, and a 
respect for their feelings, while, on the other hand, Ovando 
soon began to govern them with an extreme degree 
Of despotism and severity. £o jptll© with, a rod of 
iron, — to govern harshly, severely and tyrannically. It 

is a Biblical phrase . — ■ 

*• And he shall rale them With a rod of iron ; as the vessels 
d a potter shall they be broken to shivers } even ns I received oE 
my Father Revelation, II 21 

Linger too tong oxer , — stop for rt while in order to 
dwell upon at some length Episode , — (Lit ) a separate 
incident, story or notion, introduced foi the purpose of 
giving a greater variety to the events related m a poem , 
hence, an incidental narrative or digression Which it is . 
recount, — to relate which is worth our while (time) or 
trouble it requires Stand out in bi ighfer relief , — present 
a stronger contrast to that of Ovando and appeal the 
more conspicuous as being set to advantage Anacaona , — 
see Text, page 163 Good manners, — polished manners or 
etiquette 

Page 219 Pleasant address, — agreeable dexterity 
or skilful management To play tlic hostess, — to discharge 
the duties of a hostess or a lady w ho entertains guests The 
lieutenant, — the Adelantado . Maskmgs , — Revellmgs in 
masks, or sportive covers for the face Wrestling , — an ath- 
letic exercise between tw'o persons who try to throw' each 
other down Trying of masteries, — attempts at showing 
superiority m competition , eminent skill or superior dex- 
terity Men of war, — warriors or lighting men, not to 
be confounded with the compound w ord men-of wai , w Inch 
means, ships of war. Pastime , — that which amuses and 
seires to make time pass agreeably, entei tamment , amuse- 
ment With their banners spread , — having their flags 
unfuiled , i e , m all senousness, or m right earnest 

Pag© 220 Sarcastic , — ironical They hied 

Roldan , — -in an unruly manner Adversaries , — enemies, 

antagonists i 
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Jag'S 221' Feudatories, — vassals (undei her protec- 
tion) Concourse , — crowd Soothing, — pacifying the angei 
of At hand, — in close proximity. Seemingly wise argu- 
ments, — ^apparently reasonable arguments, plausible, or 
sophistical arguments. Of, — prompted^ by Time mime- , 
mortal, — time out of mind Originated and perpetuated — 

given rise to, and made eternal Using all those ire o- 

chery, — tins may refer to the plausible arguments with 
winch Satan, the chief adversary of man, under the form 
of a serpent, tempted Eve in the Garden of Eden to taste 
the fruit of the forbidden tree and thus first intioduced 
treachery into this world that brought about the fall of 
man 

The Great Serpent said to .Eve — 

“ Ye shall not surely die Tor God doth know that in the day 
ye eat theieof then jour eyes shall be opened ami jc shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil ” — Genesis, III 4, S 

Or he , .this way, — otherwise he would scaicely have 
taken so much trouble in travelling this gieat distance 

Pag 3 222 Tournament, — a martial sport or species 
of combat, performed in former times by knights and 
cavaliers, on horseback, for the put pose of exercising and 
exhibiting their courage, prowess, and skill m aims Action, 
—engagement , fight A Tiberius i» dissembling,— 
Well-skilled m the art of concealing his wicked motives 
under the garb of goodness, like Tiberius Claudius Eero 
the Roman Emperor, who, m his early years, commanded po- 
pularity by hypocrisy and a state of piofound dissimulation 
Hence Tiberius has heen nicknamed, “ The Imperial 
Maehiaxelh ” His political maxim was — “ lie who knows 
not how to dissemble knows not hoiS to reign ” Goldsmith, 
m his IhMory of Some, writes —“Tiberius was 56 years 
old when he took upon him the government of the Roman * x 
empire. He had lived m a state of profound dissimulation 
under Augustus, and was not yet hard}' enough to show 
himself in his real character ” Quoit, — circular ring or 
piece of iron to be pitched or throw n at a fixed object in 
play In common practice, a plain, flat stone is used for 
this purpose 73xo badge of &aigbikood, — the dis- 
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tmctive sign of bis Knighthood, and Giand Mastership of 
the Oidei of Alcantara. The badge consisted of a gieen 
ci oss cut out m the foim of lilies upon the left breast of 
the mantle, and another cross with the same symbol 
mounted on a silver ground His breast , — viz., the left 
side of his breast Fell out, — happened 

Pago 223 . Humanity doss not gain muck- • 

right to, — men m general do not materially profit by 

Ovnndo’s “ never allow mg himself to be addressed by the 
title of “ Lordship,” w Inch really belonged to his office , and 
to the use of w Inch he had a just rights but it would have 
been a far greatei gam to them, if he had shown a littlo 
chanty m lus pioceedmgs, and banished barbanty from 
them, or' in other words, chanty and a good use of his 
powei would have been far more welcome to mankind 
than the feigned humility and mock-modesty which ho 
had shown in Ins acts by not allowing himself to be ad- 
dressed by the title of “ Lordship,” which belonged to hig 
office of Grand Master of the Order of Alcantara and winch 
he could therefore lay' a just claim to (Seo text P 210) 

iL 31GcL3ra CIirOBiclor>— a modern historian, viz , 
Captain Southey, in bis “ History of the West Indies ” 
Yol L P. 93 Aims , — ensigns armoiial. A doV0»**, 
raiubOtT, and a cross, — ill these are emblems of peace 

and good luck after serious misfortunes dOYO With 
olive branch, — Noah, from Ins "Aik,” sent forth a 
dove to ascertain if the waters of the gzeat flood were 
dried up from off the face of the earth , at first, the bird 
finding no rest, returned to the Ark, but after seven 
days, it was again sent foith, and this tune, it came 
.-back with an oliV0 branch plucked off m its mouth. 
*So Koali knew that the waters w'eie abated from off the 
earth, and that the hardships and miseries caused by the 
flood were at an end 

M And it came to pass at the end of forty days that Noah 
opened the window of the ark which be had made. .He sent 
‘'forth adore from him to see if the waters were abated from off 
the face of the gronnd , bnt the dove found no rest for the sole 
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of licr foot, and slic returned unto him into the art.. And ho 
stayed yet other seven dajs , and sent forth the dove out of the 
ark ; and the dove came m to him m the evening , and lo, 
in her mouth was an olive leaf plucked off So" Noah knew 
thnt the waters were abated from off the earth ” — Genes ut, VUt. 
C, 8, 10, 11, 12 

A raialJOW, — the figure of a ram-bow. It was a 
symbol of God’s covenant with man that there would no 
longer be any flood to destroy the creatures of this earth 

“ And God spake unto Noah and to his sons with him, 
saying — And I, behold, I establish my covenant with you and 
with your seed after yon Ido set my bow in the cloud, and it 
shallbe fora token of a covenant between me and the earth 
And I will remember mj covenant, which is between me and 
vou, and every living creature of nil flesh , and the waters 
shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh.”— Genau, 
IX, 8, 0, 13. 14 * 

A cross, — the figuro of a cross, or a gibbet con- 
sisting of two pieces of timber placed across each other, 
either m form of a ~f or xor somewhat like plus sign + , 
that on which Christ suffered , hence, emblematic of 
Christ’s sufferings, and of the atonement and salvation 
of man after his fall through Christ Aceldama, — (A 
Hebrew word) — This is quoted from the Bible — 

“And it was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem, 
insomuch as that field is called in their proper tongue, Aceldama 
that is to say, the field of blood ” — Acts I 10 

I observe that tie a cross, —it is worth noticing 
that by assigning all the symbols of peace, (namely, a dove 
with an olive branch, a lainhow, and a cross) as armoiial 
ensigns to this so-called “ city of the true peace,” hut 
which really deserved the name of “the field of blood,” 
Chando perpetrated an outrage and a grim mockeiy upon 
all decency and propriety Chafing , — murmuring, as a 
sign of discontent 

PftgC 224 Reap a large profit , — i. e , reap a good 

ban est, i <?,, make a rich source of gain Equipment, — 
fitting out Calculated,— suited Soothe, — pacify. 

Page 225 Chnalrous love of adtentute, — a noble 
and romantic fondness for undertaking a hold and 
hazardous enterprise Quite voluntarily, — purely out of 
lus own accord. The siege had l/een raised, — the besieging 
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army "was removed and the attempt to take the city by 
that mode of attack was relinquished Galled into re- 
guisition, -^-demanded ; required. Interdicted, , — prohi- 
bited (interdict, — (Lit.)— a papal prohibition by -which 

persons are restrained from attending divine service and „ 
prevented from enjoying some privileges) Sea-ioorthy, — 
in a proper condition to perform a voyage. 

PftgO 226- Contingency, — accident; casualty, chance. 
To an eye ....changes, — to a person not habituated to 
observe the changes of weather in the tropical regions. 
Rtpple,— gentle wave. Breath, a slight motion of the air. 
Luxuriant foliage, — rich and dense collection of leaves. 
Repulsed, — rejected Wrung- out of, — squeezed out of; 
i. e , extorted from Harsh measures, — severe or rigorous 
steps. 2Tugget,-~ lump (of metal or ore) In the most 
glowing terms , — most enthusiastically ; in a language of the 
kighest.praise. Virgin gold, — gold in the form of ore, and 
not yet wrought. Listlessly, — carelessly; heedlessly ; 
indifferently. JRahe,—im instrument with teeth and a 
handle, by which light bodies are gathered up, or the earth 
divided To and fro,— (the same as, to and from ) Back- 
wards and forwards. Roast, —roasted, or dressed by ex- 
posure to heat, on a spit. 

Pagd 227* Shipped it, — deposited it on board a ship 
to be sent. Treasure, — valuable articles. Valuable enough 

on the new colony, — sufficiently precious to cover, by 

way of making up for the loss of, a large part of the ex- 
.penditure incurred by the sovereigns towards the establish- 
ment and management of the new settlement. Became 
terribly verified, — proved not only true, but also was at- 
tended with much loss to the people. Tornado, — ternble 
, tempest. Unexampled, — uncommon ; unprecedented , rare 
Were levelled with the ground , — were brought down upon 
the surface of the ground. Lire,— terrible. Foundered 
at sea , — were filled with water and went down into the sea 

Page 228. Associates, --companions; accomplices. 
sill-gotten gains, — profits obtained by unfair means. 

The following scene from Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
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Cresida •will give the student some idea, of, how the predic- 
tions.of Cassandra were disregarded — 

Cassanch a — “ Where is my brother Hectqr f 

/lector — “Ho I bid my ,trump'et_souijil?_ - 

Cass — “ No notes of sally, fot the heavens, sweet brother., 
Hcot — Begone, I say, the gods have heard me swear 
Cass — The gods are deaf to hot and. peevish vows — • ' ' 

Heel — Hold yon still, I say 

Mine honour keeps. the weather of my fate * 

Life every man holds dear , but the dear man " " 
Holds honour more precious dear than life ” 
i , <■ - (Exit Cassandra.) * 

(Re-enter Cassandra with Rrvpm) < . *, , 

Cass —Lay hqld upon him, Pnam, hold him fast, 

He is thy crutch ,-now if "thou lose thy stay , 

Thou oh him leaning, and all Ti.oy on thee, - 
‘ Fall all together. . . _ 

Enaqu — Come, Hector, come, go hack , 

Thy wife hath, dream’d thy mother hath, had 
visions'/ ‘ . „* “ , 

Cassandra doth foresee , and.I myself , 

Am hke a prgphet suddenly enrapt 
To tell thee, that ,this day is /ominous. 

Therefore, come back. 

' ~ v * * 

i * < i „ 

Ileel — I must not/break my faith 

You know me dutiful , therefore, dear sir, • 

Let me not shame respect ,-but give me leave r » 
i To take that course hy your consent and voice, 

Winch you do here foibid me, loyal Pnam. 

Cass — 0 farewell) dear Hector 

Look how thou diest < look how thy eye-turns pale 
Look how. thy wounds do bleed at many vpnts 1 
Hark, how Troy rpars i how Hecuba cries Out I > 
How poor Andromache shrills her dolours foitb 1 
Pehold destruction, frenzy and amazement, ' 

Like witless -anticks, one another meet, 

And all cry — Hector- 1 Hector’s dead- 1 O 'Hector- 1 ' 

- Shakespeare, Troilus and Oressida,JLci. V'fSci'III 

Like Cassandra . hacl foretold) -r-Like Cnssandrh 
Columbus saw the. disappointment pfrthoserwhg placed nc 
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Confidence in Iris prophecy,” (i 4 o£ the followers of Ov’ando 
•whom Golumbus informed beforehand of the- approach of a 
tempest, but VdiO 'disregarded his prediction) arid os 'GftS- 
Bandra was denied the special pnvriegfcs of personal safety 
in a temple, on the Occasion of the fall of Troy — an event * 
which she had lortg foretold, so Columbus was not allowed 
by Ovando to avail Imuself of the benefit of giving shelter 
to his disabled ships in the harbour of St Domingo, on tlio 
outbreak of a tefriblc tornado, whioh he himself had pro- 
phesied Under (he he of the land, — near the shoro, winch 
breaks , tlio force of tliG wind -Came on,-— approached. 
Keys, — -led gev or lays of rocks near the surface' of the 
water. The Queen’s Garden,^ see Te\t P. J42 
. Pago 229. Clatnoui , — -loudly complain Amounted 
to insubordination, — rose to the extent of defiance of autho- 
rity. Broke out, — manifested itself and assumed the form of 
Beating about, — tasting hero and there near. Pine-clad 
slopes,—* Planting surfaces of land co\ ered all over with pmc- 
trees. Fabrics, — articles manufactured Iron wood su,ot ds, 
— swords mode of iron-wood, which is a* very hard land of 
wood, of some species of a genus of trees called StdorOxylon 
Flint kmvps, — rude implements made of sharpened flints 
used by savages as knnes. , , Cacao, — fruit ot tho chocolate- 
tree, a species of Thcobroma, a nntivo of tho Wetl Indies 
Tins tree grows about 20 feet high, bearing pods which are 
oval and pointed The nuts or seeds me numerous, and 
lodged m a white, 'pithy substance.- . r’ 

Pagfl 23Q- Beierpgc, — any pleasant drink Impas- 
sive, — not susceptible of pain oi snftenng’ To ropi ess all . 
novelties , — to check all outward signs oft •wonder (non at the 
r sight of strikingly new things 

Pag© 231 In pursuance of, — following. His evil das- 
tiny, — the idea comes "from the 1 Greek notion <Jf a* Dmmon 
or Genius — a kind of spirit supposed to preside over 
tho actions of mankind, giving them their pin ate counsels, 
and carefully watching over their most s6ci et intentions. 
Some of the ancient philosophers maintained that every 
man had two of these Damons — tho one bad, and tho other 
good At the moment of death, the Drcmon delivered up 
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the person to judgment, and sentence was passed over 
the dead man according to the evidence of his Damon. 

But this ssvags like fortune.— but this 

savage, like his evil Genius, thwarted his good for- 
tune just at the juncture, and made him deviate from 
a path which would certainly have led him to pros- 
perity. Gracias a Dios, — (Lit.) God’s Grace. Moor 
his vessels, — secure his vessels in a particular station as 
by cables, and anchors, chains or feed objects, under 
water. Artillery, — offensive and defensive weapons of war 
chiefly, cannon, ordnance, and their appendages. Thunder, 
— thunderous or lond report. Lightning, — flashes of fire. 

Page 232. ITotaryV — an officer authorized to 
protest notes, <fcc, and attest contracts or writings of any 
kind, to give them the evidence of authenticity. Operation, 
—process. Spell, — charm. Magic effect, — miraculous effect. 
Keutrahze, — counteract. Mystic fumigation, — a strange 
process of applying smoke or gas to purify some evil influ- 
ence, which was beyond the comprehension of others. Coun- 
ter-charm, — a spell having the power of counteracting or 
neutralising another spelL Sorcerers, — magicians, wizards. 
Forcing itself upon him, — arresting his attention. Prosecu- 
tion, — following up; steady continuance Waterspout — a 
conical pillar of water, descending from a dense cloud, and 
having the apex downwards. It is a meteorological pheno- 
menon Engulph, — or engulf— swallow up 

Pago 233. Phosphorescent floods,— particles 

of water, with a faint light, or luminousness, unaccom- 
panied with sensible heat. The phenomenon is exhibited 
by certain animals, as well as by vegetable and mineral 
substances 

“In our temperate climates, and m that region of the 
Atlantic which extends between the English and French coasts, 
we see the ocean phosphorescent only in summer, and m seasons 
of great warmth and tranquOlify.” — u 2dy*terie* of the Ocean " 

Tropical cyclone , — a terrible storm in the tropical 
regions. 

The Bethlehem,— After the name of the place of Christ’S 
natmty Bethlehem is a town or village in Judea, about six 
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miles south-east of Jerusalem, famous for its being the place of 
Christ’s birth 

The day of the Epiphany, —The day on which the festival 
of the Epiphany Is held. This church festival is celebrated on 
-the 6th day of January, the 12th day after the Christmas, in 
commemoration of the appearance of Christ to the magiansi or 
philosophers of the East, who came to Bethlehem m order to adore 
him with presents , or, ns others maintain, to commemorate the 
appearance of the star to the magians, or the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles, or the appearance of Christ in the world 

Outwitted, — overreached , defeated by stratagem or 
superior ingenuity Aurea CheiSOaeSUS, — (Lit ) The 
golden Peninsula CheFSOaSSUS, — A Greek word, 

Tendered by the Latins, Peninsula There are many of 
these, of which five are the most important — (1) 
Peloponnesus (2) The Thiacian. (3) Tauricn, now 
Grim Tartary, (Crimea ) (4) Cimbnca (Jutland ) (6) 
The Aurea which, lies in India, beyond the Ganges. 

The very Aurea Ghersonesus -Jerusalem — “ He fancied 
himself arrived at a fountain-head of riches, at one of the sources 
of the unbounded wealth of King Solomon Josephus, in his work 
on the antiquities of the Jews, had expressed an opinion, that the 
gold for the building of the temple of Jerusalem had been procured 
from the mines of the Aurea Chersonesu3." — Irving 

The gold for the temple at Jerusalem,— “ So Solomon 
overlaid the house within with pure gold and ho made a partition 
by the chains of gold before the oracle , and he overlaid with gold. 
And the whole house he overlaid with gold, until ho had finished 
all the house , also the whole altar that was by the oracle he 
overlaid with gold .And the floor of the house he overlaid with 
gold, within and without — I Kings VI. 21. 22. 30. 

PftgQ 234 . Depot, — (Fr) A place for deposit; a 
store-house Hostage, — a person delivered to an enemy, 
,as a pledge to secure the performance of conditions 
Custody, — charge. Overboard, — from the ship into the 
sea Tliere was war to the knife, — there was a deadly 
strife. 

Pftg9 235 . Offing, — that part of the sea which is 
at a good distance from the shore, or at a competent 
distance, where there is deep water, and no need of a 
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pilot Bar, — a batik of sand, gravel or earth, foiming a 
shoal at the mouth of a river or harbour, obstructing 
entrance, 'or rendering it difficult "Weather the surf, — 
stand the fury of the waves Weaihei -tight} — pi oof 
against rough weather Reprieve, — the temporary suspen- 
sion of tho execution of sentence of death on a criminal 
Nevet vias hearer welcome , — the settlers on board the 
caravel who despaired of their lives for their not being able 
to cross the bar, were overjoyed at the proposal made 
by Ledesma of carrying tidings of their condition to the 
adnnral, — in the same way as criminals, who aie sentenced 
to capital punishment, generally become exceedingly glad 
when they receive the news of a suspension of the execu- 
tion of then sentence. 

7agS 236. The wind moderated , — tho fury of the 

wind subsided To spare , — to be spaied, a e., lost Crazy, 
— shattered Were liamng their effect on, — were telling 
upon, or producing injurious influence upon the health of 
To cope with, — to endme successfully, to be able “to 
bear the brunt of ” , Squalls, — sudden and violent gusts 
of wind Breakeis, — submerged locks which break the 
waves , or the waves themselves which break against such 
rocks. 1 

CHAPTER -XII. ' 

PagQ 237- ’ Male head against, — pi ogress by resist- 
ing Shaped, — directed Perforce, — by force , forcibly. 
Ran them , — (trans ), caused them to be driven Housing , — 
accommodating Swiss lake dwellings, — habitations of the 
Swiss in boats -floating on the lakes {Notice that many 
Swiss, like the Japanese, and the Chinese, live m boats 
floating on water) - Sad, — bitter. Intercourse, — commu- 
nication 

PagO 238. Regulating, — making subject to stated 
rules. Volunteei ed,~ offered himself of his own accord 
• Periodical , u — happening at a' stated time, or regularly in a 
certain period of time Provisions, — articles of food Ad- 
roitness, — skill,’ tact, dexterity ffame,— animals pursued 
or taken in the chape, ,or m the sports of the field.* Secure , 
—safe Critical, risky. Not, iinattended, — attended. 
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Effected, — performed Unanimous, — of "the same opinion J 
agreeing in opinion Tumbling hrcakeis, — submerged rocks 
breaking waves (oi wavet so bioken) so dangerous as to 
turn over vessels, sailing close by. 

PagO 239.’ Castaicays, — unfortunate persons aban- 
doned by God as unworthy of His meicy Their imprisbiu 
,ment, — their perilous situation, like a aead-loek Glowing 
description, — an account in bright colours ; if most attrac- 
tive nanative Veiagua, — in Central Ameiica Is lery 
characteristic of the 101 iter , — is highly expressive of the 
peculiarities or distinctive features of the writer's chaiacter 
Mails, — indications. Fanatical superstition , — error of 
judgment proceedmg from an excessively blind. .zeal for reli- 
gion Gonf deuce in the midst of despaii, — hoping against 
hope for safety Exultation in the face ruin, — rejoicing 
even m the case of a sure outlook of complete destruction. 
Reflections, — thoughts Breaks into, — gives expression to 
Rhapsody , — a confused jumble of statements without de- 
pendence or natural connection (0) igmally, a song, poem, 
or epic made up of different parts joined together ; a por- 
tion of an epic poem fit for recitation at one time). Good 
faith, — sincerity Dwells on,' — deals .with ; describes Bad 
faith, — scepticism, or faithlessness In a way .Fa dmand 
nearly, — in a manner that ought to have stung Ferdinand's 
heart with remorse for his insincerity with Columbus. At 
full length, — In extenso,~va. its entirety Wild fa vour of a 
rapt enthusiast, — extravagant enthusiasm of a fanatio 
transported in ecstasy. 

Pago 240. Piteous, — compassionate. Peculiar, — 
special Fitting,— proper To resound mariello?tsly, — to 
be uttered, and mightily praised, by every one For thine 
own,— as exclusively yours Empowered, —authorised. To 
dispose of them,— to give them away , to part with-lbem. 

What did he^more ....-from Egypt. — The Israelites were 
enslaved by the Egyptians and v ere persecuted by them with great 
'cruelty “ And It came to pass in process of time that the 
King of Egypt died . and the children of Israel Biglied by 
^reason of the bondage, and they cried, and their cry 
came np nnto God by reason of the bondage And God heard 
tlioir groaning, and God remembered hi? coienant with Abraham, 
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with Isaac and with Jacob ” ( Exodus II 23, SI) So God appeared 
to Moses and said — “ 1 have surely 6een the affliction of my people 
which are in. Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason of their 
taskmasters for I know their sorrows And I am come down 
to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring 
them up out of that land onto a good land and a large, — unto a 
land flowing with milk and honey.. .Gome' now therefore, and I 
will send thee nnto Pharaoh, that thon xnayest bring forth my 
people, the children of Israel, out of Egypt (Exodus, Uf, 7, 8, 9, 10 ) 
Accordingly Moses went to the Egyptian ruler, and demanded the 
Israelites from him On his refusing to comply with the" demand, 
the Egyptians were inflicted with ten plagues ( See Notes on P 23). 
At last the enslaved Israelites were allowed to depart When 
they reached the Bed Sea, they were still pursued by the Pharaoh 
But “ Moses stretched out his hand over the sea , and the Lord 
caused the sea to go hack by a strong east wind all that night, 
and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And 
the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon dry- 
ground and the waters were a wall unto them on their right 
band, and on their left And the Egyptians pursued, and went 
in after them in the midst of the sea, even all Pharaoh’s horses, 
his chanots and his horsemen . And Moses (by God’s command) 
6tretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to 
his strength when the morning appeared , and the Egyptians fled 
against it and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst 
of the sea .Thus the Lord saved Israel that dny ont of the hand 
of the Egyptians ; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the 
sea-shore " (Exodus, XIV 21 SB 23 27 30 ) 

He has many . m reserve , — he has still kept in 
store many highly pieoious things, to be given in future 
Impediment , — obstacle 

Abraham was above • Sarah youthful,— “ Now Sarai 
Abram’s wife bare him no children and she had an handmaid, 
on Egyptian, whose name was Hagar. And Sarai said nnto 
Abram, “Behold now, the Lord hath restrained me from bearing 
I pray tliee, go m nnto my maid . it may be that I may obtain 
children by her And he went m nnto Hagar and she conceived . 
And -Hagar bare Abram a son, and Abram called his Bon’s name 
which Hagar bare, IsmaoL And Abram was four score and six 
years old, when Hagar bare Ishmael to Abram. ( Genesis , XVI. 
1, 2, 4, IS, 10 ) " And when Abram was ninety years old and 

nine, the Lord appeared to Abram and said — ■** .. .1 will multiply 
thee exceedingly Neither shall thy name any more be called 
Abram but thy name shall bo Abraham, for a father of many 
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nations have I made thee ....Aj for Sarai, thj Wife, thon shatt 
not call her name Sarai, bnt Sarah shall her name be. And I 
will bless her, and give thee a son also of her * yea, I will bless 
her, and she shall be a mother of nations ..(Then Abraham removed 
to Gerar). “And the “Lord viflitcd Sarah, ..(who) conceived and 
•'"bare Abraham a son m his old age. And Abraham called the 
name of his son that was bom unto him, whom Sarah bare to 
him, Isaac ( Genesis ) Abraham was at this time hundred 
years old, and Sarah, ninety-one 

Page 2<£1.' Despondingly , — despairingly Succour, 
—help [Footnote A saroasm ** to oatoh tho con- 
science of tlio Kiag«” — It IS no doubt, a taunt in- 
tended -to make King Ferdinand feel remorse for his 
breaking promises with Columbus The quotation comes 
from Shakesp'eare’s Hamlet, and it refers to Prince Ham- 
let’s artifice of having a drama played, which involved in 
its plot an incident similar to the plot, revealed by the 
Ghost, by which Claudius, his uncle, had murdered his 
father, usurped the throne, and married the widowed queen 
(his mother) 

11 For mnider, though it have no tongue, will speak 
"With moat miraculous organ I will have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle . Til observe his looks ; 

I’ll tent him to the quick . if he but blenoli, ' 

I know my course . I’ll have grounds 
More relative than this ; the play's a thing 
Wherein Til catch the conscience of the King ” 

- Hamlet, Act II. Sc. II ] 

Tribulations , — severe troubles or afflictions; dis- 
tresses- of life Are loritten in marble, — are inevitable, 
like characters inscribed on marble which are indelible, 
i. e , which are not to be effaced Though this fcs 

' madness, 1 there is method in it , — Although this 
whole rhapsody may be considered as irrelevant in the 
mn ^ n » yet it^ is sure that there is some shrewd purpose 
underlying it. It is really a clever composition which 
must be read between the lines The quotation comes 
from Shakespeare’s Hamlet • — , , 
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Polomut — (aside)— Though this be madness, yet thdfc k 
toctbod in it.”-— Act II Sc 1L » * 

Alleged , — so-called.' IngSnioils device, — clever tricbi Re* 
tponelrating, — expostulating. > , 

Page 242. Such matters,— ‘Visions and other tlnnga 
relative to the supernatural. Ob tains, —prevails TP bought 

upon , — .influenced , affected * * Airy UOtlliugS > ,, - 1 “, 
unsubstantial things. The phrase is quoted from Shakes- 
peare * 

" And as Imagination bodies fdf tb, , ' -j C 
.The forms of things unknown, the poets* peri, r_ 

« - - Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing, 

A local habitation and anatn?' ~i ' Z »S« -C 
Mid-sum mer Rights] Dream, Aot V. Sc T , , 

** Thousand phantasies -that orowd^into the 

memory*” — The innumerable fancies that come thickly 

upon the memory in rapid succession ' This line is quoted 
from Milton — 

“ A thousand phantasies 
Begin to throng into my tnefnory, 

Of calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire,. ‘ , 

Camus, ll 205-1, 

Special revelations ft om heaven, — truths specially re- 
vealed or disclosed to lnm by God for his instruction and 
guidance Fervoui , — warmth , zeal According to the pro~ 
phecy, — (1ST B This prophecy is not to he found m the 
Bible Perhaps there w as a tradition to this effect during 
those days ) Ashed, — mz , of the Pope True faith, — Chris- 
tianity Potentate , — chief, or monarch Isolated, — cut oft 
from society , “ out of humanity’s ''reach ” Injh m, — w eak 
Severed , — cut oft Sacraments of the Cliuich, — (see 'notes 
on page 83 ) Supplicate , — implore' Repair , — go' (in- 1 
trank? veih) A t . J ' * 

Page 243..-' The fatal consequences t di the ZGJmiihf 
— (read notes on Page 4 ) Mote than' his mere bodily life l 
— x e,.soul Staled , — risked injury 'to [Because,' ho 
would lose not simply his life, but also his's<wi£ if he would 
die m a place far away from the Christian world without 
benediction being pronounced by a clergyman upbn' his 
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dium of exchange, had now fallen in value to such an ex* 
tent that articles of food could hardly be obtained for them. 
Veneration,— respect. Fmncec?,— shown. The white men, 
.—the Europeans Had given way to,— had given place to. 
These superior beings,— the Europeans, whom the natives 
had taken for some beings come down from heaven. Minis- 
ter to their wants,— supply their wants, by providing them 
with the necessaries of life. Imminent, — impending At 
this last extremity,— being placed in this last-named perilous 
situation, famine. Ever fertile in devices,— who 

always possessed a happy presence of mind enabling him 
to hit upon new means and contrivances Cf “ fffa 
wonderful capacity for devising expedients on sudden emer- 
gencies did not forsake him.” &c., (Read Text Page 115.) 
Bethought Atm,— thought within himself. 

PagO 248 JSke»<Hresulfc. Invested, — endowed. Those 

of., against me,— the mutineers beaded by Francesco Porras 
Those who .my command,— Diego Mendez and his comrades. 
[Foot-note,— Gratuitous,— unwarrantable ] In testimony of 
the evils,— as a sign of the grave penalties. Sent upon,— -in- 
flicted upon. Appointed,— as stated or fixed by Columbus. 

PagO 249 predicted phenomenon,— the natural 

appearance, as foretold by Columbus, viz , the lunar eclipse 
Proclaimed,— announced Abject terror,— extreme fear 
which completely overpowered them. Intercession, -friendly 
interposition or mediation on their behalf. To let him 
tcant for nothing,— to supply him with everything he 
would stand in need of. Avert this judgment,— ward off 
this divine punishment As an earnest of their sincerity, 
—as an evidence of the genuineness of their promise 
given in advance Earnest, — (Lit.)— a part paid or 
delivered, in advance, as a pledge and security for the 
whole. Diplomatically hesitating,— pretending disinclina- 
tion to undertake the task, through policy ; as his hesita- 
tion would increase his importance. Presently,— shortly 
afterwards. Affected,— pretended Softened, — melted with 
pity. Mystic rite,— mysterious ceremony (for propitiating 
the deity) The terrible shadow, — viz., the eclipse. But 
being blended often is cf 
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"Fear gudes more to their duty than gratitude, for one 
man who is -virtuous from the love of virtue, from the obligation 
he thinks he lies under to the Giver of all, there are'ten* thousand 
who are good only from their apprehension of punishment.” — Gold- 
smith 

Blended, —mixed ifoanescerif, —momentary , short- 

lived , transitory Hove,— (Lit ) rose Hove in sight,— ap- 
peared Stood,— steered its course Put of,— left 

Pag8 250* Reprieve, — the suspension of the execu- 
tion of sentence of death Quarantine — originally 
a space of forty days, now of variable length— during 
■which a ship arriving in port and suspected of 
being infe cted with a malignant contagious disease, is 
obliged to forbear all intercourse with the 'city or place , 
restraint from communication At the top of his voice, — as 
loudly as he could Before long,— ere it was too late, i e , 
very soon Slight marh,— trifling token Bacon, — hog’s 
flesh salted and dned Scheme, — plan Planned, 
— -devised In the last degree , — extremefy TaatallS- 
XUCfj — extiemely tempting and tormenting on account 

of non-reahsation The meaning of the word is derived 
from the story of Tantalus. He was a Lydian king 
who was condemned to be plunged in water, with 
choice fruits hanging over him, without thepowei of reach- 
ing them to satisfy his hunger or his thirst 

P&gd 251 Civil, — courteous Disclaiming, — disown- 
ing. Ulterior design, — remote motive. Missive, — letter 
despached He was free, — he was at perfect liberty, (having 
had no chance of being contradicted). Parenthetically, — by 
the way Scruple, — hesitate Expense, — sacrifice Carry 
them, — viz , all the castaways Their lot, — the fate of either 
weal or woe which would be common to all of them. Over- 
tui es, — proposals Repulsed, — rejected 

Pag9 252 Apparition, — an unreal appeaiance, a 

>ision Conjured up, — brought into existence, raised up 

Sorcery,-— magic, witchcraft Tangible,— capable of being 

touched, i e , having a corporeal existence, and not unsubs- 
tantial Peaoe-offsriag.— ougiually, among, the Jews, a 
voluntary offering to-God, in thankfulness for his benefits 
hence, satisfaction offered to an. offended-, person, especially- 
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to a superior. Here, a mark of friendship Material charac- 
ter, — corporeal or physical quality. The supposed phantom 
ship,— the real ship "which was fancied to hare been Unsub- 
stantial or an apparition Differences, — quarrels Issue , — 
ultimate stage Descent,— sudden invasion from the sea. 
To anticipate this attach , — to take the field beforehand 
Sallied out, — rushed out - 

Page 253. Prodigies of lalour, — extraordinary 
feats of prowess Affray, — fight The appeal to, — the 

act of resorting to Bi ute force , — physical force, opposed 
to, intellectual or moral force These attributes, — these 
qualities, viz , immortality, <fcc. Impelled , — diove, urged 
Encounter, — fight Ledesma,— -(See Text pp. 235 — 36,) 

Gigantic, — huge Tainted, — swooned 

Page 254. Stentorian yell,— A very loud cry 

The word is derived from Stentor — a Greek herald m the 
Troqan War According to Homer, his voice uas as 
loud as that of fifty men combined Woe at their heels , — 
were pursuing them closely Jtfvaculous vitality, — extia- 
ord inary degree of the vital energies, or the principle 
of life Ring-leader , — leader of a party of lawless persons 
.Should not . habitation, — should not live. Aicaited 
the promised succour, — waited for the help that Ovando 
piomised them With the deferred, — with 'that mental 

uneasiness which is caused by disappointment 1 or delay in 
the realisation of hopes. Gf — “Hope deferred maketh 
the heaifc sick.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

PagO 255 Gladdened, — rejoiced Enibai lotion, — get- 
ting on board the vessels. As may be supjvosed, — because they 
were extremely anxious to leave the place Adverse, — unfa- 
vourable. To die surprise, — “to” signifies result. Punctilious 
courtesy, — strictly ceremonious politeness Suite, — a com- 
pany of attendants In state, — in great magnificence. Differ- 
ences, — dispute 

Page 256 The conflicting the governor, — the oppos. 
mg or dashing authority of the viceroy .and the governor, 
—Columbus and Ovando. Insisted, — urged Custody , — 
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confinement. He even^ (be ., — i e., Ovando. DmtUp,hng i —^coTCi- 
mencing Disputed , — objected to To take npon„ himself, — * 
to assume Office, — position, function r „Unf£>i lunate as re- 
gards , — injurious or detrimental to JPrtice&ds ,— income 

Page 257* to make bead against a sea of trou- 
bles, — to proceed by resisting endless misfortunes This is 
a misquotation from Shakespeare’s Hamlet — 

“Or to take Up arms against a sea of troubles 

Ami by opposing end tlieni . Act III, He I 

3is evil star tfas in tke ascendant,— His evil 
star now began to conlmand power or influence, i c,it be* 
came lord of the ascendant i. e He was nouf going to be 
unfortunate m all the aflfinrs of his life 

Ascendant, — ‘In astrology the whole heaven is divided into 
twelve portions, called home*, through w hich the heavenly bodies 
piss every 24 hours In casting* a man’s forlutle by the stars, the 
whole host is divided into two paits — (beginning from the cast), six 
above, and six below the horizon The eastern ones are called the 
ascendant, because they are about to rise , the other six are the 
descendant, because they have alreadv passed the zenith The tw ch e 
homes arc thus awarded-— ,(l) Life, (2) Fortune and riches, (3) Bre- 
thren (4) Relatives (3) Children (6) Health (7) Marriage (8) Death 
(9) Religion (10) Dignities (11) Friends and benefactors. (12) Ene- 
mies 

foundered ,— sank Sprung , — cracked Succumbing to, 
— sinking under , submitting to Prostrated , — thrown down 
Plight , — condition (always used m a bad sense) At laige , 
— set free from confinement 

Paga 258 Stimulate, — sharpen the intensity of 

Which uas to deepen all his evils, — which was to increase all 
lus miseries Too unwell, — so unwell as not to be able 

Touching, — pathetic Couriei s, — message-bearers Jits very 
hair stands on end, — he is struck with the deepest dismay 
1 Memorandum, — a note. Commend, — entrust But, — only 
What a friend to these, — vis , Isabella. One continued nail, 
— one united and uninterrupted cry of lamentation The 
dread decree, — the temble command of God , (about the 
death of Isabella) The departed, — the dead- Addressed, — 
offered up , JFas no more , — was dead Departing spirits, — 
souls leaving the body 
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Page 250. Team much -(t/ierj-^hich they long 
to see , or for the prosperity of •which they are so anxious 
Would give “OB0 longing*** ♦ VTest" — ^onld cast on the 
far-off west Indies a 3ong wistful look indicative of ten' 
demess and disinclination to depart. The line conies ~ 
fiom Gray’s “Elegy" — - 

“ For who, to dninb forgetfnlness a prey 
Tins pleasing anxious being ever resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day 
jVJ >r cant one longing , lingering look behind ” 

And if so, what . .had told her , — and if her depart- 
ing soul had been permitted to have a look at the Indies, 
she would have seen that the condition of the poor Indians 
was far different from what had been represented to her 
during her life-time by her own officers and governors 
Auglii , — anything Commanded , — read Text, P. 128 
The Indians were to he free , — Bead Text, P. 211 , Para. 7 . 
Spiritual instruction , — religious training. Bead Text, 
pp 172 — 3 Payment for their labour, — -Text, Page 
211 , Para 7 A mockery of wages , — a ridiculously low rate 
of remuneration. Literally , — actually (said without any 
figure of speech in the language ) To catch the crumbs , — 
to snatch eagerly the small fragments or hits of bread. 
(This shows their want of proper sustenance.) Under 
cruel bujjeltngs , — blows or slaps being, every now and $hen, 
dealt out to him. 

Page 260. Dire toil , — terrible drudgery. A place 

ichich knew him not , — a place, of which the inhabitants 
did not know him , his native place which was deserted by 
Ins friends and relatives, either through death or through 
forcible ejectment, being now occupied by “ new faces, 
other minds.” Household , — members of a house -Gaunt , — 

lean ; meagre Had her departing her dominion «, 

— had her departing soul been able to cast “a longing, 
lingering look” into the utmost limits of the Spanish terri- 
tories. Closing scene , — the lost period of her life Event- 
ful , — full of many new events or adventures. Survive , — 
lrre beyond the life of Jtfemoridlise , — send petition. 
Coldly, — indifferently. Disposed , — inclined n His, n — Co- 
lumbus’s Professed , — declared Urged strenuously , — * 
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insisted vigorously on. In accordance with , — in compli- 
ance "with Making that dignity .... his 'family * — (Read 
Text, P 78.) Breach-^-v lolation 

Page 261. Too flagrant, —ko glaring as not to be- 
come his high station Procrastinated, — -temporized; de- 
layed Significantly named, — ^-so named as to express 
adequately its peculiar function 

Board of DissliargasTofth9 Royal Conscience.— Of “ His 
claims wero referred to a tribunal ealled ‘The Council of tlie dischar- 
ges of the conscience of the deceased Queen, and of the King ’ This 13 
a Kind of tribunal commonly known by the name of the Junta, do 
Deicargoi, composed of persons nominated by the sovereign, to super- 
intend the accomplishment of the last will of -his predecessor, and 
tnc discharge of his debts Two consultations were held by this 
body, but nothing was detei mined Tho wishes of the king were too 
well known to be thwarted .” — living 

“ Fear old age, for it does not come alone ”, — fear old 
age, for it brings along with it diseases, infirmities, and 
other misfortunes. Elasticity, — buoyancy of spirits -en- 

abling one to recover immediately from a shock. Bear, — _ 
successfully endure Station, — rank , position. Belay 

of suitorship, — delay in the realisation of his expectations 
from his application to the court for favour similar 
decline of in their prime. — A similar reverse of 
fortune in old age is to be found in the lives of many 
men, — men who have been pushmgly enterprising and 
fortunate enough in their manhood. The life of Cardinal 
Wolsey — whose career in manhood during the leign of 
Henry YIH was dazzlmgly br llliant, but who afterwards fell 
“bke Lucifer never to hope again,” and who moralized 
so pathetically on “ the state of man” — in the well-known 
lines of Shakespeare • — ' 

“ Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness 1 
This is the state of man To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him 
The third day, comes a frost,— a Jailing frost , 

And, — when he tljmks, good,easy man 1 full surely 
■ His greatness is a-npening,— nips his rpot, 

And then he falls, as I do I have ventured, ' 

Like litte wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

' ■ 'This many summers in a xea of glory ; 

- But far beyond my depth { my high-blown pride, 
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At length broke trader me , and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that mnst for ever hide me. 
Tara pomp, and gloiy of this world, I hate ye ; 

1 feel my heart new opened ; 0 how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favonrs 1 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have , 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again . . ” 

“ 0 Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had 1 but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, he would not in mine age, 
Have left me naked to mine enemies ” 


King Hennj Till , Act III , Sc II 
Such were also the careers o£ John Milton, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, Thomas Viscount Wentworth — Eail of 
Straffoid, William Laud, Aichbishop of Canterbury and 
many others Thsir fortunes with thomsslves,— 

The fortunes of such great men, after reaching their 
culminating points, begin to wane, as the persons them- 
selves become mfiim with their old age And thOSB 

clouds, which wore hut white across the 

setting SUn. — Those slight indications of a coming 
reverse of fortune, — which were only indistinctly visible 
Jme little patches of white clouds scattered here and 
there in the sky across the full - noon-day blaze of their 
careers of good fortune, — assume by degrees, towards the 
c ose of their lives, a gloomy and threatening aspect like 
t ense and dark masses of evening clouds foreboding the 
approach of a terrible humcane, as the sun of flieir 
n 63 fradually becomes feeble and sinks low to disappear 
altogether m the western horizon comparison - 

may ho thus espandod. — j ust as those little patches 
a P pe “ -white and scattered here and 
rrlnr.n<riT- 6 *h° hnght mid-day sun shines 

® a ^ er dense and dark masses of clouds 
foreboding rain and thunderstorm towards the end of 

T hen . the no longer shines brightly and 
about to set in the western horizon,— so the stray 


is 
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indications of misfortune which- appear to be of no 
great consequence during the brilliant careers of great men, 
aie giadually united together, and assume a tlueatomng 
character towards the end of their lives, 

A great man’s career is here compared to the sun , the 
- white specks.of clouds in the mid-day, to slight indications 
of misfortune , and* the dense and black clouds in the even- 
ing, to misfortunes of an overwhelming nature , and the 
setting of the sun to the total decline of good fortune 

Cf “ So now that shadow of mischance appeared, 

No gravel than ns when some little cloud, 

Cuts the fiery highway of the sun, 

And isles a light m the offing 

Tennyson , - Enoch Arden 

Shortly after the arrival of Philip and his 

queen, — After the death of Queen Isabella, .Joanna her 

daughtei succeeded to the throne of Castile Her husband 
Philip, son of Maximilian I" Emperor of Geimany, 
surnamed the Handsome, together with Joanna arrived at 
Coiuna m Spain from Flanders on the 2Sth Apul, 1506. 

Prescott w 1 itca — While the queen's remains weie yot scarcely 
cold, Ling Ferdinand took the usual racasuics £01 announcing the 
succession He resigned the crown of Castile, which he had worn 
with so much glory for thirty years From a platfoim raised in the 
great square of Toledo, the heralds proclaimed with sound of 
trampet, thenecossion of Philip and Joanna to the Castilian throne, 
and the royal standard was unfurled by the Duke of Alva m honour 
of the illustrious pair The king of Ai agon then publicly assumed 
the title of administrator or governor of Castilo,,ns provided by the 
queen’s testament J 

Deploring , — expressing his regret at. ' Th ough.—on 
account of 1 

Page, 262. The like of . „. t ,seen, — unprecedented. 
<7Vutc/ii7i(7, —relating to , regarding Indomitable,— uncon- 
querable But there 'Uras then only . further 
life.— although he might entertain at this period of 
his life the idea of 'a fresh voyago of disoovery, "yet 
Providence would not allow him to undertake it. Heaven 
now decreed that he should perform the lust voyage 
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of life and reach the shores of the other world — ,c that 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns,”— with which the learned thinkers and discoverers 
as well as the ignorant and the illiterate whose travel- 
ling and experience are confined to the narrow limits 
of the district of their native place, are equally acquainted 

Looked at ia tkis way - - each of us is to be,—- viewed 

from this standpoint, overy one of us living in this world 
is destined to be a great discoverer,—! iz , of the great 
mysteries of the world to be. linger too long,— make too, 
much delay. Hero,— a great man, whose character has 
much to he admired. Sacraments,— see notes on Page 83. 
In manus tuas, Domine commendo spintnm meum, — into 
thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit j&,SCQ3lSiOH 
3 3ajr, — the Thursday but one before Whitsuntide, the day 

on which is commemoLated the Saviour’s ascension into 
heaven after his resurrection called also Holy Thursday 


NOTES ON THE PREFACE. 

SUMMARY. 

Pakas. i—3 Nature of the work. ? he W e °f 

Coluntbus belongs to a series of biographies edited by the 
author, and reproduced from his mam work, “ History of 
the Spanish Conquest in America,” — a work written chiefly 
with a view to illustrate the history of slavery In re- 
casting the present work Helps was assisted by Mr' 
Herbert Preston Thomas 

Paha. 4 popular error about Columbus’s work- 

The great importance of the principal event of Columbus’s 
life, vis , the discovery of America, leads men to think that 
Columbus knew that there existed a great undiscovered 
continent, and that he proceeded directly to discover it,— 
springing at once from something known to something 
unknown. (Head Text, P, 55 Para 8 ) The OrrOS 
corrected. The fact is that Columbus’s aim was to pro- 
ceed by an unknown route to a land known, or what he 
considered to be known,— or in other wordsj to go to thp 
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territories of Kublai Khan or Prester John, by an easy 
pathway (Text P 65. Para. S and P 5S.) 

r Para. 6. Sis' motiVSS. 

similarly misunderstood. They wore m the mam purely 
of a religions oharaoter. He intended to rebuild the Holy 
Sepulchre with the gold gamed from the eastern potentates 
and to spread Christianity over the farthest limits of the 
fearth (Text P.72.)' , ' 

Paras. 6— io- Bis oompl9S nature,— not & 
produot of the S.gO, Columbus was hardly a product of 
the age he lived m He has all the spirit of (a) credulous 
crusader, and (b ) the investigating nature of a modern 
man of science. 


(a) His credulity and enthusiasm of a 
CrUSader. I 11 * 0 the self-seeking fifteenth century, — an 
age characterised by the selfishness and narrow worldlmess 
of Pope Alexander Borgia, King Louis XI of France, 
King Henry VII. of England and Ferdinand the Catholic 
of Spam, — Columbus carried the chivalrous ideas of a 
typical crusader of the twelfth century, like St Louis. 
"With regard to the church doctrines lie was most un- 
swerving and unmquinng , He followed the then pieuv- 
lent theological dogmas, -without even questioning their pro- 
priety In this lespect Columbus was veiy different from 
Las Casas, tlio churchman, in whoso religious views there 
was a greater degree of breadth and catholicity. (Read 
Text P. 2J# “ Columbus was as credulous as lus contem- 
poraries on the subject of the supernatural ”) ' 

(Tj ) His Scientific spirit. On the contrary, 
Columbus regarded natural phenomena with the spirit of 
inductive philosophy like that of Lord Bacon, m an age 
when the metaphysical teachings of Anstotle and Thomas 
Aquinas held absolute sway ovei the minds of meh. J (Text 
P.54) 


t i ?, ARj \ } L 3?**tial realisation of 2iis aims. 

jjifce the alchemists of old trying to discover the fanciful 
philosopher's stone, Columbus m vam attempted to find out 
Kublai Khan or Prester John As an indirect result. 
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however, of his attempts, the New "World was discovered* 
(Text P So) 

Paras 12—13. SpgcuUtions about Columbus. 

His voyages are highly interesting, and afiord ample scope 
for speculation To consider what would have happened 
from a slight change of circumstance in the couise of his 
memorable proceedings has always been a favounte spe- 
culation with historians and all thinking men Had 
Columbus made his first discovery of_land at a point much 
southward of that which he had actually discovered. South 
America might have been colonized by the Spaniards had 
he, on the other hand, sailed northwards the English 
could, not have colonized North America a century after- 
wards ' 

• ^ ■» 4 v 

Huns 14-1=15 Caugls of 4he downfall of tbs 
Spanish kingdom in America. The cause of the 

formation of a Spanish dominion in America greatly suf- 
fered for it c being first established m the West India 
Islands instead of in the continent The Spanish colonial 
government was enfeebled and thrown into ^disorder and 
confusion from a multiplicity of governors Its force of 
centralisation was lost by the removal of the original in- 
habitants from the Scene of action on account of the out- 
rages and evil ways of the conquerors Had it been a 
more extensive empire in the continent, the Spanish 
monarchs too would have looked upon it more seriously, 
and w ould not have sent out such worthless governors as 
Ovanda, Bobaddla and others The work of discovery 
and conquest begun by Columbus must then have been 
entrusted to men like Cortes, Pizarro and others, and 
in that case, might have lasted even to the piesent day, 

PftgS Vll. — For the most part , — on the mam Verba- 
tim, — (Latin) Word for word History of the Spanish 
Conquest m America, — written by Sir Arthur Helps, — the 
main w ork from which the “ Life of Columbus,” and other 
biographies have been extracted With a inmv to, — for the 
purpose of Illustrate, — describe clearly with facts Con- 
densed memoir , — biography compressed in a small compass 
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Add to,— increase. Materials,— (here) incidents recorded. 
Research, — critical investigation 

Page viii. Talked about, — spoken of 1 here is vei y 

. about him,— there lias been left verj'-little new in- 
formation about him which might be given for the interest 
of the public Absorbed m>, and to a certain . causes 
which led to it, — being completely engrossed m and in 
some degree, earned away by, the thought of the pnnci- 
pal event of Columbus’s life — viz, the discovery of Ame- 
rica, we have sometimes been misled as to the cause which 
brought it about Apt, — inclined 01 disposed Made hi3 

way ^directly, — proceeded at once i Springing at one bounds 

. unlnown , — taking “a big jump into the unknown" 
(Amenca), in one effort, as it were, from a land which 
was already, known (Europe) Round, — leap T17te> eas, 

on the contrary Dream, — fondly cherished aspiration. 

Route, — passage The Holy Sejnilthi e, — the sacied tomb 

of Cluist at Jerusalem 

Pag3 is. Crusader, — a Chnstian who takes part 

m a Crusade, or a holy war undertaken by the Christians 
m the Utli and 12th centunes to recovci the Holy Land 
fiom the Infidels — (Maharamadans ) The investigating na~ 
tut e, — the spirit of making a strict and critical enquiry. 

The Arabs have bis own father —There is 

a common saying among the Arabs that an individual 
inherits the dispositions and characteristics more of the 
period he lives m than of his own father , that is to say, the 
character of an individual is very powerfully moulded by 
the influence of the age and environments m which he lives 
(This new has been taken by Church of the life of Socrates 
See Ti tal and Death a f Sooratei — Iut) eduction, f’<ige X , and also 
b\ Harrison with regard to Cromwell — See Harrison’s Life of 
Cromwell — Pp 8, 9, and 13. “Not a few of the elements which make 
up the history of onr people were represented m his lnrth and sur- 
roundings," Arc — P. 8, • On every circumstance of his’’ home the 
Protestant seal was set " P 9 “ The times had not a little to 

teach him ” P 13 ) 

But jnst the opposite wow has been taken by other great 
writers of the lives of great men They are of opinion that a great 
man, instead of being " the prodnet of the age," moulds and stamps, 
ns it were, the age itself in which he lives with his own transcendent 
greatness. As an illustration Carlyle’s opinion may be quoted here — 
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"For ns I take it. Universal History, the history of what man 
has accomplished in this world, is at the bottom of the History of the 
Great Men who hare worked here They were the leaders of men, 
these great ones ; the modellers, patterns and m a wide sense creators, 
of whatsoever the general mass of men contrived to do or to attain. 
All things that we seestsndmg accomplished in the world, are properly 
the outer material result, the practical realisation and embodiment, 
of Thoughts that dwelt in the Great Men «ent into the world • the 
sonl of the whole world’s history, it may justly be considered, were 
the historr of these We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a 
great man, without gaining something by him He i» the living light- 
fonntam, which it Is good ami pleasant to be near. The light winch 
enlightens, which has enlightened the darkness of the world; and 
this not ns a kindled lamp only, bat rather as a natural luminary 
shining by the gift of Heaven , a flowing light-fountain, as I say, of 
native original insight, of manhood, nn l heroic nobleness , — m whose 
radiance all sonls feel that it is w ell with them He was the ‘creature 
of the Time,’ they sav , the Time called him forth the Timedid ei ery 
thing he nothing— but what we the little critic could have done 
tool This seems to be but melancholy work The Time call 
forth'’ Alas, we have known Times call loudly enough for 
their great man; but not find him when they called! He was 
not there; Providence had not sent him, the Time calling its 
loudest, hail to go down to confusion and wreck because he would 
not come \ lien called. For if we will think of it, no Time need 
have gone to min, could it have found a man great enough, a man 
wise and good enough; wisdom to discern truly what the Time 
wanted, valour to lead it on the right road thither; these are the 
sal ration of any Time ButI liken common languid Times, with their 
unbelief, distress, perplexity, with their languid doubting cha- 
racters and embarrassed circumstances, impotentlr crumbling down 
into ever worse distress towards final ruin ; — all this I liken to 
dry dead fuel, waiting for the lightning out of Heaven that shall 
kindle it. The great man with his free force direct out of God’s 
own hand is the lightning His won! is the wise healing wonl which 
all can believe in. All blazes round him now when he has once 
struck on it, into fire like his own The dir mouldering sticks 
are thought to have called him forth — J — Those are critics of 
small vision, I think, who cry . “ See, is it not the sticks that 
made the fire I" No sadder proof can be given by a man of Ins 
own littleness than disbelief in great men There is no sadder 
symptom of ageneration than such general blindness to the spiritual '• 
lightning, with faith only in the heap of barren dead fuel It 
is the last consummation of unbelief In nil epochs of the world’s 
history, we shall find the Great Man to have been the indispens- 
able saviour of his epoch ; — the lightning, without which the 
fnel never would have burnt, TbeHistorv of the World, I said 
n 1 ready, was the biography of Great Men/’— Ckrtyfc,— On Kent*. 

Ilero-icoTihip 


Irving in a Bimilar spirit says —* ' ' , . 

1 n It is wonderful how much, the destinies of countries depend 
at times npon the virtues of individuals and how at is given to 
great spirits, by combining, exciting and directing the ‘latent 
powers of a nation to stamp it as were,' with their own greatness. 
Snch beings realise the idea of guardian angels, appointed Dy H Heavcn 
to watch Over the destinies of empires Such had been Pirace 
Homy for,the kingdom of Portugal ; and such was now for Spam, 
the illustrious Isabella ” - - 

Helps himself does not adopt the view regarding the cause o£ 
the advent of Great Men os embodied m the Arabian proverb. 
Hence he says —' “ This was not so with Columbus , he hardly, 
seems to belong at all to his age” In the next page also he 
writes — “Perhaps it will be found &c .Bead also the concluding 
lines of Chapter I, Pago 46 of your Text written exactly In the 
spirit of Ciriyle, — the beantiful comparison of Great Men with con- 
spicuous sources of light being exactly parallel. - 

Worldlmess , — mam mon-woi ship ; covetousness , ad- 
dictedness to gain ‘and temporal enjoyments. -Self-seeking, 
—selfishness 'Pope Alexander Borgia, King Louis XL of 
France , King Henry VII of England, and King Ferdinand 
K of Spam,— were all peisons notorious for their selfishness. 
Saint Louis, had the noble chivalrous spirit of a crusadei. 
The Angelio D OCt ori— Thomas Aquinas. Hewas so called 


because he discussed the knotty points in connection with 5 
the being and nature of angels For example, he raises the 
question,— “ If an angel passes from one place to another, 
does he traverse the intervening space ? ” The Doctor says 
that it depends upon circumstances. It is said, by way of a 
quiz, that one of lus questions was “ How many angels 
can dance on the point of a pin ’’—Adapted from ' Brewer 
Muled , — exercised considerable influence over Un- 
exampled tyranny ,—; unparalleled ascendency or authority 
Doymoftc.—overbearingly authoritative or assertive. Theo- 


logyMQa. Thm,*= Lat. Dew? = Sans. god and 

Gr. Logos, a. word or discourse.) A-diseourso or science of 

Gpd and divine thongs Whea soieace Vft3 more 
dogmatio thaa theology,— science, bemgcl 

eentiaUy empirieal or based upon experiment and human- 
experience, pan never dogmatically assert its teachings- 
but should, always confine - itself to reasoning and* 
criticism. Theology, on the other hand, dwelling, as" 
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it does, upon divine subjects, is considered to be 
based upon i evelation oi direct inspiration from heaven , , 
Hence its dogmatism and pretensions to its infallibility. 
But whatevei science there was m the fifteenth century, it 
•was more overbearingly assertive than theology. Bodies fall- 
ing to the earth , &c ,— the student should bear in mmd how 
the apparently simple circumstance, — vis , the falling of an* 
apple to the ground, — made Sir Isaac Hewton deeply think 
ovei the subject, which led to the discovery of the Law of 
Gravitation Bead the interesting dialogue on this subject 
written by Kingsley 

Page X Natural phenomena , — appearances of nature 
which are capable of being perceived by the semes, specially- 

by the eye Columbus regarded inductive philo- 
sophy) — Columbus would not remain satisfied with a 

mere observation of these phenomena, but would at once 
pioceed, in a truly scientific spirit, and following virtually 
the Inductive method of Inquiry, to arrive at a generalised 
truth, from them, starting liom the individual, and closely 
studying the relations of cause and efiect In&UCtiVQ 
philosophy. — a system of philosophy containing generali- 
sations arrived at in an Inductive method of enquiry, — a 
method which brings forward particulars with a view to es- 
tablish some general conclusion Pei haps it wdl be found .. 
do to theirs ,— Helps here distinctly rejects, in general terms,, 
the view of the evolutionists regarding the cause of the’ 
advent of very great men. Here he moans to say that ordi- 
nary men are really the “products of the age,” but those who 
are transcendentally superior to their fellow-men, far from 
being created by the age, are rather the makers, or modellers 
of the epoch they live in i?enotnte,— renew } restore to tho 
first state, or to a good state after decay or destruction The 
first principles ,^ tho fundamental truths or maxims If law' 
ilbe ,— if it he considered worthy of the name of a “law 1 ’ May 
hold good as regards ,— may he found to be applicable to 

man'who is too closely united first principles -the 

man whose mind is fettered, as it were or is entirely moulded 
by the thoughts, and sentiments of his own age, is hard--' 
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ly able and-cbgposedtto study, .events ,by tracing them tp 
their fundamental principles, in order to remedy some exist- 
ing evils A really great man is above the influence ot his en- 
vironments and can. always free himself from the bondage pf 
conventional mode of 'thinking and acting,- when he is bent 
upon remedying some, evils in the existing , older of things 
It is very noticeable in Columbus, — it is, really a very re - 
markablo feature in. Columbus’s mental constitution. 
Unswerving, -—-not deviating from the established doctrines. 
Un-inquiring, — never questioning the propriety or reason- 
ableness (of any church doctrine) Son of the Church , — 
member of Christian Church,— -t e , Christian. Would have 
taken nothing for granted , — would have accepted no conclu- 
sion as valid which was based upon some assumption 
Research , — investigation Would not have held names in 
science , — would not have been silenced by the mere citation 
of the authority of the greatest scientific men of the time 
{Footnote Dissimilar , — unlike A product of his agf6, 
— moulded by the influence of the period he lived in ] 

1 Page SI. Tho perilous soa of theological 

investigation , — The most difficult and hazardous re- 
search of settling some disputed religious questions 
Churchman,— clergyman Th“ Indians should . . con- 
verted, — the Indians should be enlightened, to a certain 
extent, before they were baptized, in order that they might 
better realise the.true spirit of Christianity and the import- 
ance of conversion Postponed to instruction , — put off for 
giving some sorb of education to them (the Indians) Found 
ready acceptance from , — been immediately adopted by The 
goodbifhop, — viz , Las Casas Met with small response fiom, 

■ — hardly been approved of and accepted by T!he Soldierly 
theology — the plain, blunt, and uncouth sort of religious 
doctrines^ — doctrines based not upon sound reasoning and 
catholic views, but upon gross credulity and bigoted narrow- 
ness. '(F. JB. Columbus had faith in “the efficaoy of mere 
formal communion with the church, and so he felt no neces- 
sity for instruction and culture before conversion (See Text, 
pp 242 — 43) Insight, — deep and penetrating-inspection or 
view. Foresight, — fore-knowledge accompanied with pru- 
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denco ; provident care of futurity'. Attain the 6X&ot 
OadS they 1 aiz& at, — achieve success in realising the self- 
same objects they seek after. In this respect ail such men , 
dec chemistry,— {Read 'Text, p. 35. t( This instantly.. Imgxte* 
ty called the Indies} and the search after t dkont .. ..the alche- 
mists pursuit after the philosophers stone was in chemistry",, 
— and Notes on them.) PaitaiM the career of, — resemble 
the lives of. Transmute, — convert, transform. Mftdo V&lu- 
ablo discoveries, — see notes on Text, Page 35. He diet 
not rebuild the Holy Sepulchre, die , — the rebuilding of the 
Holy tomb of Jesus Christ at Jerusalem, the waging of an- 
other Holy War against the Infidels to recover the -Holy 
Land from them, and to find out Kublai Khan of Cathay or 
Prester John, were the fondly cherished dreams of Colum- 
bus, — “ the exact ends” he aimed at But lid brought- 1 • 
the Old, — although he did not succeed in achieving ** the 
exact ends” he aimed at, yet he chanced to accomplish a for 
greater exploit, mz , the discovery of America, and the bring- 
ing of the New World into immediate contact with the 
Old. 

Paga XII A favourite speculation, — a much-liked 
theorising Things which led to great events, — proceedings 
bringing about memorable events (e g , the voyage of Colum- 
bus leading to the discovery of America) Idle, — unprofit- 
able Inevitable, — unavoidable ; sure to happen Such a 
field, — such an ample scope. Immense, — vast. The -going 
to sleep of the helmsman, — (See Text, Pages 106, 107.) 
Unshipping of the rudder, — (see Text, Page 84, Para 4) 
Hid occur, — actually took place "The Pinson", — it ought to 
be “The Pinto,” which was commanded by Martin Alonzo 
Pmzon. Event, — ultimate result *£h8 gentlest bX83S8 

carried with it the destinies of future empires,-— 

even "the most insignificant incident (m the course of the 
memorable voyage) like the feeblest breeze, had a great 
importance attached to it,- and hod in itself weight enough 
to decide the fate of future empires Hod the gentlest 
breeze blown in a different direction, the course of the ships 
“would hare been changed, and so the result of the expedi* 
tiQn would have been far otherwise. 
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Pago snx. All the vigour that belonged to, — all 
tho energy and activity Minch characterised. Wrested , — 
snatched away, conquered Stcay, — rule TllO jaaritimo 
nations* — the nations living on the soa-sido, and having 

an cvtensn c commerce and a greater naval superiority. 
This specially refers to the English, the great rival maritime 
nation w ho took Bahama Islands in 1718 Big with , — (Lit.) 

pregnant with ; fraught n ith It VTOuU hardly ha VO 

boon loft for tho English moro than a oontury 
afterwards to found thosa colonies,— Th« refers to 

tho English colonization of America in tho seventeenth 
century 

“ The commencement of English colonml ion dates from the 
reign of James I. In that of Elizabeth, Raleigh endeni cured to 
plant n colony in Norik America, in the district, called after 
the queen, Virgina , but it proved a failure Towards the close 
of Elizabeth's rcisn, anil the beginning of tlmt of James, several 
dtssoicries and surieis wore made in North America, and in 
1G0G James grante<I charters to two companies — the London or 
South Virginia Company, nml tho Ply month Company, — foi 
planting colonics in that quarter, in consequence of which James 
Town, in the Bar of Chevipcakc, was founded in the folloning 
year, and was kept from perishing by the courage and fortitude of 
James Smith In IG10 Lord Delaware proreeded thither ns governor 
of Virginia, with a new body of emigrants, who u ere again re-lnforccd 
in the folloi.mg year; and from this time, the colony nourished and 
increased In 1*510 a clinrtor was nlso granted for the colonisation in 
Newfoundland The Student'* Hume. 

‘Which. provod to Iso tho s3ods of -to behold,— 

which turned out to ho tho foundation of the modern 
American nation, — the noblest, tho most enlightened, tho 
most advanced and tho most flourishing nation on tho face 
of tho earth Humanly speaking, — speaking after the fa- 
shion of men,— and m accordance with their experience 
and stock of knowledgo Those of the West India Islands, 
—instead of m tho mainland of America Multiplicity , — 
large number Colonial government \ — tho administration of 
of the Spanish colonics m America Comparatively few, — 
few in comparison with those of tho continent of America. 
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Sees© Of action — -the fieldor active enterprise, — of hard 
“straggle for existence*! and for “survival.” Lacked , — 
wanted j were deficient m> TJl&t C02lp?©SSisg fOSCS» — 
that force of centralisation ; — that power of binding units 
together into a compact body, so as to make it powerful 
enough to withstand successftdly the attack of an enemy 

Page SIT' Outrages , — atrocities j revolting acts 
Virulence . — extreme malignity. More seriously , — with 
a greater" degree of earnestness and consideration (in the 
case of an extensive empire in the continent). To itav© 

held the couatry at -all, they must li&re held it 

■well , — had the Spanish Monarchs been convinced (as they 
would certainly have been in the case of a continental empire 
in America) of the absolute necessity of keeping the Ame- 
rican dominions in their possession, they would have ruled 
the territories more seriously, more honestly and more 
justly, by sending out more efficient governors, than those 
that were actually sent, (as Ovando, Bobadilla and others ) 
It x&ndd not haie, dc in the case of more extensive con- 
tinental territories. Must then have been entrusted to men 
Tile , — must have been committed, in the case of continental 
dominions from the very beginning, to the charge of equally 
competent men like (Cortes, Pizarro and others ) 

Foot-acts P. *75- Seven ct ties , — see P 5, under 
"Mystic Islands *’ , 

P. SO, Requisition to, — demand npon Piocess , — 

(a legal term) the whole course of proceedings in a casue, 
civil or criminal Burwcay, — fugitive. 

P. 81. A b&V© of Adallaab— a capacious cave, 
near Ad nil am — an ancient city of Judah, some twenty 
miles south-west of Jerusalem David in his flight from 1 
Saul “escaped to the Cave Adullam ; and every one that teas 
in distress and every ohe that Teas tn debt, and every one that 
teas discontented gathered themselves unto him/ and he be- 
came a captain over them; and there -tcereicUh himaboutfour 
hundred mail’— I Samuel, XXII. 1. 2. 
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APPENDIX I. 

LIVES OF PERSONS. 

(HISTORICAL AND MYTHOLOGICAL) 
ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

A. 

Abraham, — tlie progenitor of the Israehtish nation 
He was a native of Chaldea, hut migrated with his wife 
Sarah' with Ins nephew Lot, to Canaan, where he lived a 
nomadic life, and worshipped the one God, Jeho\ah, in the 
midst of the polytheistic Canaanitcs (see Notes on Text, 
Page 240) Abiaham died at the age of 175 (about 1S00 
B C ) Of his two sons, Isaac was the ancestor of the 
Israelites , and the Arabs claim to bo descended from 
Ishmael, whose mother was Hagar, a bond-woman Later 
tradition ascribed to Abraham a complete knowledge of 
astronomy and philosophy, the invention of alphabetic 
writing, the art of interpreting dreams, &c Even among 
the Mohammedans, Abraham is reckoned a prophet and the 
friend of God , and they attribute to him the building of 
the sacred Kaaba at Mecca 

«33u0&S, — » Trojan prince, son of Anchises and the 
goddess Venus During the Trojan war, he behaved with 
great valour in defence of Ins country , yet he is accused 
of betlaying it to the Greeks, and of preserving his life and 
property by treacherous measures "When Troy was in 
flames, he carried away upon his shoulders his father 
Anchises and . the statues of his household gods, leading 
his son Ascanius by his hand, and leaving his wife to 
follow behind It is said that ho retired to Mount Ida, 
where he built a fleet of twenty slnps, and set sail in quest 
of a settlement From Sicily he sailed for Italy, but was 
driven on the coasts of Africa, and kindly received by 
Dido, queen of Carthage, who being enamoured of him, 
wished to marry him , but he left Carthage, and after a 
voyage of seven years, and the loss of thirteen ships, 
arrived m the Tiber. Lfttmus, the Icing of the country 
received him with hospitality, and gave him his daughter 
LaVinia in marriage AEneus succeeded his fathcr-in-Iaw, 
but his reign was but of short duration. ' . 
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Alexander VI. Pope.—' the original name o£ tins 
pontiff was Rodenc Borgia, and his mother was sister to 7 
Pope Calixtus III , by whom he was made cardinal m 
1455 On the death o£ Innocent YIIL, he secured his 
own election by bribery He was a man of dissolute life, 
and resorted to all sorts of unjustifiable means of raising 
money Born at Valencia, Spam 1431 and died m 1503 
A21&C0 Cardinal, — Pedro de Aliaco, Archbishop of 
Cambray and Cardinal, was bom in 1340, and died according 
to some in 1416, according to others, m 1425 He was the 
author of many works, and one of the most learned and 
scientific men of his day Las Casas is of opinion that 
lus writings had more effect in stimulating Columbus to 
his enterprise than those of any other author 

Ambrose. St.) — the son of a prefect of Gaul who 
became Archbishop of Milan, and governor of Liguna 
and ASmilia On the death of Auxentius, Archbishop of 
Milan, m 373, and after a contest between the Anans 
and Catholics, he was consecrated bishop In 383, he 
was deputed by the governor Valentiman to prevail upon 
the tyrant Maximus not to entei Italy, and was successful 
m Ins mission He composed that noble hymn “ Te Deum 
Laudamus ” 

Apollo,— accordmg to Cicero, there were four deities 
of this name The God here referred to was the son of 
Vulcan and the tutelary god of the Athenian? One God, 
bearing the name of Apollo, was the son of Jupiter and 
Latona, and to him all the actions of the others seem to 
have been attubuted This Apollo was born m the float- 
ing island of Delos Hence the sanctity of the island 

Aquinas, St. Thomas,— called the “Angelic 
Doctor” was born of a noble Itahan family, and entered 
into the society of Preaching Pnars at Naples, against 
the inclination of his parents After teaching divinity m 
various universities, he settled at Naples, and obtained 
a pension from the king He refused the archbishopric 
of Naples, which was offered him by Pope Clement IV B 
m the castle of Aquino, Italy, 1224 , D. at the monastery 
of Fossanova, near Terracina, 1274. 
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A rigiotl a. — the great founder of the peripatetic 

sect of philosophers, was horn at Stagyra in Thrace, B, C. 
384. At the age of 17, he "became a pupil of Plato who 
called him the "mind? 1 of his school ' The fame of his 
abilities having reached Philip of Macedon, that prince 
made him tutor to his son, Alexander the Great. "When 
Alexander set out on his expeditions to Asia, Aristotlo 
returned to Athens and obtained leave to occupy the 
Lycaeum, os a school of philosophy. Envy of his abilities 
caused him to be accused of impiety, and he retired to 
Chalcis, where he remained till his death, in the 63d year 
of liis age, m B C. 323 His writings are numerous and 
various, and of the art of logic, he may almost be called 
the inventor 

Aurelius St. Augustine,— the greatest of the 
Latin fathers, was bom at'Tagaste, a town of Numidia in 
Africa, on November 13, 354 AD 3Tn 371 his father 
sent him to Carthage, where he taught rhetoric with great 
reputation Weaned with his African life, Augustine remov- 
ed to Borne, and was appointed Professor of Bhetonc at 
Milan He was baptised m 387, and the next year, he 
was ordained a priest on his return to Africa He died m 
430 A. D His writings have always been held m venera- 
tion by the Boman Catholic Church, and from them was 
constructed that system commonly designated Scholastic 
dinrnty. 

“ He pronounces-tlie doctnne of antipodes to bo in- 
compatible with the histoncal foundations of our faith, 
since, to assert that there are .inhabited lands on the oppo- 
site side of the globe, would be to maintain that these nations 
were not descended from Adam, it being impossible for them 
to have passed the intervening ocean This would be, there- 
fore, 'to discredit the Bible, which expressly declares that 
all men are descended from one common parent.” 

Aaurara, — Gomes Eannes de Azurara, a Portuguese 

historian of the 15th century, was the author of “Chronicle 
of Prince Henry’s discovery and conquest of Guinea,” drawn 
Up m 1448, “Chronicle of the conquest of Ceuta” and the 
“Chronicles of Dom Pedro and Dom Duarte de Heneses,” 
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the first governors of the place r<The dates of.th'e birth and 
death of Azurara are entirely, unknown 

B -a 

> ' Baooa, Francis, — an ennnent statesman, and stall 
*more eminent philosopher, son of the Lorddceeper, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, by Ins second wife Daring the’ reign of 
Elizabeth, he made no great progress, but on the accession 
of James I , he was knighted, and made one of the 1 king’s 
’counsel “In the following year he was made Solicitor- 
General ; and during the 14 years following, he contmued 
to rise till he became High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
Baron Verulum, and Viscount St Alban’s His fall was 
-as sudden as his rise had been great , being accused of 
corruption in his office, he was dismissed and heavily fined ; 
and though he was subsequently noticed by -Chdrles *1 , he 
spent the remainder of his life m obscurity. It is rather 
as a plulosopher and the introducer of the Inductive Me- 
thod of Inquiry than as a statesman that he demands our 
admiration His works are invaluable, and too numerous 
to be mentioned here , but if none of them existed but Ins 
If ovum. Organon Scientiarum, he would have earned .him- 
self a deathless name He was born m 1561, and died 1626 
(1) Just on entering life, he took to the practice of 
Law, which was rather very dull, and afterwards it was 
long before he could obtain promotion in the public service 
This want of success was chiefly owing to the hostility of 
his uncle, the Queen’s Pirst Minister, Lord Burleigh, who 
regarded him as a dangerous uval to his own son. To 

Lord Burleigh and to his son, Bacon, in the hope 
of advancement, had paid court till it was clear 

no favour w-as to be expected from them, when he betook 
lumself to their rival, the Bari of BSSCS, whose friend- 
ship he speedily won and who had so largely obliged and 
•confided in him T _ X 

, (2) Till the accession of Xing James, Bacon made 

' little advance either m reputation or m fortune ^ Ot 

only was “Bacon content to present an almost 
Impious kind of flattery to his weak sovereign, 
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but ke stooped to become tke minion of minion, 
namely, Villisrs, Duke of Buckingham, Goliad 

been recently raised from, obscurity to the highest court' 
honours, merely on account of his possessing a handsome 
person By such means, and by writing to the king a 
letter studiously depreciating all the other great lawyers of 
his day, he obtained the highest offices and honours in his 
life. ' ~ 

Beda or Bode, the Venerable, —an ancient 

English writer whose fame for learning was so great that 
Pope Sergius invited him to Rome, but Beda declined "the 
honour He devoted the whole of Ins life to writing his" 
“ Ecclesiastical Ihsloi y ” and other works, and to instruct- 
ing the young monks He was born at 'VVearmouth, Dur- 
ham, in 672, and died in 735 

Behaim, Martin, — a German geographer and navi- 
gator, who is said to lia’ve disco-v ered the isle of Fayal and, 
the Brazils, and to have sailed as far as the straits of Ma- 
gellan , but this is doubtful John II , king of Portugal 
created him a knight There is at Nouremberg, a very 
cunous globe made by him, on which are traced his dis- 
coveries Bom at Houremberg, 1436, and .died at Lisbon, 
m 1506 

Borgia, Alosander,— (see Alexander VI ) 

B0SS2, — Luigi Bossi — an Italian archaeologist and 
historian, was bom at Milan, in February, 1785 He 
became a canon of the Cathedral of Milan, but when the' 
French entered Italy, he took the side of the invaders, 
and was appointed by Napolean Bonaparte agent of the- 
French government at Tunn, and afterwards prefect of 
the archives of the kingdom of Italy He died at Milan, 
10 th April, 1835 He was an extemely prolific writer, 
and produced more than 80 works, great and small, in- 
cluding theological and religious works, essays on antiqua- 
rian subjects, historic works, and works on fine arts, tra- 
gedies, comedies, &c. The work referred to in the .text,, 
is his Researches concerning Christopher Columbus, which 
was published at .Milan, in 1818. 4 
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Brunelleschi, Philip,— (pronounced. Jinx-nail- 
lais-ke) an Italian architect, who erected the dome of the 
Cathedral at Florence, which Michael Angelo pronounced 
a work of uncommon beauty He was patronised by the 
Medici family, for whom he built some magnificent struc- 
tures He was also an excellent engineer, and skilled m 
military architecture Born at Florence^ 1377, and died, 
1444. 


c 

Csesar — Cfflsar the first, — or Cains Julias Caesar, the first 
Roman Emperor ami one of the greatest men that even Rome ever 
prod need At the early age of lb, he lost his father, who was a 
Prsetor ; and very shortly after that event, he married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cornelius Cmna, the friend of Manns Tins connexion 
gave great offence to the powerful Sylla, who caused Caesar to be 
proscribed but was afterwards induced to exempt him from proscrip- 
tion Having dieting nshed himself as an orator, he speedily grew 
s public favourite, and became successively military tribune, 
queester, ami aidile Having united with Pompey and Crassns in 
the memorable coalition called “ the first triumvirate,” he becamo 
consul, and then obtained the government of Gaul with the com- 
mand of four legions His military career was rapid and brilliant. 
Belgians, Helvetians, and Servians succumbed to him , the German 
tribes were repulsed, and Gaul was wholly subjected to the 
Roman power These transactions and his invasions of ^ Britain 
are beautifully related in his work . — The co'mmentai ies His 
successes excited the jealousy of Pompey who had influence 
enough m the Benate to cause CtEsar to be recalled from Gaul 
He refused to obey this Order, and marched with his army into 
Italy, Pompey retiring into Greece. Having seized the public 
treasury, and commissioned Mark Antony to watch over his 
interests in Rome, he proceeded to Spam where he defented a 
large army which remained there in Pompey’s interest On his 
return to Rome, he was declared dictator He then followed 
Pompey into Greece, and defeated him in the memorable battle 
of Pharsalia, from which Pompey escaped only to be assassinated 
in Egypt As the gre it hotly of the Roman people dazzled by 
his military genius, and gratified by hw munificence, were in- 
sensible of, or indifferent to, his insatiable thirst for domination, 
it is more than probable that he would have become an absolute 
King but that Brutus and other republicans penetrated his de- 
signs, Notwithstanding darlt hints had been given to him of his 
danger, he attended a meeting of the senate without taking any 
measures for the safety of his person, and fell beneath the daggers 
of the conspirators, on the Ides of March, m the year 43 B C. 
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Camoeas, IiOWiS. — the most celebrated poet of Por- 
tugal, -who entered the army, and served -with great repu- 
tation in Africa against the Moors Soon after his return 
to Portugal, he engaged in an expedition to the East Indies, 
where he wrote a great part of his famous poem, the 
Limad On his passage home, he suffered shipwreck, but 
preserved the MS of his poem, which was published in 
1569 Born at Lisbon, 1527, and died, 1579 This great 
genius led a very miserable life He dedicated his Lusiad 
to the young king Sebastian, who was very gracious, but 
nevertheless all the real patronage bestowed upon Camoens 
consisted of a veiy small pension (about £4), and permis- 
sion to remain at the court of Lisbon Even this small 
pittance was taken away after the death of Sebastian, and 
Camoens'was left in such poverty that a faithful Italian 
servant begged in the streets of Lisbon for the support of 
the great epic poet of Portugal CamOBUS bad tboiofoiO 

a very bitter experience of the -wearisomoaoss 
of a suitor’s life at a great man’s court. 

Cassandra. — daughter of Priam and Hecuba, was 
passionately loved by Apollo, who promised to grant her, 
whatever she might require, if she would gratify his passion 
She asked the power of knowing futurity ; and as soon ps 
she had received it, she broke her promise and slighted 
Apollo. The God, in his disappointment, wetted her bps 
with his tongue, and by this action effected that no credit 
or reliance should ever be put upon her predictions, how- 
ever true or faithful they might be. She was looked upon 
by the Trojans as insane, and she was even confined, and 
her predictions were disregarded. She was courted by 
many pnnees during the Trojan War. When Troy was 
taken she fled forBhelter to the temple of Mra eiva,, where 
Ajax found her, and oftered her -violence, at the foot of 
.Minerva's statue Agamemnon then took her as his wife, 
-and returned with her to Greece She repeatedly foretold 
to him that his wife would put him to death He gave 
no credit to this, and on his return to Argos, he wav 
assassinated by his wife Clytemnestra Gassandra shared 
>hi8 fate, and saw all her prophecies but .too trulyjfulfilled 
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Carvantes da Saavedra, Miguol,— &e cele- 
brated Spanish novelist was born in 151*7 Although he 
gave early promise of literary talent, be TOS Compelled, 

through poverty, te become a page to the cardi- 
nal GiuliO Aguaviva in Bome He then entered 
the navy, and lost his left arm at the famous battle of Le- 
panto After this, he joined the troops at Naples in the 
service of -the Spanish king , but returning homeward, he 
was taken prisoner by a corsau, and remained in sla- 
very at Algiers for 5 years. When he was at length 

ransomed, he settled at Madrid, married, and published 
m 10 years about 30 dramas, but abandoned this species 
of composition for that which has immortalised his name — 
the production of Don Quixote Though received with 
enthusiasm, Don Quixote brought no pecuniniy reward to 

the author He to 3 left in tba obscurity and 
poverty in vriicb, he had passed so many years, 
and vainly endeavoured to improve his cir- 
cumstances. Near the close of his career. Cer. 
vantes found a patron in the Count of Lemcs, 

■Who relieved his poverty. He died m Madnd, 
Apiil 23, 1616 

CortOS, — -Hernando Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, 
a celebrated Spanish adventurer, whose family was res- 
pectable, hut not opulent He was bred at Salamanca, to 
the law, winch he renounced to follow a soldier’s life The 
governor of Hispaniola was lus relation , and Cortes, m 
1504, went to St Domingo, where he was appointed to 
several valuable posts In 1511 he accompanied Velas- 
quez m his expedition to Cuba, and displayed so much 
Bkill and bravery m the conquest of that island, that he 
was chosen to -conduct a similar enterprise for the conquest 
of Mexico He was horn at Medellin a village of Estre- 
madura, 1485 and died near Seville, 1547. 

D 

David. — King of Israel, the ninth and youngest son 
of Jesse, belonged to the tribe of Judah The many-sided 
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experience of life made the Psalms of David the most 
precious heritage of the afflicted and tried in all ages of 
the Christian Church 

Dido also called Elissa, queen and founder of Car- 
thage, was the daughter of Belus, kmg of Tyre She 
married Sichceus, priest of Hercules, who for the _ sake of 
his nches, was murdered by Pygmalion, 1 the successor of 
Belus Dido disconsolate at the loss of her husband, sailed 
with a number of Tyrians, and settled on the coast of 
Africa, where she purchased a tract of land, on which sho 
built a citadel, called Byrsa Her beauty, as well as the 
fame of her enterprise, gamed her many admirers, and her 
subjects wished to compel her to marry J arbas, king of 
Mauiitania, who threatened them with a dreadful war. . 
Dido begged three months to ’give her decisive answer ; 
and in the interval, caused a funeral pyre to be erected, 
on which she stabbed herself m the presence of her sub- 
jects By this uncommon action obtained the name of 
Dido, valiant woman , instead of Ehssa. According to 
Virgil and Ovid, the death of Dido was caused by the 
sudden departure of iEneas, of whom she was deeply 
enamoured, and whom she could not obtain as a husband. 

F 

Ferdinand V.J — King of Arragon, surnamed the 
Catholic, on account of the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spam, was the son of John II of Arragon, and born m 
1453 By his marriage "With Isabella, queen of Castile, 
he founded the union of the different Spanish kingdoms , 
overcame Alphonso, king of Portugal, at the battle of Toro, 
in 1476 , totally subjugated the Moorish power in Spain, 
which had for so many centuries baffled all the efforts of 
Ins ancestors, and brought under his rule a large portion 
of the Neapolitan dominions But the most extraordmary 
feature m his reign was the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, which opened to him and his successors the sovereign- 
ty of a new hemisphere. He died m 1516 , having, by a 
course of suustrous policy, lost the respect of his contempo- 
raries, although the splendour of his arms placed him at the 
head of European princes. 
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$asL&> Vasco dc> — an illustrious Portuguese navigrt- > 
tor, to whom belongs the merit of having discovered 'the 
route to the East Indies by sea* In 1497, Emanuel, king 
of Portugal, seut-him to endeavour to double the Cape of 
Good Hope, which he accomplished, and then sailed along 
the eastern coast of Africa, having proceeded as far as Cali- 
cut where he arrived in May, 1498, and was received T>y 
the prince of that place with great pomp and ceremony. 
In 1524, he was appointed by John HI., viceroy of Portu- 
guese India, being the first who held that title, but he did 
not long survive his honours after his arrival at his desti- 
nation. Hied at Cochin, 1525. Camoens celebrated his 
adventures in the “ Lusiad ” 

H. 

Helps, Arthur, — " Poet, Essayist, Novelist, and 
Miscellaneous writer,” was the fourth and youngest son of 
Thomas Helps, a merchant He was bom on the 10th of 
July, 1813 and was educated at Eton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He had been the private secretary 
to Mr. Spring Rice, afterwards Lord Monteagle, then j 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and subsequently to Lord 
Morpeth, then Chief Secretary of State for Ireland In 
1860 he was appointed clerk of the Privy Council. In 
1872 he was created a 3L C. B. He died on the 7th of 


March, 1875 when he was 62 years old 

The following is a list of his principal works with the 
date of their publication — (1) Thoughts in the Cloister 
and the Crowd, 1885 , (2) Essays tcritten in the Intervals 
of Easiness, 1841 , (3) Friends in council, 1841 , 1859 , (4) 
King Henry II , an historical drama, 1843 , (5) Catherine 
Douglas, a tragedy, 1843, (6) The Claims of Labour, 1845 ; 
(7) Companions of my solitude , 1851 , (8) A history of the 
Spanish Conquest of America, 1855 — 61 , (9) Ouhta the 
Serf, 1858 , (10) jRealmah, 1869, (11) I/ife of Pizarro, 
1869,(12) Casimir Maremma, 1870 , ( 13) Brema Short 
Essays and Aphorisms 1870, (14) Conversations on War 
and General Culture, 1871 , (15) Thoughts upon Govern- 
ments, 1871 , (16) Life of Cortez, 1871 , (17) Iran de Biron. 
1874 » (18) and Social Pleasure , 1874* 
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Among the 'above works, Friends in Council ancK7o»t- 
pamons of my Solitude — both collections of- short essays on 
various social subjects — and jSealmak a description, of ^ an 
imaginary kingdom 'of the bronze -age, are , the only three 
that stand -out as being better known and more-likely to 
outlive the others 

Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America was written with 
a view to illustrate th3 history of slavery and to stimulate the 
Americans to stamp out slavery The most important work of 
Ins life was that of a social reformer His constant aim was 
to elevate the conditon of the poor and helpless classes of 
the community j and he was always in the habit of arous- 
ing the interest of the cultured and influential sections of 
society m the condition of those less fortunate than them- 
selves In all lus works, he kept this end steaddy in view. 

Henry VII. , — was the son of Edmund, Earl of Rich- 
mond, and Margaret, of the house of Lancaster. He 
United the house of Yoilc and Lancaster by marrying Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edwaid IV. His reign as king of Eng- 
land met with little disturbance, except from two im- 
posters, set up by Lady Margaret, sister to Edwaid IV. 
One was a joinei’s son, called Lambert Simnel, who pre- 
tended to be the young Earl of Warwick, son of George, 
Duke of Clarence, and the daughter of the “ King Maker. 
The other was Perkin Warbeck, who personated Richard, 
Duke of York, younger son of Edward XV , who along 
with his brother, Edward V., is generally believed to have 
been murdered in the Towel by Richard IIL Heniy 
reigned 24 .years, and greatly increased trade and com- 
merce Born at Pembroke castle 1456, died at Richmond, 
1509. 

Heroules, — a Grecian hero, possessed of the ut- 
most amount of physical strength and vigour that the 
human frame is capable of He was the .son of Jupiter 
and Alcmeno, and was ranked among the gods, after his 
death, and received divine honors The Pythian .told him 
if he would serve Eurystheus for 12 years, he should be- 
come immortal; 1 accordingly he bound himself to the 
Argive kmg -who imposed upon him twelve (12) tasks of 
great difficulty and danger —(See Holes on Text, P. 19 ) , 
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Herrera, — Antonio Herrera de Tordesiilas, was bom 
in 1565. He received an excellent education and entered 
into the employ of Vespesian Gonzago brother to the Duke 
of Mantua who was viceroy of Naples for Philip II. of 
Spain. He was afterwards grand histriographer of the 
Tndigg to Philip TT. j and wrote many books, of winch the 
most celebrated is a General History of the Indies or Ame- 
rican colonies He died in 1625, at sixty years of age 

Homer, — the most ancient and celebrated of the 
Greek poets, but of whose birth-place, station in life, and 
actual existence, the most diverse opinions are held by the 
learned of modem times According to the generally 
accepted tradition, he was bom in Smyrna, and having 
conceived the idea of his 11 Iliad,” he travelled in order to 
gam knowledge of men, and localities for his great work 
In his old age, he became blind, and was compelled to earn 
his bread by wandering from city to city reciting his verses 
Homer’s greatest works are two epic poems, the “ Iliad” and 
the “Odyssey.” After his death, seven different cities, 
claimed the honour of being the birth-place of Homer. 

I 

ItVillg, ‘Washington, — & distinguished American 
author, whose parentage on both sides was English He cros- 
sed the Atlantic, and visited Prance, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland and England. After having travelled over Eng- 
land, he commenced his “Sketch Book,” forwarding his 
manuscript m instalments to New York, where it was pub- 
lished In 1826, he set out for Madrid for examining some 
important documents relative to Columbus, which had just 
been discovered in a Jesuit College m that city. TRs re- 
searches resulted in the publication of several of his most 
popular books, — the “History of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus," the “Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions 
of Columbus,” the “Conquest of Granada,” <fcc. He filled 
many important public offices, and wrote some other well- 
known books Born, at New York, 1713. died, at Sunny- 
side, 1859 J 

XsigtC, — son of Abraham by Sarah and the progenitor 
of the Israelites, 
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Isa,}} glia,. of Castile, queen of Spain, was the daughter 
of John II , and married, in 1469, Ferdinand the fifth, 
king of Aiagon The conquest of Granada, and the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, distinguished their reign 
She was a woman of great abilities Born 1450, died, 1504 
Isidro — ° r St- Isidore. — Bishop of Seville, a cele- 
brated Spanish prelate, and one of the most learned mien of 
his time, wrote a number of books on Biblical and classical 
subjects, and some commentaries on the Old and New 
Testaments He was born at Carthagena, m 566, and died 
in 636 

j : 

JollH. P raster, — (Priest John) the supposed Chris- 
tian king and puest of a medimval kingdom m the interior 
of Asia, the locality of which was vague and undefined In 
the lltli and 12tli centuries, the Nestonan missionaries 
penfetrated into Eastern Asia, and made many converts 
among the Knt Tartars, including the Khan or Sovereign 
of the tnhe, Ungh Khan, who lesided at Karakorum, and 
to whom the afterwards celebrated Genghis Khan was 
tributary Genghis Khan having thrown off his allegiance, 
a war ensued which ended in the defeat and death of Ungh 
Khan, m 1202. Efforts Veie made to find out the locality 
and other particulars of such a supposed personage, but it 
was found that the accounts were monstiously exaggerated 
Under the same vague notion of the existence of a Christian 
prince and a Christian kingdom in the East, the Portuguese 
sought for traces of Prester John, in tlieir newly acquired 
Indian territory in the 15th century 

John I, King Of Portu^’a.jl,' — TO the natural son 
of Peter, and m 1383 asoended.the throne, to the prejudice 
of Beatrice, daughter of Ferdinand I , his brother. John 
I , king of Costilo, the husband of that princess, disputed 
the crown, hut w.as defeated at the battle of Aljubarota 
m 1385 He then turned his arms against the Moors of 
Africa and took Ceuta and other plaoes He died in 1433. 
JoTin of Griunt. o? Grtaat, Sabs of Li:ao%st0r, 

— was the third son of Edward III , king of England. 
He took for bu> seaond wifo, Constance, a natural daughter 
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of Peter the Cruel, king of Castile and Leon, and on the 
death of that monarch, laid claim to the throne in right 
of his 'wife, but without success He served with great 
gloty m Prance, with his brother, the Black Prince In 
1386, his only daughter was married to the heir-apparent 
of the king of Castile, and John renounced his claim to 
that Crown, lh consideration of a considerable sum and 
a pension ' John of Gaunt was a man of great valour, 
prudence and generosity His son afterwards became king 
of England by the title of Henry IV. Born at Ghent, 
1340, died, 1399. 

John the Second of Portugal, — Johnll suc- 
ceeded his father Alphonso V , in 1481 He gained some 
places in Africa and distinguished himself m the battle of 
Toro against the Castilians, in 1476 He encouraged navi- 
gation, and it "was during his reign that Bernal Diaz sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope , he also despatched colonies 
to India Born, 1455, died, 1495 

John of Anjou,— son of king Bene of Provence 

Lactaatius, Lucius Csslius Firmianus,— an 

eloquent Father of the Church, was, according to some, an 
African, and to others, a native of Fermo, in Italy Con- 
stantine appointed him preceptor to his son Cnspus 
He wrote with great purity and force, and formed his style 
upon that of Cicero Lived at the end of the 3rd and 
beginning of the 4th century. 

Las Casas, — Bartolome de Las Casas, Bishop of 
Chiapa, m Mexico, sumamed the Apostle of the Indians, a 
celebrated evangelist and philanthropist, was of French 
descent, and was born in Seville in 1474 In 1502, he 
accompanied Don Nicholas Ovando, who was sent out as 
governor, to St Domingo In Cuba, he began to sig- 
nalise bimself by his exertions in favour of the oppressed 
Indians In the course of his ardent career, he crossed 
the Atlantic sixteen times, in older to advocate in Spam 
the cause -of the natives of the "West Indies who were 
almost extirpated by the toils to which they were subject- 
ed The colonists received him with no friendly feelings, 
and as he refused the sacraments to those who disregarded 
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the new laws *in favour of thd Indians, he drew lipoii 
himself not only the resentment' of the planters, but the 
disapprobation of the Church, so thnfclie was compelled to 
return to Spain, where he ended" his life' ui a convent in 
Madrid, in July 1566 at the Age Of 92* ‘ , 

IiOUiS I S called St. Louis.— the son of Louis 
V TTT of Prance by Blanche of Castile, ascended tliC' 
throne m 1226 He maintained a successful war against 
Henry HI, king of [England, which ended in a peace 
favourable to Louis, who having been seized with a dan- 
gerous illness, made a vow that, if he rocovered, he would 
take the cross for the purpose of regaining the Holy Land 
from the infidels Being restored to health, he spent four 
years in preparing for this expedition, and, m 1248, em- 
barked for the east with a great force, leaving his kingdom 
to the care of his mother After taking Damietta, he 
passed the Nile, and obtained two great victories over the 
Saracens but sustaining defeat latterly, lie returned to 
Prance He undertook another expedition against tho 
infidels, but died in his camp before Turns, in Afnca, the 
same year He was canonized m 1297. He was bom at 
Poissy, in 1215 

Louis 2£X.> — son of Charles Til , distinguished him- 
self by the valour in his youth, particularly against the 
English, whom he compelled to raise the siege Dieppe, in 
1443 , hut the glory he hereby acquired was tarnished by 
his rebelling against his father, who died of a broken heart 
in 1461 Louis, on ascending the throne, treated Prance 
as a conquered country, foi which several of the nobility 
formed a league against him, and some of his own family 
joined the malcontents After a severe hut indecisive battle 
at Montlhen, in 1465, peace was concluded by which 
Louis'gave to tho leaguers all their demands- His most 
prominent trait, however, w-’as, duplicity of disposition , 
his constant maxim being, " He who cannot dissemble 
knows not how to reign ” But, by protecting the middle 
classes and favouring industry, he was a benefactor of his 
country, B, 1423 , D. 1483, 


J&VltiU V )-(Otho Colonna) was elected Pope in 1417 
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after tho abdication of John XXIII and of the antipdpes 
Benedict and Gregory Ho persecuted the followers of 
Huss in Bohemia and presided at a Council of Constance, 
in 1418 Died in 1431 

Martyr, Peter, — an Italian diplomatist, who to 
employed by Ferdinand Y , king of Castile and Aragon, 
in the education of his children fie also obtained some 
ecclesiastical benefices and wrote a history of the discoi ery 
of America m Latin, and a collection of letters relating to 
the history of Spam *He was a contempoiary and an 
intimate acquaintance of Columbus Born, in 1455, died, 
1623 

Machiavalli, ITiofiolo dal, —a celebrated Italian 
politician and writer, who came of a poor but old family of 
the Florentine Republic, and became secretary and histno- 
grapher of the Republic of Floience, — an office he lost in 
1512, when the Midici family re-entered the city A year 
afterwards he was accused of being concerned in a cons- 
piracy against the Medici, and was put to torture. He 
was subsequently released according to a pardon sent from 
Rome by Leo X. He resided during several years m pri- 
vacy, and occupied himself with the composition of most _ 
of his many works In 1521 he was employed by the 
Medioi on several important missions He wrote, among 
other works, “ The Golden Ass,” “ History of Florence " , and 
the world-famed political treatise, entitled “ The Prince " 
He was bora at Florence, in 1469 and died in 1527. 

M&undeville, Sir John , — an English traveller, was 
born at St Alban’s about the beginning of the 14tli cen- 
tury, left his native country in 1332, spent -34 years m 
visiting various places, and on his return, published an 
account of his travels, but the wonders he describes have 
thrown such an air of improbability over his narrative, as 
to stagger the belief of the most credulous He died at 
Liege, in 1372 

Milton,— see any edition of Comus 

MoseS, — prophet and legislator of the Israelites, 
bora about 1600 B C , in Egypt (Heliopobs) during the 
period of their bondage His father was Amram, his mo- 
ther J ochebed, both of the tribe of Leu. Many miracles 
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arc attributed to him. He is believed to have frequently 
been m communion with the Almighty He was command- 
ed by God to deltvoi the Israelites from their servitude 
under the Egyptian Phaiaoh (For a description of tlio 
manner m which he conducted the Israelites safe through 
Egypt and across the Red Sea, see Notes on page 210, 
under — M What did he more, <ko , for the qreat people of 
lei a cl, &c ) no died upon the Mount of Nebo, 120 years 
old, m full vigour of manhood, and "no man knew Ins 
burial-place up to tins day ” 

o 

Ovid,— (Fublius Oiidius Naso), a celebrated Latin 
poet, was sent at an early ago to Rome, to reccno his educa- 
tion under the best teachers Ho mado considerable pro- 
gress m eloquence: but pootiy had more charms for him 
than the art of pleading On settling at Rome, his accom- 
plishments procured him many friends, particularly Augus- 
tus, m ho however, ordered him to bo banished to the banks 
of tlio Eu\mc Sea in 8 A D The occasion of his disgraco 
is variously related some assert that it was for writing his 
"Art of Lovo” , others say that it mas for an intrigue -with 
Livia, the wife of Augustus , and others again maintain that 
the true cause of Ovid’s banishment was Jus attachment to 
the Emperor’s own daughter, J ulia Dospite the most earnest 
entreaties of the poet and Ins friends, Augustus would never 
consent to Ins recall The w orks of Ovid extant are his 
“Metamorphosis”, "The Art of Lovo”, Elegies, Epistles and 
Fragments. Born at Sulmo, 4 3 B 0 ; died at Tomi, on tlio 
Euxine, 18 A. D. 

P 

Paul, St . — the Great Apostle of the Gentiles, was 
- born of Jewish parents at Tarsus, in Cilicia His origi- 
* nal name was Saul He travelled extensively m order to 
preach the Gospel, and u as at last one of tlio victims of 
the great fii e of Rome during tlio timo of Hero, about 
67 A D His Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Romans, Plnlippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon and the Hebrews ore well- 
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Pizirrfc Francisco, — the conqueror of Peru, "was the 

illegitimate son .of a gentleman in Truxillo, and being left 
entirely dependent on Ins mother, a peasant girl, he re- 
ceived no education, and was, in his early years, employed 
as a swineherd. Quitting this inglorious occupation, he 
embarked, with some other adventurers, for America ; and 
in 1524, associated at Panama with Diego de Almagro 
and Hernandez Lucque, a priest, in an enterprise to make 
discoveries In this voyage they fell in with the coast of 
Peru, but being too few to make any attempt at a settle- 
ment, Pizarro returned to Spam, where all that he gamed 
was a power from the court to prosecute his object.' In 
1535, Pizarro laid the foundation of Lima. In 1537, he 
defeated and executed Almagro, who had become jealous 
of his power ; but in 1541, he was himself assassinated in 
his own palace by the son and friends of Almagro. 

Plutarch, — a celebrated Greek biographer and mo- 
ralist, was horn at Choeronea, in Bceotia, about 48 A D He 
travelled extensively, viz , into Egypt, Greece, Italy, <fcc. 
During Ms residence in Rome, he delivered lectures in Greek 
on philosophy, and enjoyed the fnendsMp of Lucan, the 
Younger Pliny and others The most celebrated of his 
works are his “ Lives of Illustrious Men,” and Ins “ Mo- 
rals ” He died at an advanced age at his native place. 

Polo, Marco, — a celebrated old Yenetian traveller, 
whose father and uncle left Venice in 1250 for Constanti- 
nople, travelled up the Euxine and afterwards proceeded to 
Bokhara, where they acquired the Mongal language, and 
thence to the court of Kublai Khan, in -Chinese Tartary. 
The Venetians were well received by Kublai, who commis- 
sioned them to cany a letter to the Pope, in winch he asked 
-that a hundred learned men might be sent into his domi- 
nions. They arrived safely at Venice in 1269, after an 
absence of nineteen years. In 1272, the two brothers, and 
Marco Polo, the son of Nicolo, together with two Domi- 
nican friars, again net forth into the interior of Asia from 
the coast of Syria ; bnt the friars becoming too frightened 
to proceed, left the three Venetians to prosecute^ by them- 
selves, their journey into Central Asia In 1275 they 
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arrived at the camp o£ Kublai Khan, who soon afterwards 
despatched Marco Polo on several missions to China and 
India ; and Marco was thus the first European who visited 
China. In 1291, the three Venetians "were permitted to 
accompany an embassy to Persia, and af£er travelling 
through China, they embarked at Fo-Kien, and sailed 
thence for Persia From Persia they set sail for Venice, 
which they reached in 1295 Vemce was, at that period, 
at war with Genoa, and Marco Polo was placed m com- 
mand of one of the war-galleys of the State , but being 
taken prisoner, was conveyed to Genoa. While in captivity 
he dictated to a fellow-prisoner the narrative of his adven- 
tures. The work was published at Venice 'm 1559. Marco 
Polo was bom about 1250 , died about 1323. 

Ptolemy— Claudius Ptolemceus,— a celebrated 

astronomer and geographer, was a native of Egypt No- 
thing is known of his personal history, except that he flou- 
rished in Alexandria in 139 A. D , and there is probable 
evidence of his having been alive in 161 A. D He is cele- 
brated from his System of the World, in which he placed the 
earth as the centre of the system, round which the sun, the 
planets and the stars revolved His Geography describes 
the whole world, as it was known m his day, and was the 
great text-book of the science it treats of, until the 15th 
ceatury, when the discoveries of the Venetians and the 
Portuguese demonstrated its errors* He also constructed 
a series of 26 maps, together with a general map of the 
world, in illustration of Ins work. 

, Bens of Proveaooj — OV Renatus I , sumamed “ the 
Good,” titular long of Naples and Sicily, the son of Louis 
H , Duke of Anjou and Count of' Provence, was bom in 
1408 .at Augers. He made fruitless attempts to make 
good his claims to the great Neapolitan heritage and to 
the rich territories of Lorraine ; at last he retired to his 
hereditary dominions in Provence, and devoted himself 
to the cultivation of poetry and painting, in both' of which 
he showed a degree of proficiency , He was the father-in- 
law of Henry VI. King, of England, and from him ob- 
tained the restitution of Anjou and Maine, which had 
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remained in the hands of the English since the successful 
war of Henry Y. He died in l|S0, universally regretted 
by his subjects, among whom the memory of “the good 
long Rene” was long held in great veneration. — (See Kotes 
on Text ) 

R 

Rogers Samuel, — 111 eminent English poet, was the 
son of a London banker, in whose house of business he 
was placed, after having received an efficient private edu- 
cation From his earliest years he had a predilection for 
poetry. He was bom at Newington Green near London, 
1753, and died, 1855 The following is a list of Rogers’s 
principal works with the dates of their publication — Ode 
to Superstition , and other Poems (1786), The Pleasures of 
Mommy (1792), An Epistle to a friend (1798) , Columbus 
(1812), Jacqueline (1814); Human Life (1819), and 
Italy (1822 ) 

s 

Sarah , — tos the wife of Abraham, and mother of 
Isaac. (See Abraham, and Notes on Text, p 240 ) 

Scotus, Dims. Duns, John,— commonly called 
“ Duns Scotus, ” a famous Franciscan divine, who was 
educated at Oxford In 1301, he became professor of 
Theology at Oxford, and was so distinguished by his elo- 
quence, that it is said 30,000 scholars came to listen to 
his precepts. In 1304, he went to Paris, where he ac- 
quired great reputation as a disputant. It is supposed 
that he was bom at Dunstance, Northumberland, in 1265, 
and died at Cologne in 1308. 

SenCOU, Lucius Anncsus, — a celebrated Roman 
phdosopher, moralist, and statesman, the son of Marcus 
Annoeus, an eminent orator, was bom at Cordova, in 
Spam, during the first year of the Christian era. His 
various learning and practical wisdom caused Mm to be 
appointed tutor to Nero, and procured him several im- 
portant places After his accession to the throne, his 
imperial pupil for a while loaded him with favours, but 
at length the tyrant charged him with being an accom- 
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plice m the conspiracy of Piso, and he was condemned 
to death His death happened in A. X> 65. 

Skak93$oare» "William,— The greatestmf English 
poets, and one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, of 
the whole world, lived in Queen Elizabeth’s reign This 
illustrious dramatic poet of England was born at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, April 23, 1564, arid was the son of a dealer 
in wool In his 18th year,' he married Ann Hathaway, 
a farmer’s daughter, who was considerably older than 
himself In London, whither he repaired to try Ins 
fortune, he formed an acquaintance with the players, 
and was enrolled among them QU56H Elisabeth had 
several of his plays acted before her, and without, doubt 

gave him' many marks of her favour His great- 
03t patron was the Earl of Southampton, who is 
said, on one oocasion, to have presented him 

with ^SIOOO; and he 4 enjoyed the friendship of his 

most eminent literary contemporaries Having become 
proprietor and manager of the Globe Theatre, he realised 
a handsome fortune, which enabled him to purchase a 
house and estate at his native town Shakespeare died 
on his 52nd birth-day, in 1616 and was buried in the 
Church of Stratford, where his monument still remains 
In 1741 a monument was erected to lnm m Westminster 
' Abbey., Besides his immortal plays, which are 37 m 
number, Shakespeare was the author of two peoms, — 
Venus Adonis , and Lucrece 

Solomon, was the second son and successor of 
David on the throne of the Israehtish empire for forty 
years (1015 — 975, B C ) Nothing is known of his youth 
except that he was probably educated by Nathan He 
married as his principal wife the daughter of “Pharaoh 
of the 21st dynasty. Besides her, he had a vast number 
of wives, 700 “ princesses,” and 300 “ concubmes ” 

Having inherited fabulous wealth, it became necessary that 
a new organization should be introduced Hence, 
“ Princes,” or great officers of state, and a body of legal 
advisers were appointed The immense accumulation of' 
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treasure also allowed the execution of r a number of public 
works in Jerusalem which now first assumed the mag- 
nificence and station of -a 'Capital * The country “was in 
the profoundest peace .and the popularity of the king, 
who listened to the meanest of his subjects, and - gave 
judgment according to his wisdom which has remained 
proverbial from his day to ours, was naturally at first 
very great. Manned with Tynan sailors, the fleets of 
Solomon went to Ojahvr, and brought back “gold, , silver, 
apes, peacocks, ivory and spices, ” mid the . rest of the 
strange and precious produce of India, Africa, Spain and 
other regions The fame of Solomon could not but spread 
far and wide Apart from the splendour of his court, 
he had' personal qualities, — his wisdom and his erudition 
of a high order, — for he .was not only the wisest, but 
also the most learned of men. But towards the end" of 
his life, his, popularity waned, his wisdom turned into 
folly, and his justice into tyranny He was the prime 
cause of the downfall of the Jewish common-wealth, and 
his was a sad example of a genius gone astray 

Sousa. — Manuel Faria Souza — a Portuguese poet, 
statesman and historian who was at first engaged in 
various diplomatic Capacities, but subsequently devoted 
himself to literature His principal works are, a vast 
collection of sonnets, “ Commentary on the Lusiad,” 
“ Epitome of the 1 History of Portugal,” and an account 
of the labours of the Jesuit missionaries in China. Bom at 
Santo, m Portugal, 1590, died, at Madrid, 1649 

Spausor. Edmuad. — An eminent English poet, 
whose earliest poem was the “ Shepherds Calendar” 
published in 1579, which he dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who became Ins patron, and introduced him at 
court In. 1580 he was appointed by the Earl of Leicester 
Secretary to Lord Grey, Yiceroy of Ireland, and obtained 
a grant of lands in the county of Cork, where he built a 
house and finished his celebrated poem entitled the 
Faerie Queens In the rebellion begun by the Earl of 
Tyrone, he lost lus estate, and was plundered, upon which 
h« retired to London He was huned near Chaucer, in 
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"Westminster Abbey. Born in London, 1553, and died 
in London, 1399. if B — Spsnser was, a suitor for 

royal favour at ti.a oourt of Queen Elisabeth. 

Strabo, — a celebrated Greek historian and geogra- 
pher was bom at Amasia in Cappadocia, about 19 A. D , 
and travelled through Greece, Italy, Egypt’ and Asia, 
endeavouring to obtain the most accurate* information in 
regard to the geography, satisfies, and political conditions 
of the countries he visited. The time of Ins death is un- 
known His great geographical work, in 17 hooks, con- 
tains a full account of the manners and governments of 
different people In his “ Geography," he stated that the 
habitable world was surrounded by water, and that in 
length it was about double its breadth 

T 

Thetis — one of the sea-deities, daughter of Kereus 
and Boris. She was married with Pelcus, the son of 
CEacus Thetis became mother of several children by 
Peleusj hut all these she desti oyed by fire in attempting 
to see whether they were immortaL Achilles, "ho became 
the great hero of the Trojan War, was alone snatched from 
her hand, as she was going to repeat the cruel operation 
Tiberius Claudius Nero,— » Homan Emperor 
who succeeded Augustas in 14 A D. In his early years 
he commanded popularity, chiefly because he managed to 
restrain Ins evil propensities by his hypocrisy and retired 
mode of life. Tiberius, who was the step-son of Augus- 
tus, was adopted by the Emperor and nominated his heir 
The beginning of Ins reign seemed to promise tranquillity 
to the empire, but Tiberius soon appeared m lus real cha- 
racter He made himself notorious by his cruelty to his 
mother Livm, and liis wife J uha, and by the murder of 
many of the senators He also caused Germamcus, Ins 
nephew and the most popular and tlio ablest general to bo 
poisoned, and committed numerous other excesses After 
the removal of all w ho were likely to put forth claims to 
the throne, Tiberius’s real character became known. Hot 
only lus relations and friends, but the great and opulent 
were sacrificed to his ambition, cruelty and avarice, and 
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there was m Rome scarcely a single family that did not 
reproach Tibenus with the loss of a brother, a father or a 
husband. After his death, Caligula, his favourite and 
the son of Germamcus, was proclaimed Emperor Tibenus 
was horn at Rome in 42 B C , and died near Misenum 
in 37 AD His maxim was — “He who knows not 
how to dissemble, knows not how to reign ” King Louis 
XX of France adopted this as his motto 

Tita ns . — they were the sons of Coelus and Terra, 
(Heaven and Earth ) The most known of the Titans are 
Saturn, Hypenon, Oceanus, Japetus, Bnareus, &c They 
were all of a gigantic stature, and with proportionable 
strength The wars of the Titans against the gods are 
celebrated in mythology 

Toscanolli, P&TlXo>— a celebrated Italian astionomer, 
who erected, m the cathedral of Florence, the famous sol- 
stitial gnomon, which was accounted the greatest of the kind 
m Europe Toscanelli is likewise said to have had some 
ideas of the passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to have communicated them to Alphonso V of 
Portugal, and afterwards to Columbus Bom at Florence, 
1397, died, 1482 

V 

Voltaire— Fraacois-Marie Aroaet de, —a 

celebrated French writer who gave in his early years 
proofs of a lively genius His irresistible turn foi satire 
led to his being taken for the author of some lampoons 
upon king Loins XIF , for which he was sent to the 
Bastille, where he continued for a year His tragedy 
(Edipus, published, m 1718, met with great success. 
Having produced some other plays, he was again 
imprisoned m the Bastille, and after 6 months, he 
recoveied his liberty Of his tragedies, his Uruius, 
Zaru, Merope , Alzvra and Mahomet, were the most 
celebrated He resided at Potsdam in Prussia, at the re- 
quest of Frederick the great, for three years, but some 
diflerence having arisen between the king and Vnmatrif, he 
quitted Prussia, and m 1778, he went to reside at Pans, 
where he was much honoured by the people Born at 
Chatenay, 1694, and died at Paris, m 1778, 
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APPENDIX !!. 

MODEL QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. 
PREFACE. 

I — What is the popular now as to the nature and 
motive of Columbus’s work? Wlmt, according to Helps, is 
the right view 1 (Summary, Pat a* 4 and 5) 

it. — '*The Arab's live a proverb that a man is more 
the son of the ago m w Inch ho lives than of lua own father”. 

(a) Wlmt is the full significance of tins statement? 

(b) Show , after Helps, how far the above saying is 
applicable to the life of Columbus ( Summary , paras, 6 — 10, 
and Xotet on i hem ) 

Or, — Show liow fai Columbus was a “product of lus 

age” 

Or, — Illustrate the statement — “Columbus had all the 
spirit of a crusader, nud at the same tune, the investigating 
nature of a modern man of science” 

III — “Perhaps it will be found that a very gi eat man 
seldom does belong to Ins period, as other men do to theirs" 
Wliat does Helps mean by “a icry qjeat man," and other 
men 1 Tn this classification, what position does he assign to 
Columbus and to Macliinvolh, and why? (Summary, pat a 
8, and Text , footnote, P X) 

IV. — “The whole life of Columbus show's how raiely 
men of the greatest msiqht and foresight, and also of the 
greatest perseverance, attain the exact ends they aim at”, 
Illustrate the statement (Text Para 11 ) 

V — Wliat are the cui rent speculations rogaiding the 
possible aspects of lus great proceedings from tho slightest 
change of circumstances 1 ( Summary , paras 12, 18 ) 

VI — Describe the 'causes of tho downfall of tho 
Spanish dominion in America ( Summary , paras 14> 15 ) 

VII — Explain — 

(a) Wo are nptlo that continent, totlie unknown (P. vui ) 

(b) At a time when there w as more of w orldlincss 

Alexander Borgia . Saint Louis . crusade. .(P. ix ) 

(c) Again, at a time when . tyranny .. . (P ix.) 

(d) When science was more dogmatic than theology, . (P ix.) 

(c) Thonmn who is too closely .theso first principles... (P. x») 
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(/) He was a un-in'qmring'son -of -the Ohttrch (P x ) 
(p) Machiavelli was ..product of his age belonged ±o 

it ' (P x) 

(h) In this respect all discoveries m Chemistry (P xi ) 

(i) He did not rebuild New "World and the old (P xi ) 

{f) During that memorable future empires (P xn ) 

(X) On the other hand the English . likely to 

behold . (P. an.) 

VJJUL — Write short notes upon — 


Emblai Khan, Pr ester John, The Angelic Doctoi In- 
ductive Philosophy A product of his age Perilous sea 
of theological investigations Soldierly theology of Columbus, 
Seeds of the greatest nation that the world is likely to 
behold Scene of action Compressing force. 


CHAPTER I. 

I — Enumerate clearly the difficulties of navigation 
in the 15 th century, and state also the circumstances that 
served as encouragements to expeditions of discovery, 
even m the face of these difficulties ( Summary , para 1, 
and paras 2 — f) 

II — Give a sketch of the Mediaeval map of the world 
{Summary para 5) 

HI — (1) Give an account of the geographical dis- 
coveries made under Prince Henry of Portugal m the 
15th century {Summary, Paras 7 — 35, omitting paras 
15 — 16, 21 — 25, Management of Slave Trade and Authenti- 
city of Cada Mosto's account m paras 26—33 ) 

(2) What were the motives of Prince Henry in undei- 
taking the voyages of discovery? {Summary, para 6 ) 

(3) Who was Cada Mosto? Give an account of the 
voyages made by him, and his impressions on what he had 
observed during them —(Summary, Paras. 26 — S3, and 
Para Sf ) 

TV —Sketch briefly the character of Pnnce Henry 
Summary, paras 36—39 

"V — Compare the labours of Prince Henry with those 
of Columbus {Summary, paras 56 — 57) ' 

WT — (1) Give a short account of the Portuguese dis- 
coveries made after Prince Henry’s death {Summary, 
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paras id—J^.9 Omitting — c< The discovery of the Cape of 
Good IIopc, — a theme in fiction /’ and *f The story of the 
Genius of the Cape of Good Hope ,) 

(2) Sketch briefly the story o£ Adamastor, the Genius 
of the Cape of Good Hope (Summary paras 40—49), 
from “ The story of the Genius of the Cape of Good Hope.”) 
VII — Describe briefly the storj' of Bemoin, Prince of 


Jalof (Summary, pat as 50 — 55.) 

VIII —Explain fully — _ ’ 

(a) And the maintenance had in view (P. 4 ) 

(b) Its days of penal settlement are yet to come (P* 5.) 

(c) The idea of the escaped the tyrant . (P 7.) 

(d) Many a Swiss peak the African coast . (P 14 ) 

(e) But now came stormy times of cosmography (P 20 ) 

(f) Europe may be said cades widen (P 22 ) 

(g) And then hope negative of some fear. ^ (P. 24 ) 

(h) It was this temperament an actual fault m lain (P 33) 

(i) He was accordingly distributive justice (P 33 ) 

(j) And one especially desertion m courage (P 33) 

(l) This no doubt was heroic one .Cassor (P 33 ) 

(l) And in the estimation as a commander (P. 33 ) 

(m) Then indeed, they might civilization world {P 34) 

(n) Andthesearcli philosopher’s stone chemistry (P 35.) 

(o) Vast as that Apollo wonder of the woild ,(P 37) 

(p) Maledictions, which, their follow-nien ,.(P. 37 ) 

(q) The Genius of the Stormy Cape^ .prominence (P 39 ) 


(r) But there can set the fashion of discovery (pp 45, 46 ) 
(a) "Which have made Ins name ages . _ ,(P 46.) 

IX. — W rite short notes on — 

Light of BCienco and of experience Stagnant sens and 
fiery skies PH ing islands The hulf-tlecked vessels To hear the 
brunt of Sextant Astrolabe The Compass Osina vjnotitm pro 
waqmjwo Heathen Efllcncj of mere formal commnnion with 
the Church Love of adventure Craving for novelty Religions 
fanaticism Anihrons Mystic islands Forms of n lower hemis- 
phere Fountains of perpetual youth A mirage of names. Our 
infant world. That square mnssH c-looking pieco to the extreme 
south-east Its dajs of pen il settlements and of golden fortunes 
Hippogrifis Plantagcnet blood The memorable capture of Ceuta 
Fablesof chivalry That forbidding negative Dream of promise 
Madenn Porto Santo Plague of locusts Knights of Christ A .virtu- 
ous obstinacy >TUe needle and the chart A labour of Hercules Pro- 
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miscd Inml Stormy times for the Portuguese kingdom Sea-woIve3 
Plenary indulgence The poetry of life. Dragons blood The 
death of Prince Henry in 1468 „ Phlegmatic temperament Dis- 
tributive justice In q mbits Omnibus mterfal The Lusiadas of 
of Camoens That statue of Apollo The colossal wonder of the 
world Titans Choras of angels The vicissitudes of courts The 
father of modern geographical di«cover> This raising the curtain 
of the unknown Those beacon-fires. The Infante. “Fruit of the 
spear ” The Outstretchei 1 


CHAPTER II- 

I. 11 The question of Columbus’s birth-place has been 
almost as hotly contested as that of Homer’s ” Discuss 
this question and that of the date of his birth ( Summary , 
para 1, and Notes on Text , pp Jft, 48) 

II Give an account of Columbus’s education, the cir- 
cumstances that led to the choice of his profession, and Ins 
early adventures {Summary, paras S, £). 

III. What do you know of the early life of Colum- 
bus 1 (Calcutta University F. A. examination, 1878 ) 
Summary of the whole Chapter 

iy Sketch briefly Columbus’s personal appearance 
and character ( Summary paras 5 — 7 ) 

Y. What was the nature of Columbus’s “great idea”? 
What single circumstance did lead to it? ( Summary , 
para S ) State, at some length, the authorities he relied 
on, m forming lus theory or the grounds on hich his 
theoiy was based {Summary, paras 9 — 11 ) 

YL State the result of his application for help to (a) 
The Senate of Genoa, and (6) The Court of Portugal 
Summary , Para 

YH Discuss the question of Columbus’s merit as a 
discoverer {See Text, pp 64, 55, 56, para S ) 

YIH Explain — 


(«*} The question of Columbus’s .ns that of Homer’s. (P 47) 
(&) A succession of pamphleteers -great navigator (P 47) 
(«■) At any rate the great man’s ancestors (P 43-49) 

(d) A French squadron the Neapolitan crown (P 49) 

(e) Lower down too . . for it to discos er. (P 58) 

(/) The trill) great are apt . can compass (P 58) 

(?) Having a ringing might have heeded (P 54) 

(A.) In real life people do not spring to something (P 54) 

(i) It may be a question whether seen on the sens (P 55) 
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(j) And it must not . to an improvement (P. 5f>) 

(') Anil this piece of episcopal bad faith perpetrated (P 62) 
(/) He was also confirmed the Florentine phiIosopher(P, 57-58) 
IX — Write 'short notes upon — 

Tolin o£ Anjon’s expedition against Naples The University 
if l’avia. The Ultima l'hule The discoveries by the Northmen 
m North America A way by the west to the Indies Cipango. 
The Coinwgrapkia of Aliaco Sea-serpent The accounts given 
t»v Marco Polo anil sir John Maundeville. Salamanders. Pigmies. 
I he well-known expedient for making nil egg stand on end, 
Mammoth reeds corresponding with Ptolemy’s account. 


CHAPTER III. - 

I — (a) What -r as the state of geographical (a) know- 
ledge, (6) Science, and (c) Conjecture at the time of the 
ijvst voyage across the Atlantic (Calcutta University F A. 
Examination , 1878) — Head Text, Pp 56, 57, 5S , (Gh II ) 
and P 66, Ch III 

(b) Account for the discouragement with which his 
scheme met at first ( Cal F A 1878 ) 

Am — (1) The ignorance of Icarned'mun (2) The jealousy of 
the nobles and prelntes, especially of Fra Harnandodc Talnvera 
fS) Theological objections, is , seeming inconsistency of Colnmbns’s 
theory with the texts of the Bible, and the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church (4) The Political situation of Spmn was unfavour- 
able, the sovereigns being engaged in the War against the Moors 

II — By whom' was Columbus introduced to Queen 
Isabella ? 

(a) Describe the pi ogress and result of Columbus’s 
application to the Spanish Court (Summary, paras. 1 — 7. 
There is a misprint in the number “ Para 5 ” should he 
“pew as 5 — 6”) 

(b) Who were Columbus’s supporters and who his 
enemies, when he was leading the life of a suitor at the 
Spanish Court 1 (See Summary ) 

(c) State the terms of the agreement entered into 
by Columbus with the Spanish sovereigns [Summary, 
para 7 ] 

HI. — Sketch the character of King Ferdinand, and 
contrast it with those of Columbus, and Isabella 

Ans [See Summary, para 5, &c and read Text, para , 
6, p 77, and add the following, and read also the character 
of Isabella, Q. IV, Ch. IV.] 
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Character of Ferdinand— Tmng writes — “ His genius 
was clear and comprehensive , his judgment grave and certain 
He was simple in dress, and diet, equable in his temper, devout 
m his religion, and so indefatigable m business, that it was said , 
he seemed to repose himself bv working He was a great observer 
and judge of men, and unparalleled in the science of the Cabinet 
Snell is the picture given of him by the Spanish historians of 
lus time It has been added, however, that lie had more of bigo- 
try than religion , that his ambition was craving rather than 
magnanimous , that he made war less like a- paladin than a 
prince, less for glorv than for mere dominion , and that his policy 
was cold, selfish, and artful He was called the wise and prudent 
m Spam , in Italy, the pious , in France and England, the ambi- 
tions and perfidious ” - ' ' 

IV — Explain — 

(a) The campaign to the cross . (P 61) 

(J) Here was a step consideration (P 61) 

(c) What it was to endure small authority (P 68) 

(rl) Or perhaps that lov e . nobler sort (P 69) 

(e) He had exchanged cloister (P 69) 

if) And one can fancy . - simple life . P 70) 

(jf) Who was probably little understood . P 70) 

(h) For Columbus carried fifteenth . (P 72) 

(i ) It is not to be wondered men m power . (P 76) 

it ) Here, however, the ultimate in the new world (P 76) 

(%") The American yachts whose in the year 1867. (P 81) 

V — "Write short notes upon — 

The war with the Moors Subjugation of the Crescent to the 
Cross The conquest of Granada The middle ages The Fathers 
of the Church A very up-hill task Superficial men in small, 
authority The learned leisure of the cloister The monastery of 
La Rabida Golden weakness, “Pauper pilot promising rich 
realms” Antipodes The cave of Adullam A proclamation of 
immunity from criminal and Civil process s The project of a mono- 
maniac Decked throughout Decked fore and aft, bnt not amid- 
ships The stem. The stern 

CHAPTER IV 

I — Describe very briefly Columbus’s first voyage ac- 
ross the Atlantic ( Summary , paras 1 — 20 ) 

II — State Columbus’s own impressions of the general 
characteristics, habits, and condition of the people of the 
New World {Summary, paras 20 — 27 ) 

III — Write a note on the discovery of the practice of 
smoking tobacco, and the benefit the world has derived from 
it ' {Summary, pdrps 26—27, for “benefit, &c” see Text. 
P 102, para 26, and Xdtes ) - 
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XV — Sketch the character of Queen Isabella, and com- 
ment upon her motives of assenting ter the mo«t * lament- 
ably unjust things'' which took place during her reign 

An*— Character Of Isabella—' “Contemporary writers have 
Ixwn enthusiastic In their descriptions of IsalK.Ua, but time has sain. - 
(ioned their eulogies. She is one of the purest and most beautiful 
character* in the pages of hutorv ..There was a singular modesty m 
her countenance, gracing, ns it <li I a wonderful firmness of purpose, 
and earnestness of soirlt ..bho exceeded Ferdinand in beauty. In per- 
sonal dignity. in acuteness of genius and in grandeur of eonl. Com- 
bining the active and resolute qnalitW of man with the softer cha- 
nties of woman, she minted in the w a "like councils of her husband, 
engaged personally an his cntcrpri't's and in some instances surpas- 
sed him m the firmness and intrepidity of her measures ; while. being 
inspired with a truer nleaot glory, she infused a more lofty and gene- 
rous temper into Ins subtle and calculating policy .Her fostormg and 
n.Vc-nal care was continually direr to l to reform the Ians, and heal 
the ills engendered br a lane coarse of internal wars She loved her 
people, and while diligently seeking their good, she mitigated, as 
much as possible, the harsh measures ot her husband, di recti. 1 to 
the same end, but inflamed hr a mistaken seal Thus, thougn almost 
bigoted in her pietc and perhaps too ranch under the influence of 
ghostly advisers, s*dl she was h entile to every measure calculated to 
advance religion at the expense of humanity She strenuondv 
opp,**cd the cxpnU on of the .tews, raid Ibe establishment of the 
Inquisition though. unfortunately fo- bpam, hot rcpugnanco wan 
slowly vanquished by her confessors. She was always nn advocate 
for clemency to the Jdoors, although she was the soul of the war 
against Granada .White all her public thoughts and acts wcreprmcc- 
ly and unjust, her private Mint* were simple, frugil and unostenta- 
tious In the intervals of state business, she asvenrVod round her 
the ablest men in literature and science, and directed herself by their 
counsel's in promoting letters and arts ..She promotel the distribu- 
tion of honours and rewards for thcproraulgnt-on of knowledge ; she 
fo-tcred the art of printing recently invented, and tmeoiragod the 
establishment of presses in every part of the kingdom ; books were 
admitted free of all dutv. and more vve are told, were printed m 
Spam, at that early period of the nrt, than in the present literary 
age . — Tariff 

V. — Explain : — - 

(«) One can fariej how ..kinsmen (F. SI) 

(ft) Columbus was ,liis Guide. .. foil him (Pp Si $2) , 

(e) They are like men listening .. of beginning ... (P. SO) 

(rf) HVhai a dnnng.. . Trickiest, , that neared not . {P. 63) 

(c) He saw light darkness , . people ... . .. (P 32) 

(/) Saw tncToyal banners. , . the Alhambra (P o'!) 

(?) “A countenance too . . next thing to it ' . (P ?:.) a 

(ft) She obeyed the voice of heaven . interpreters (P. ?3) v 
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(tV Oh ! that she had . . . .fortress (Pp 05, 96) 

(j) But at least the . no other “protector” she lived (P 96) 

(fc) Tears of that deepest " . . . the cause of ' .. (P9I)* 

(1) For thus it is .. shuddering awe ..mankind (P.97) 

Cm) The vast resolve leavings strange - melancholy (Pp 97, 98) 
C«) New difficnlties, however— .. renewed endeavours (P 98) 

(o) One of those commodities many a revolution . (Pp 102**3) 
Ipj Indeed, it is almost . Marco Polo, .other travellers (P 105) 

(y) The responsibility -quite to sleep - — (P* 107) 

( r) The wrecker’s trade might St Domingo ... (P 108) 

(#) Providence dealt with her ugliness large dowry (P 109) 

(-f) AsforQueenlsabella-.compellmgreason- as she did (Pp 91,95) 

VL — Write short notes upon — 

Friday, not inauspicious m this case. The Sacrament Dismal 
life of a suitor Columbus's dmrj Offing Logbook. Alar de Sar- 
gasso A point of the compass Gloria in excelsts The poop 
Overlooker The Alhambra “Sects of perdition” The sect of 
Mahomet The expulsion of the Jews The treatment of the Moorish, 
converts The establishment of the Inquisition “Protector” Doc-, 
trines maintained by Christians in respect of giving Smoking as a 
vice “His Cipango” Terra Firma. The wreckers trade. La 
Navi dad. 


CHAPTER V. 

L — Describe, as briefly as you can, Columbus’s first 
homeward voyage (Summary, paras 1 — 9 ) 

H — Give some account of Martin Alonzo Prnzon ; of 
his place in the discovery of America } his attitude towards v 
Columbus, his desertion of the Admiral, the explanation 
he gave of it, and his end ( Summary , Ch III., paras t. 4' 
and 7 under “ Columbus at Palos again " Ch, Y, paras 
1, and £—9, tinder “ Pinson's bad faith ") 

HE. — Describe the capture of the pilgrims in the 
island of St Mary. (Sum , para 7 ) 

TV — Give a description of the reception of Columbus 
accorded by the court at Barcelona, and compare Colum- 
bus’s procession with a Roman Triumph, (Summary 
paras 10, 11 and 12,) " 

V —What measures did the Spanish Government adopt 
for the' management of colonial affairs and for sending out a 
second expedition, under Columbus! What instructions 
did Columbus receive from the sovereigns about the tieat- 
xoent of the Indians. (Summary, para, 17^) 
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Vi. — [1] Give a short account o£ Columbus’s inter- 
view with the king of Portugal on his return from the 
liew World. (See Text, page 119, para 8.) * 

[2] Describe briefly 'the storm encountered >by Co- 
lumbus during his first homeward voyage. (Summary, 
paras. & — 6 ) ' 

VII.— Explain •— 

C a) This mast have been .i «....ufor itself ,«(p 119 ) 

(6 ) Not an individual member .an object of enthusiasm ' (p. 120 ) 
(<•) If any man ever diedmMartin Alonzo Pinzon .. (p 121 j 

(rf) It (reputation) does not .(comprehend about it (p 121 ) 

(c) A triumphal procession like his not yet seen ... « (p, 122 ) 
(f) Here was the conqueror .....fearful unknown <t *«preju- 

dices of centUncs . > ,*.(p 122 ) 

Cq) He recounted briefly Dido by jEneas close to home fp. 123) 
(A) It brings before us again the profound import , the Indians (p 124) 
(i) The scriptural land of Havilah was not 'far off (p 127) 

Cj) Twelve 'missionaries .'spiritual darkness Benedictine 

monk . . ... - (p 127) 

Ik) The instructions to Columbus . ..first strokes... ... 

wisdom and of mercy . . . . (Pp 127 — 28 ) 

VIII — Write short notes upon — 

The lookout at the mast-head The Pinta hove m sight. El * 
Dorado. Amazons Close-reefed foresail Scudding under bare 
poles Blinding spray TheE N. E Satellites Lee-shore Papal 
bull The bar of baltes Triumphal procession. Te Deum Coat 
of arms An imaginary line drawn from pole to pole The apos- 
tolic bulls. Department for the control of colonial affairs Juan 
de Fonseca 'Patriarch of the Indies. Fever for discovery. Scrip- 
tural laud of Havilah. 


. CHAPTER VI. 

L — State the causes that led to the destruction of the 
colony at La Navidad (Sum., para S and Notes ) 

IL — Give a summary of Columbus’s despatch from 
the colony at Isabella to the Spanish sovereigns, together 
with the orders passed by them on the proposals made 
therein. (Sum., paras 5 — 15) 

IXL — State the arguments that Columbus adduced in. 
favour of his proposal regarding the adoption of slave- 
trade What was the attitude of the sovereigns towards 
such a proposal ? Comment upon their motives. (Sum- 
mary, para. 5 — 15,, the second half of the summary of the 
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«■ Despatch” commencing from the Italicised line , — “ A 
proposal concerning slavery, <fcc.”) ' 1 L ' v 

IV — Descnbe the condition of the Spanish colonics 
during Columbus’s second visitito the New "World ( Sum- 
mary , para. 16.) ' * 1 r 

V. — “ There was also another evil, besides that of - 
inconsiderate mining, and, perhaps, quite as mischievous a 
one which stood in the way of the steady improvement o£ 
these early Spanish colonies ” .Enlarge upon'the statement. 

( Text p 140, para 17) 

VI — Explain — 

(<7) It was Snndav, and to which the admiral came (P 130) 

\b) The more rapidly of much-coveted India able 

to claim . . . (P. 140) 

VII — Write short notes upon — 

Golden dreams Complimentary address Put to Sea Tlio 
customs duties Cannibals Flag-ship. Los Reyes 


CHAPTER VII. , . 

t * 

I — “ JThe admiral, before his departure, had given a 
most injudicious command to Margarite.” What was the 
nature of this “most injudicious command ” 1 With 
what object was it jjiven 1 What did it result m ? 
(Summary, paras If — 7 ) 

IL — (1) Narrate the struggle between the Spanish 
settlers and the Indians under Guatignana and Caonaho 
(Summary, paras 6 — 7) 

(2) Describe' the*' manner’ in which Caonaho 
was captured. ( Summary , para 8 ) 

Ilf — What measures of- settlement did Columbus 
adopt for an orderly government of the Indians after he 
had suppressed their risings ?' ( Summary , paras 9 — 10 ) 

IV — Summarise iandi comment upon, Columbus’s 
view s on the question of slave-trade. (Summary, pa > as 

^ — Characterise i 'the scruples of< tho monarchs re- 
garding slave-trade '• What did they do with the slaves 
sent to Spain by ' Columbus ;with< Antonio de Torres ? 
(Summary, pat a 18) , ' . 
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VL — (1) Enumerate the charges ..that, were laid at 
the door of Columbus by Margante and Bcul * ( Summary , 
paras. 15 — 16 Commencing from the' Italicised line , — 
“ Plots to rum Columbus ”) 

(2) Hame the * 1 -Commissioner of Inquiry” sent 
from Spain* and describe Ins proceedings ( Summary , 
paras 15 — 16 ) r - ^ . r f , ( , 

VIL Describe Columbus’s second homeward voyage, 
and contrast his second receptions in Spam with the -first 
( Summary,' pai a 17 ) , t t 

"VTU — Explain . — , - . 

An unsuccessful is generally.*. . false pretences. . (P. 156) 

TX — -Write short notes upon : — 

" The Garden of tin. Queen’ Judgment Etposas Talking 
brass lurry Ablutions Arroba Itcpirtimicntos ‘ Gold in bars.’ 

, CHAP TEE VIIL • , 

I — What were the two “ injudicious edicts that 
were published by the Spanish sovereigns in 1497 1 
( Summai y, para. 2 ) 

II — -{a) Give an account of Don Bartholomew 
Columbus’s government of Hispaniola during the Ad- 
miral’s absence (Summary, paras 4 — 10. ) 

(b) What do you know of the Revolt of Rold- 
an 1 When, how, and by whom was it brought to a 

^closet (Summary, paras 9 — 10, and Gh. X., para. 2 ) 

(c) What led to the insurrection headed by 

Guarxonex ? Describe his flight and subsequent capture. 
(Summary, end of paras 6 — 8, commencing fr dm “ Tribute 
imposed” and paras 11 — 13 ) < 

III — Account for the constant disputes between 
Columbus and Ins brothers, and the Spanish colonists. 
(Text, Pp. 166—67.; 

- IV— Explain 1 — ^ 

(«} It may be imagined. .. almost always in the right 

. -to make them so . . (P. 166) 

(b) Who imagined that they. .Alsatian immunity . (P 167) 

(c) It is very difficult when ..stream of ill-will... 

‘ long time . . ... ' - . (P 168) 

{d) Thus concludes a story. ...Indian Plutarch . heaoty 

of great actions •• m« * r (P. 171) 
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Tr — TTrite short notes upon : — 

Tea resale. Letters patent. Adelantsdo. To Saddle upon* 
An A?— .Han imnemfy. Some Indian Plutarch. 


CHAPIEE DL 

X. — (I) Give, as briefly as you can, an account or 
Columbus’s third voyage. ( Summary , paras. 
I— 14). 

(2) "What memorable events are specially as- 
sociated with this voyage 1 

Ass. (a) Tea discovery of ths continent of America, fa) 
Cottnnbus’s serous iHn sss and s aggin gs. (c) Special 
instructions given by tbe soveregn to Colticbcs on 
tbs ere of bis departure for 1 beaign3ntly r ‘ treating 
the -Trytnrc and ' converting them to Chris tiani ty. 
fSx rnnry Parts* 1—3.) 

U — (1) "VThere, ’and under what circumstances, did 
Columbus view the continent of America for 
the first time ? (Sviru, paras. S — 12) 

(2) "What were his first notions regarding the 
land thus seen ? (Sun., paras. 13— 14) 

(3) How did the idea strike him thatthe land in 
question was not an island, but a canSinenf ? 

Aar ‘■From the large volumes of fresh water felling info the 
gulf or Paris, he began to guess tost the so-called Island of Gracia 
was nor an island, fact a continent.” (Sxn^ pares. 13—14) 

.(4) State the circumstances that must have influenced 
Columbus's mind in forming the conclusion that the so-called 
island was really a continent. (Sum., paras. 15 — 16.) 

111. — Give short accounts of : — 

(1) Columbus's theory of the shape of the earth 

(Strut, psm? 17 — 18.) 

(2) Bis idea of the Earthlv Paradise. (Sum , varas. 

" v* 19 — 20.) 

(3) Bis first impressions of the men and the scenerv of 

the continent. (Sum., paras. 21 — 23.) 

(4) His Illness during the third voyage (Sum., 

paras. 24 — 25.) 

(5) His discovery of pearls, and the motive of his not 

mentioning it to the sovereigns. (Text, paras. 

14 and 24.) 
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XV. — “The description given by Columbus of tho 
.natives "whom ho encounters in his voyages is almost 
always favourable " Account for this, and also for tho 
difference of opinion on the same subject held by lus com- * 
pamons — (Text, page 187 — 88, para. 23.) 

Y. — Explain * — 

(а) The great admiral ..Cape Verde islands... 

ns he obsen cs • • Ml IM III (P 174) 

(б) Now Columbus was . ...thread their obser- 

\ations . . . (l’p. 184—86) 

(c) And, ns fen persons have .his explana- , 

tion • « • • in • (P. 185) 

(if) Those little differences Columbus or 

Las Casas ... minds (P. 187) 

( e ) The rude Spanish common soldier 

similar comparison • • III Ml • (P. 188) 

(/) Occasionally, in a narrow nature...Bufficcs 

to conquer it . . (P. 188) 

VI. — Write short notes upon • — 

" Sahe JFtcffvia " “Our Lady." “X« Gale) a" "At the hour 
of complines ” Caulking. " lions " Punto dc Agvja The Born 
del Brago The Boca dc In Stcrpc Magnetic current. Passage of 
the line. The earthly Paradise. Kcffeh. A mocking foretaste. 


CHAPTER X. 

I. — “ Columbus, m his letters to the sovereigns, enters 
into an account of the pecuniary advantages that will arise 
from these "slave-dealing transactions, and from the sale 
of log-wood.” Give an account of tho detailed scheme ho 
submitted os to tho proposed slave-barter. (Summary, 
para 1, commencing from “ Trade in logwood and slaves 
proposed ”) 

II — Describe the way in which Columbus brought 
Roldan icvolt to a close. (Sum , para. 8. See Question II. 
(2), Ch. VIII ) 

III. — (1) Wlint were tho grounds of Queen Isabella’s 
oxtrome indignation at the proceedings of 
the admiral. (Sum , paras, S — 4.) 

(2) What proclamation was mode by the Queen 
with regard to the slaves brought from tho 
New World at this time? Reproduce Helps’s 
remarks upon this proclamation. v (Sum., 
paras. 3 — %,) 
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TV- — Trace the gradual development of the system 
of settlement called Jtepariimiento (Summary, Ch YII , 
para 10, Ch. YIJI,para.S, Ck X , para 3 ) 

V. — (1) How far were Columbus’s enemies at court 

successful in prejudicing the people and the 
sovereigns against him ? ( 'Sum , para 6 ) 

(2) Give an account or Ferdinand Columbus’s 
picture of some of the complaints preferred 
against his father. — (Text, p 1 97, para 6) 

(3) What led to the suspension of Columbus 
from his governorship 1 ( Sum , para. 7 ) 

VI. — When and with what ostensible object, was 
Francis de BobadiUa appointed Governor of the Indies t 
(Sum., para. 7 From tc BobadiUa appointed Goizrnor.”) 

VJJL — Sketch the character of Francis de BobadiUa. 
(Sum., paras 8 — 9. only the lines under “Sis character* 
or T ext, p age 200, para 8. From “I imagine him, ix ') 

VIII — Summarise the proceedings of BobadiUa on 
his arrival at St Domingo ( Summary paras 8 — 9, only 
the lines under “Sts highhandedness ) 

IX — Enumerate the charges brought against Colum- 
bus and his brothers. Give the substance of Helps’s justi- 
fication of Columbus (Summary, paras 8 — 9, under 
“ Accusations against Columbus and “Remarks on the 
complaints *) 

X. — Explain *— 

(а) And now there was tune .. . Jerusalem, conver- 

sion of C-itlny (P 196) 

(б) Which poured the ju*ce of aloes .. portion of 

his life - . (P 196) 

(r) And is fortunate if he doe3 not . colossal 

largeness . ... (P.200) 

(d) In these chains Columbus is of more interest 

.. .posterity him . . .. . (P 203) 

M Poor Columbus heavily upon him . . (P. 202) 

XL — Write short notes upon . — 

Defection of Roldan The sacred Tnn'ty Cuentos Mata* 
Jfantcna The juice of aloes The admiral of' Uosquitoland. Co* 
itte&u blunder. 
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1 CHAPTER XI. 

I — Draw a contrast between Columbus’s first return 
to Spam with the third (Sum,, para 1, only the first four 
lines IT B Correct a misprint here in the. heading in bold 
type “Second” should be “Third”) 

II — (1) Give an account of Columbus s private inter- 

new ith Queen Isabella ( Summary , paras 3, If ) 

(2) "Wlmt was long Ferdinand’s attitude towards him 
now? (Summary, para -2 ) 

III — (1) "Wliat led to the removal of' Bobadilla’from 
the government of the Indies? (Sum ,'jtara ( 5 ) 

(2) By whom was Bobadilla superseded? Sketch the 
character of the new Governor _ ( Summary, pat a 6.) 

IV — (1) Give a summaiy of* the instructions, both 
written and verbal, winch 0\ undo received from the 
Spanish sovereigns, on the eve of his depaiture (Summary, 
paras 7 — S and 10 — 20 ) 

(2) Reproduce Helps’s observations on these 
instructions ( Summary, para 21 ) 

(3) Quote some of the pithy moral sayings 
from these instructions (Select from the passages extract- 
ed under Q XI ) 

Y . — Give a rapid sketch of Ovando’s government 
( Summary, paras 22, 23, 26 — 29, Chapter XII paras 3 — 4, 
under “ A messengdr sent to Ovando,” Chaplet XII , para 
13, Chapter XIII , paras 1 — 2, under “ Difiet ences with 
Ovando ”) 

VI — (1) Who was Anacaona 1 

(2) Summarise Peter Martyr’s account of Ana- 
caona’s reception of Don Bartholomew Colnmbus, the 
Adelantado (Summary, paras 24*—26) 

(3) What made Ovando pay a visit to Xara- 
gua? (Summary, pat as 26 — 29' Only the lines under 
“ Ovando's visit to Xaragua ”) 

(4) Briefly describe Anacaona’s reception of 
Ovando, and the massacre of the Indians ( Summat y, 
paras 26 — 29, commencing from “ Anacaona' s Reception 
of Ovando ”) 
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VTf — 1) escribe the “ disaster *_ that Resulted frdni 
Ovando’s disregard of Columbus's prediction, about f a~ 
ternble hurricane (Summary, paras 31 — 32 ) 

V TTT- — (1) Give a very short account of Columbus’s 
fourth voyage across the Atlantic With "what object 
■was it undertaken? ( Summary , from para, SO to the 
end of the Chapter ) - 

(2) What cifcilmstdnce deprived Columbia 
of bemg the discoverer of Mexico ? ( Summary y paras « 
86—37 ) 

iXi — (1) How did Ovando ttedt Bobadilla and 
Roldan ? (Summary, para 28 ) 

(2) Draw a contrast between Ovando and 
Columbus, stating their policies of dealing with the 
Indians (Summary, para 23, under “ Ovando and 
Columbus contrasted V’) 

X — (I) -Describe the characteristics and attitude of 
the natives of the coast of Honduras. 

(2) Describe the commencement, progress, and 
termination of the struggle between Quibia the native 
Cacique and the Adelantado ( Summary, paras Jfl, Jfl, 

0 , 4 $) 

XI — Explain — 

(«) He was then a conqneror...msidious maligners . (P 201) 
(l) Rather let injurious sayings magnanimity . (P 214) 

(c) That he (Orando) should theatre the world (P 21a) 

(d) There are many persons who . than to gain it (P 215) 

(0 Since if all offences were looked . without punish- 
ment . . . (P. 215) 

Cfi If they are punished in excess, .bad impulses {P 215) 
(y) Indeed that sagneity .. .MachiaTelli’s “ Prince ’’ . 

statesman . . * (P 217) 

(h) It was, however, about twelve years unpublished 

work.. .. - . . . . (P 217) 

(•) I will take care to make nn example of . their 

powers . (P. 208) 

(j) For, if Columbus had chastised . whips . scor- 

pions (P. 203) 

(k) But, like Bobadilla, he was a knight of a religious 

order .character . . (P 218) 

(l) And so, whereas Columbus had always . rod of 

iron ... . (P 218) 

(m) They lived in the discipline ..from Roldan (P, 220) 
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(n) , Thus they argued, using all those . . . .perpetuated 

treachery . . . , . . . (P.221} 

(o) He himself, a Tiberius In dissembling quoits (p 222) 

\p) Humanity does not gain much . .“ Lordship*' .. .. v 

right to . . ... .. (p 223) 

(q) Finally, the governor, .“the city of true peace''.. . . 

field of blood . . .. (p 223) 

(r) I observe that the arms assigned rainbow, .a cross . (p 223) 

(*) Like Cassandra, Columbus which he had foretold (p 228) 
(l) But tins savage like his ev ll destiny road to fortune (p 231) 
(u) At last, after eight .Bethlehem Epiphany . (p 233) 
(r) The admiral made sure .Aurca Chereonesus .Jerusa- 
lem .. ... ... .« «..(p 233) 

XIL — Write short notes upon. — 

To make an example of Sconnngs of Spanish prisons Com. 
mendador Mayor of the Order of Alcantara Permits 21 esideneia 
A great master of that art Tale-bearers Machmvelli's "Prince " 
To rule with a rod of iron To chastise with whip and scorpions. 
Jv g a de Canute A Tiberias m ' dissembling To play at quoits. 
The badge of (his ) Knighthood, "la villa do la vera Pas ” Acel- 
dama “ The cit; of the true peace ” “ The field of blood ” A 
dove with the olive-branch, a rainbow, and a cross Casiandra The 
lee of the land His evil destiny Moor his \essels "Water-spouts. 
Phosphorescent floods Bethlehem The day of Epiphany Aurea, 
Chersonesns Solomon War to the knife Offing. Weather-tight. 
To cope wiih the squalls and breakers of the Archipelago. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I — Give a very brief account of the critical situation 
of Columbus and liis party at Santo Gloria in Jamaica 
How were they testbed from this position 1 ( Summary of 
the whole chapter) 

II — (1) Summarise Columbus’s despatch to the Spa- 

nish monarchs from Santa Gloria (Text, 
Pp 240—41) 

(2) Show “how this despatch is very characteristic 
of the writer.” Text, P. 239 from "This 
despatch (down to) in the face of ruin ” 

III — “ Though this (despatch) be madness, there is 
method in it but still the whole character of Columbus 
forbids us to assume that this alleged vision was merely 
an ingenious device for remonstrating with the Sovereigns ” 

(a) What is the full import of this statement? (see 
2 Votes on the passage). 
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(b) Reproduce what Helps says in justification of 

Columbus’s character. (Text para 5, pages 242 — 3 
or Summaay para 5 ) ' 

(c) Characterise the religious side o£ Columbus’s 
mental constitution (Sum., para 5 Tett, p 
53, para 7, from “ while, for what is beyond here 

imagination can compass ” Preface, jmras 
5, 6, 9, 10) 

XV — (1) G-ive a short account of the mutiny of Porras 
What gave rise to it ? What bad efiects did it produce * 
How did it terminate 1 (Summary, paras 8, 9-10, 14, 
15—17 ) 

(2) Describe the expedient with which Columbus 

succeeded in re-establishing his influence over 
the Indians, and getting supplies from them 
(Summary, paras 1 1—1 2 ) 

(3) Relate the curious despatch of Ovando to Colum- 

bus (Sum , para 13 ) 

V.— Explain — 

(a) This despatch is very characteristic . in the face 

o£ nun . (p 239) 

(b) What did he more people o£ Israel, fiom Egypt (p 210) 

(c) Abraham was above a hundred years Sarah yonth£nl?(p 240) 

(<f) All these are written an tbcmarble . without cause (p 241 ) 
0) Though this he madness method in it (p 241 ) 

(/) It was easy for an imagination . 1 airy nothings”. . I 

heaven , . , ... . (p 2J2) 

ig) Severed from the holy sacraments . .for e\er for- 
gotten ’ ' . (p 242) 

m He staked both body and sonl on his success (p 243 ) 

(t) The circulating medium .scarcely procurable {p 247) 

0) As for the caravel an apparition . . ..bv magic 

arts ... g-j — j 

(A) And such was the reputation . peace-ottering phan- 
tom «lup ' - . (p 252) 

TT — Write short notes upon - — 

The Swiss lake dwellings Hose 15 David Abraham. Isaac, 
Sarah A sarcasm. “ to catch the conscience of the king " - “ Airv 
nothings” Revelations from heaven Tempomed. * To Castile 1 
Wc follow ” Swamped Quartering themseh os on The circulat- 
ing medium Fertile m devices Gratuitous assumption Judgment 
Diplomatically hesitating Hove m , sight Quarantine Tantalir- 
mg Missive At the expense of strict truth Peace-offering 
Phantom ship Stentorian yell Were at their heels Miraculous 
a itality. earraess of hope deferred. ' 1 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I — How was Columbus received by Ovando when he 
had arrived at St Domingo 7 What were_the nature and 
the immediate cause of the differences that soon arose be- 
tween Columbus and Ovando? (Sum , paras 1 — 2, under 
Differences with Ovando ”) 

U — [1] Describe the decline of Columbus’s fortune 
since his arrival in Spain from the fourth 
voyage (Sum , paras 3 — 4, 5 — 6, and 7, 8 — 
9 Omitting ** Oppression of the Indians, 
t ic) 

[2] Show how the proverb “Pear old age, for 
it does not come alone” was specially ap- 
plicable to Columbus [Text, p. 261, para 8 ] 

HI — [1] When did Queen Isabella die 7 How was 
she disposed towards the Indians? [Text, 
Pp 258 — 59. End of para 5.] 

[2] Describe the condition of the Indians at the 
time of Isabella’s death (Text, Pp 259 — 60, 
para 6 Or Summary, paras. 5 — 6 , under 
“ Oppression of the Indians ” 

[3] “Ever since his return from his fourth 
voyage to the Indies, Columbus had done 
little else than memorialize and petition, and 
negotiate about his rights ” What was the 

- result of these proceedings? How did fc-mg 
Ferdinand dispose of his petitions ? (Sum , 
para 7 ) 

IV — Explain — 

(a) Bnt even in this last voyage sea of troubles (P 257 ) 

(i b ) His evil star was in the ascendant . (P. 257 ) 

(c) The dread decree, however, had gone forth . no more (P. 258 J 

(d) If it be permitted . ‘one longing lingering look to 

the far West . . . . .. (Pp 258 — 59 ) 

(e) The proverb “Fear old age applicable to Columbus (P 2G1) 

(f) A similar decline of fortune . successful in their 

prime • * ■ * .. « • (P» 261.? 

(y) Their fortunes grow old vigour of the day ... 

setting suu . . . . (P 261) 

(i) Bnt there was then only left ..waters of further life (P. 261 ) 

(i) Looked at m this way, what a great is to be (P. 262) 

(j) "In menus tuas, Pontine, commcndo spiritum 262 ) 
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Y — -Write short notes upon — 

Punctilious Courtesy Conflicting jurisdictions of the •viceroy and 
the governor “Mate head against a sea of troubles” Ascendant. 

~ Sprung Hair stands on end “One longing, lingering look” to the 
far- West Mockery of wages Bufettings Board of Discharges of 
the Koyal conscience Arrival of Philip and his queen Great travel- 
lers m thought and deed Unknown waters of further life. Ascension 
day 

GENERAi QUESTIONS 

I. — Helps says — "My History of the Spanish, onnqucstnn America 
wat Written chiefly with a anew to illustrate the history of slavery ” 
Trace the history of slavery from the Life of Columbus , [which is a 
portion of the main work] noting the position of the slave during 
the 15th centnry and before it, and the treatment ho had received 
at the hands of Ferdinand and Isabella 

(Summary, Chapter I, para 20, first four lines Text, Page 
22, para 21 " For slareiy was now assuming So, to the end of 

the'para Paias 21-25, Sumnlaiy, Chapter I, paras 26 — 33, under 
Management of slaveti ade" Chapter VI Summary, paras 5-15, — 
from “ Apioposal concerning slavery" — to tlic end of the paragraph 
Chapter VII Summary, paras 11 — 12, para 13 Chapter VIII, 
para 1, Chapter X Summaiy,para 1, from “ Ti ade in logwood 
and slate pi oposed" paias 3—4, Chapter XI, Summaiy, paras 
7 — S, Chapter XIII, Text,p 259 — 00, para 6, from "She had 
insisted that the Indians were to be free %c to the end of the 
para , p 260 ) 

II — Trace the altitude of Ferdinand and Isabella 
towards Columbus from the beginning to the end ( Sum , 
Oh III, para 5, Ch Y, paras 11 — 12 Oh X, paras 
S — Jf., 7. Ch XI , para 8, If., SO , Oh XIII , para 7 ) 

III — (1) Give a short outbne of the administration 

of Columbus as governor of the Indies 
{Calcutta, F A, Examn , 1879 ) See Sum- 
mary, Chs VI — X 

> (2) Give a very short account of the life of 

Columbus 

Ans Life of Columbus 

Christopher Columbus, the most celebrated navigator, and one 
of the greatest men recorded in history, was born at Genoa about 
HIT, and is supposed to have been of humble descent He was 
educated at the University of Pavia, but soon evinced a strong 
passion for geographical knowledge, together with an irrisistible in° 
chnation for the sea After many years spent in the active duties 
of a maritime life, with his mind bent on the acquisition of geogra- 
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pineal arul nautical science, he went to Lisbon, uliere he married 
the orphan daughter o£ Pcrestrello, an Italian navigator, and 
studied all the maps and charts ho conld procure, making occasional 
v or ages , m which alternation of theoretical and practical improve- 
ment he spent several years His own reflections, corroborated by- 
facts of w Inch he was informed by various seamen, led him at 
length to feel convinced that there were lands separated from Eu- 
rope by the Atlantic After vainly seeking an! fiom Genoa, Portu- 
gal and England ho at length succeeded in inducing Ferdinand tlio 
Catholic and Isabella of Spain to equip and man three vessels for 
a voyage of discovert , it being stipulated that Columbus should have 
an eighth of all profits and be v iceroy of tlio land he expected to 
discover Ho set sail from Palos, on his daring ndv enture on the 
Ini of August, 1492 , and after aiding for two months, was in im- 
minent danger of losiug the row ird of all his study and toil, the 
variation of the needle hav ing so much alarmed the crows that 
they were on the point of breaking into open mutiny and be 
was obliged to promise that if three days more produced no 
discovery he would commence his homeward voyage On the 
third day they happily liovo in sight of one of the 
Bahamas,* and snb-cquently explored Fome other of the West 
India Islands Having thus far succeeded, lie built a fort at 
Hispaniola left some of Ins men there, nnd then set out on lus 
return to Europe, where he was received with every mark of ad- 
miration and regard The gold ani other valuvblcs which he pre- 
sented to the king and queen in token of his success, excited the 
spirit of adventure in both the sovereigns had their subjects, nnd in 
his 2nd voyage lie had no diftieuity in obtaining followers It was 
not until his third voyage, made in 1493, that he -aw the mainland 
of America- Hav ing assumed the command of the settlement at 
Hispaniola, various complaints were made against him by his 
bitterest enemies, and Columbus was not merely displaced, but 
Bobndilla the new governor, who had been deputed tlntlier by tlm 
court of Spain, even sent him to that country mnnncled ns n pri- 
soner Columbus endured this outrage with noble cqnniumitv , 
and on his return, hav mg obtained an indiuice of his sov creigns, 
was partially restored to ins dignities , but he found that full ju-tice 
was never intended to be awarded him Yet, notwithstanding this 
unworthy treatment, lie made another voinge, m which he encoun- 
tered every imaginable disaster, from stoinis and shipwreck, and 
two years after nis return, lus noble nund sunk nndcr the loud of in- 
justice and oppression He die l at Valladolid, on the 20th of 
May, 1106 
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